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CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS. 



■gUNTINGDON'S (LADY) CONNEXION.— Selina, wife of 
"^ the ninth Earl of Huntingdon, and daughter of the second 
Earl Ferrers, of the ancient and noble house of Shirley, gives her 
name to this community. She became the friend and corre- 
spondent of the Wesleys at the opening of their career. In 1739 
she was a constant attendant at their chapel in Fetter-lane, and 
a member of the first Methodist society formed in that place. A 
division soon occurred in the infant society between the 
Moravians and the Methodists, and Fetter-lane was abandoned 
to the Moravians. The Wesleys retired to the Foundry, and 
Lady Huntingdon accompanied them. Here she was, for some 
time, one of the most eminent members of the small community, 
at the head of which were the Wesleys, and their eloquent and 
zealous coadjutor Whitfield. Whitfield soon afterwards under- 
took a mission to Georgia, a colony already of importance ; but 
on his return, after four years' absence, in 1748, differences arose 
between the Wesleys and himself, which widened into an open 
breach. Whitfield embraced the Calvinistic doctrines, the 
Wesleys were Arminians; he was forbidden to preach at the 
Foundry, and be complains that he was even shut out from a 
chapel in Bristol which he himself had founded. 

The clei^ of the Established Church were equally indisposed 
to admit either party to their pulpits. The Wesleys formed the 
society which bears their name. Whitfield, too, as a substitute 
for parochial congregations, formed societies, as they were 
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2 LADY HUNTINGDON'S CONNEXION. 

then tenned, iu various parts. In June 1741, he opened th 
Tabernacle, a temporary screen or shed in Moorfields, tlui 
named in allusion to the moveable tent at which the IsraeliU: 
worshipped, by divine command, in their journey through th 
desert Such was the power of his ministry, and the attraction c 
his eloquence, that great numbers of the nobility crowded th 
lowly structure even during the winter season ; amongst thes 
were Sarah, the celebrated Duchess of Marlborough ; Catherine 
Duchess of Buckingham; the Duke of Cumberland, and hi 
brother Frederick, the father of George III. And amongst th 
most constant in their attendance were the Earl and Countess c 
Huntingdon. The Earl died soon after, but Lady Huntingdon' 
attachment to the cause suffered no abatement At her sug 
gestion, it was resolved to rebuild the Tabernacle : it was opene^ 
m June 1755, and, though capable of seating four thousan< 
persons, was crowded in every part In the same year, Whitfiel 
obtained possession of Long-acre chapel. Here he was intei 
rupted by a noisy mob, and one effect of this persecution was th 
immediate erection of a large chapel in Tottenham-court-road ; i 
was opened for divine worship, according to the forms of th 
Church of England, in November 1756. Whitfield's intentioi 
was to have placed the chapel under Lady Huntingdon's pro 
tection. He was her chaplain, and he hoped by this means t 
secure himself from interruption. " We have consulted Docton 
Commons," he says, "about putting the chapel under you 
Ladyship's protection ; — this was the answer, * No nobleman cai 
license a chapel, or in any manner have one, but in his dwelling 
house ; the chapel must be private, that is, not with doors to th( 
street, for any persons to resort to at pleasure; for then i 
becomes public. A chapel cannot be built and used as sucl 
withojit the consent of the parson of the parish ; and when it i 
done with his consent, no minister can preach therein withou 
license of the bishop of the diocese.' There seems then," h< 
adds, " but one way ; to license it as other houses are." Thu 
the foundations of a new dissent were laid, and Tottenham-cour 
chapel was licensed as a meeting-house. Yet neither at thii 
time, or to the close of his life, was Whitfield a dissenter. H< 
had no preferment ; and choosing rather to preach in sheds anc 
tabernacles than to be silent (for few of the clei^ would nov 
admit him to their pulpits), he embraced the only alternative 
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which lay before him. We may date from this event the 
formation of Lady Huntingdon's Connexion, although its formal 
establishment took place some years later. 

Whitfield was assisted occasionally at the Tabernacle both by 
eminent dissenting ministers and by several clergymen. His 
popularity was astonishing. The meanest beggar heard him 
with profit; the greatest orators, the wisest and the most 
thoughtful men — the elder Fox and Pitt, Soame Jenyns, and 
the accomplished Chesterfield — listened with admiration and 
delight. The theatre lampooned the Methodists in vain in 
a ridiculous farce called "The Minor;" and Garrick was not 
ashamed to sanction the miserable piece of buffoonery : but this 
only increased Wliitfield's popularity. Hundreds who had 
enjoyed the farce at Drury-lane paid a visit to Tottenham-court 
chapel, in the hope of further entertainment : they returned sad 
and silent, or sought relief in the vestry, throwing themselves at 
the preacher's feet and asking his forgivenees. The subscriptions 
after several of Whitfield's sermons disclose both the extent of 
his popularity and the wealth of his audience. For the French 
Protestants in Prussia he once collected 1,500^. Had vanity 
been predominant in Whitfield's character, here was an ample 
field for its indulgence. But when he had provided for the 
duties of his chapels at home, he withdrew to America to super- 
intend an orphan house and do the work of a missionary to the 
colonists ; and there he died in 1770. The characteristic of his 
eloquence seems to have been intense and vehement simplicity. 
That his preaching should have produced such astonishing effects 
on the illiterate is not surprising. Its influence with the higher 
classes is only fully explained when we call to mind their pro- 
foimd ignorance, at iiiis period, upon the whole subject of 
religion. His voice and manner were probably those of a, more 
perfect orator than the pulpit of England has produced in any 
second instance. Still his boundless popularity remains in some 
measure unexplained. The depth and fervour of their piety 
alone redeem his printed sermons from utter neglect ; and the 
same remark applies, with equal truth, to his correspondence. 
We look in vain for the flashes of genius, for force or grace of 
language, or for originahty of thought 

We may here observe that Whitfield's chapels, of which there 
were several, were vested in trustees ; with whom, the congrega- 

b2 
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tion consenting, the appointment of the minister rests, A very 
considerable number of chapels has been since built on this 
principle in England and Wales, belonging to the various 
divisions of the Calvinistic Methodists. None of these are 
strictly in connexion with Lady Huntingdon's societies ; though, 
for t)ie most part, a union of affectionate regard exists between 
them. The Calvinistic Methodists are, in fact, independent 
Churches ; they differ from the old Independents in two points ; 
they originateil with Whitfield and Rowland Hill, his younger 
friend and zealous associate ; and they retain, in genera], a 
warmer r^ard to the Church of England. Many of them use 
the Liturgy, with a few alterations, and they adhere to her 
Articles as the standard of faith. 

Lady Huntingdon herself laid out vast sums, contributed by 
generous friends, in addition to her own private liberality, in 
building chapels and founding colleges for students for the 
ministry. At first she confined herself, with few exceptions, to 
ministers of the Elstablished Church, many of whom accepted her 
invitations and laboured in her chapela But her zeal increas- 
ing with her success, she built or hired chapels in most of the 
large towns ; and as they multiplied, the clergy were unequal to 
the task of supplying them. Some were unwilling to move 
about in a field so wide and various. Great complaints were 
made by many Churchmen of the irregularity of their pro- 
cee< lings, as inconsistent with the discipline of the Cliurch of 
England. As the work extended and became more systematic, 
the clergy were more dissatisfied with it. We must add that 
Lady Huntingdon was imperious, and that the clergy who joined 
her often found their liberty restrained rather than increased by 
their secession. In 1767 she founded her college at Trevecca, in 
South Wales. Its basis was broad and generous : she proposed 
to admit young men of real piety who wished to be trained up 
for the ministry. They were to remain three years. Their 
education, their board, even their clothing, was provided for 
them. They were then at liberty to enter into the ministry 
either, as literates, in the Church of England, or amongst any 
body of orthodox Protestants. As to the course of study, she 
consulted Wesley, Venn, Romaine, and Fletcher, the last of 
whom became the first master or president The outline of 
study which he proposed was meagre enough no doubt ; but, at 
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the same time, it was much better than that of either of the 
Universities. We quote an interesting passage on the subject 
from one of Fletcher's letters, dated January 1768 ; it will show 
the intentions of Lady Huntingdon's advisers. ''A plan of study 
must be fixed upon first, before proper books can be chosen. 
Grammar, logic, rhetoric, with ecclesiastical history, and a little 
natural philosophy, and geography, with a great deal of practical 
divinity, will be sufficient for those who do not care to dive into 
languages. Watts' Logic and his History of the Bible seem to 
me to be excellent books of the kind. Mr. Wesley's Natural 
Philosophy contains as much as is wanted, or more. With 
regard to thoso who propose to learn Latin and Greek, the 
master your Ladyship shall appoint may choose to follow his 
particular method. Mr. Wesley's books, printed for the use of 
Christian youths, seem to me to be short and proper. Two or 
three dictionaries of Bailey or Dyke, for those who learn English, 
with two or three Cole's dictionaries, Schrevelius's and Pasore's, 
for those who will learn Latin and Greek, may be a sufficient 
stock at first" The students from this college, who joined Lady 
Huntingdon's Connexion, received ordination at the hands of her 
ministers, or else without ordination were content to preach as 
laymen. A considerable number took orders from time to time 
in the Church of England ; and if not distinguished by their 
learning, they were almost invariably zealous and useful ministera 
Thus provided at length with a staff of earnest, enterprising 
students, the zeal of the foundress aspired to evangelize the 
kingdom. In 1781 we find four of the students sent out on a 
preaching mission for three months. Their commission ran 
thus : '' It was concluded at a late meeting, that the only means 
effectually to reach the multitudes was, that the four principal 
oiinisters — Mr. Glascott, Mr. Wills, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Plassy 
—should, for three months, visit universally in four different 
departments, and thus severally preach through the towns^ 
counties, and villages of the kingdom, by a general voice or 
proclamation of the glorious Gospel of peace to lost sinners." 
rhey preached in the open air and frequently to immense con- 
gregations. One of the missionaries reports, that at Bosveal not 
less than ten thousand assembled in a large, deep, hollow ground, 
i natural amphitheatre, " rendered convenient for the preacher 
ind hearers by circular benches cut out of tlie uides from the top 
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to the bottom." Their success seemed to be great in every 
direction, and they contributed, no doubt, their full share to that 
revived interest in religion which marked the period. Wesley, 
who was now regarded by Lady Huntingdon as scarcely orthodox, 
was at the same time bringing the same machinery to bear upon 
the wants of England. His field preachers were neither more 
numerous nor more zealous than those of Lady Huntingdon ; and 
the latter had the advantage of some training and mental 
discipline. Yet lasting success lay on the side of Wesley. 
Lady Huntingdon's Connexion was most vigorous in its infant 
days ; the Wesleyan societies grew into a might}"^ manhood, and 
prospered long after their fotmder's death. The success of 
Wesleyan Methodism, and the causes of it, we describe in another 
article. The comparative want of success of Lady Huntingdon's 
Connexion was probably inherent in the system. 

It was not Lady Huntingdon's wish at this period of her life 
to secede from the Church of England ; but the bishops, dis- 
pleased with their irregularities, at length refused to ordain her 
students. She and her friends resolved, in consequence, to form 
a Secession Church, and "Lady Huntingdon's Connexion'* 
appeared. The experiment was interesting. It was an attempt 
to model an eclectic Church out of materials afforded chiefly, but 
not entirely, from the Church of England. Its Liturgy, its 
forms, and even its vestments, were retained, with a few altera- 
tions in the former, and less precision in the use of the two 
latter; but episcopacy was dismissed. Her churches becanie 
Presbyterian in their orders ; and, in discipline, they partook 
both of presbyterianism and independency. To the eye as well 
as to the mind, however, the service in her chapels was that to 
which the hearer had been accustomed in his parish church. It 
might have been foreseen, that the connexion would thrive only 
where the Church of England was slothful, or in bad hands. 
There was no mechanism to entangle the hearer and prevent his 
return to the Church. And the fact that its forms of worship 
and so many of its peculiarities were retained, would leave but 
little scope for Lady Huntingdon's preachers, had they been so 
disposed, to depreciate the National Church. The irregular ally, 
then, would cease to be followed wherever the parent institution 
recovered its vigour ; or, if really dissatisfied with her terms of 
communion, the member of Lady Huntingdon's connexion 
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would associate himself with some of the more palpable forms of 
dissent A consideration of these causes will explain the slow 
progress and comparatively slender triumphs of this bold experi- 
ment 

The first ordination did not take place till the year 1783 : it 
was held at the Countess's new chapel in Sparfield& Six 
students from Trevecca were ordained, by imposition of hands, 
by Messr& Wills and Taylor, presbyters of the Church of England, 
who had previously resigned their parochial charges. Wills 
defended the proceeding in an able address to the assembled 
congregation. " Our dissenting brethren,'* he argued, " cannot 
dispute the point against ns. Condemning us, they censure their 
own forefathers, who acted as we do now. It is only the 
Established Church that, with any appearance of consistency, can 
contest the matter with u& Let us meet them," he said, *^ on 
Scripture groimd ;" and he aigued at length to show the right of 
presbyters, as well as bishops, to ordain. But considerations of 
greater weight, with Lady Himtingdon at least, followed. " What 
was to be done ? her Ladyship had stepped in to fill up the gap, 
and proclaim the Gospel here, where once had been a synagogue 
of Satan" (the building had been erected for a theatre). " Wliat 
was the consequence I her right was called in question ; some of 
her ministers were cited to the Ecclesiastical Courts, so called, 
and tried and silenced one after another. Was the cause of God 
to be deserted? was this, were other, chapels to be closed? A 
minister of a parish says, You shall not preach here ; a bishop 
says, You shall not preach hera Whether in this case we 
are to hearken to men more than God, judge ye.'* The can- 
didates for ordination gave in writing a declaration of their fisdth, 
in fifteen articles. These are the doctrinal Articles of the 
Church of England, with some alterations which appear to have 
been based upon the Assembly's Catechism. The seventeenth 
article on predestination is adopted ; and on the subject of repro- 
bation, silence is observed. A declaration is afiixed, '' that some 
things in the Liturgy, and many things in the discipline and 
government of the Established Church, being contrary to Holy 
Scripture, they have felt it necessary to secede ;" but there is no 
detidl given of the points objected against. Thus Lady Hunting- 
don's Connexion was at last completed. 

During her lifetime Lady Huntingdon appointed and removed 
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the ministers who officiated in her chapela at her pleasure ; and 
also appointed laymen, termed managers, in each oongregation, 
to superintend its secular concerns. On her death, June 17th, 
1791, in the eighty-fourth year of her age, her chapels were 
devised to four tnistees, possessed in all respects of the same 
powers which she herself had exercised. Rules for the manage- 
ment of her societies hatl been drawn up in 1785, and only those 
who conformed to them were meml)ers of the connexion. In the 
year 1702, the lease of the College of Trevecca having expired, 
the institution was removed to Cheshunt The College is vested 
in seven trustees, who have the sole right of admitting and 
rejecting students, and the apix>intment and dismissal of the 
tutors. It has been endowed from time to time with legacies 
and presents to a considerable amount, and is one of the 
wealthiest of the dissenting colleges or seminaries. But its field 
is narrow : it professes to educate only for the ministiy, and the 
students are supporteil entirt^ly from the funds of the Institution. 
The same generous spirit which was shown by the Countess at 
Trevecca is still maintained at Cheshunt ; and the student, when 
his education is complete, is at full lil>erty "to serve in the 
ministry of the Gospel, either in the late Countess of Hunting- 
don's Connexion abroad, or in the Established Church, or in anv 
other of the Churches of Christ" 

The reader will have observed that the Countess of Huntuig- 
don 8 Connexion can be so tenncMl only with considerable lati- 
tu<le. In the strict sense of the word there is no connexion. 
The tnistees appoint to the various cha|»e]s such ministers as 
they please ; but each of these chapels, or congregations, is con- 
ducted upon the independent moilel : there is no combined or 
federal ecclesiastical government, and several of them have 
merged into purely independent Churches. 

The number of chapels in England in 18.>1 was 109. Tlje 
number of attendants, according to the census, was 19,159. 
Dr. Haweis, one of the trustees of Lady Huntingdon, savs in 
1795: "Those who are immediately with us, or though gone 
out are still in union with us, preach, I think the Gospel, every 
Sabbath day, to at least 100,000 people." If this statement 
were correct, the declension is remarkable : since not more than 
a foiuth part of the number now remains. The fact is, no doubt, 
that the Connexion has served us a feed(T to dissent on the one 
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hand, and to the Church of England on the other : and in both 
instances, by its moderation and its soundness in doctrine, it has 
been highly useful. 

Life and Times of Selina, Cov/nieaa of Huntingdon^ by a 
Member of the House of Shirley^ 1835. Bogue and BenTietts 
History of Dissenters. Life of Rev. Rowland HUl, by Sidney. 
Wesley s Journal. Whitfield's Sermons. 



TNDEPENDENTS.— The Independents maintain as a funda- 
-*" mental principle that every society of believers united for 
religious fellowship and Christian worship is a perfect chimjh 
within -itself, that it possesses full power to regulate its own 
affairs, and is independent of all external control. They have 
lately taken the name of Congregationausts ; but are better 
known in history by the older designation. 

No record exists of any Church formed on the independent 
model from the close of the first century to the Reformation. 
Still it is asserted that this was the primitive and apostolic form. 
The Churches of the New Testament, they conceive, were formed 
upon these principle which were stifled by the early corruptions 
of Christianity, when the spirit of the world established the 
domination of the few over the consciences of the many. When 
the Reformation had relieved men from the yoke of Rome, and 
given them leisure to attend to the discipline of the Chxurch, the 
congregational, or independent, system was revived as a complete 
restoration of the primitive regimen of the chiu-ches. The Bap- 
tists were the first to establish independent churches ; this they 
did in Germany prior to the English Reformation. They were 
followed by the Brownists in the reign of Elizabeth, who, retain- 
ing infant baptism, agreed on other points with the Anabaptists. 
Of these two bodies some account has been given. (See Baptists 
and BfiOWNlsra) It was not till the Commonwealth that the 
Brownists took the name of Independents, and it is from this 
period their history properly begins. 

The Westminster Assembly of Divines met in 1643 : besides 
ten lords and twenty members of the House of Commons, it con- 
sisted of one hundred and twenty-one divines, and six deputies 
from Scotland. The English divines were appointed by the 
parliament; and their business was, the reformation of the 
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national Church, and the establishment of a purer discipline. 
The divines, with the exception of the Scotch, had all been 
members of the Church of England ; a few of them still adhered 
to Episcopacy, but after a few sittings these ceased to attend. 
The rest were strongly in favour of Presbyterianism, as it existed 
in the Church of Scotland ; and it was soon apparent that, if 
they had the power, they would establish a Presbyterian Church 
in England. Upon this point they would have been unanimous, 
had it not been for two or three Erastians (so called from 
Erastus, a German physician, who wrote a treatise denying the 
right of self-government to Christian churches, and placing them 
under the power of the secular magistrate) and a small body of 
five " dissenting brethren.** Tliese last were the leaders of the 
Independents. Their names were Nye, Simpson, Burroughes, 
Bridge, and Goodwin. Under the recent persecutions of Laud, 
they had been driven to Holland, where they had formed Inde- 
pendent Churches. Adopting the Brownist discipline, they 
rejected the name, and severely censured the asperity and exclu- 
siveness of the old party. Nor did they wish to be calleil Inde- 
pendents. In a memorial which they addressed to the parliament 
they say, " that proud and insolent title of Inde[)cndency was 
afiSxed unto us as our claim, the very sound of which conve}^ to 
all men's apprehensions the challenge of an exemption of our 
Churches from all subjection and dependence, or mther a trumpet 
of defiance against whatever power spiritual or civil, which we do 
abhor and detest" Apologetic Narration^ presented to tfie Par- 
liamerU, p. 22. 

The five dissenting brethren were at first supported in the 
Assembly by not more than four or five divines. But these 
numbers convey no adequate notion of the real power of the 
party in other places. In the House of Commons the Indepen- 
dents, already powerful, soon became supreme. In the army, 
Cromwell espoi^ed their principles, and they soon had many fol- 
lowers amongst the men who drew the sword. In short, the 
clergy were more Presbyterian than the nation. Yet partly out 
of deference to the Scotch alliance, and because no other scheme 
of discipline had been matured, the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant was subscribed by the Assembly and House of Commons., 
on the 2oth September, 1643, and a few days afterwards, by 
the House of Lords. It was designeii to lay the foundation of a 
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Presbyterian Church in England ; but as it merely asserted '^ the 
necessity of endeavouring the preservation of the reformed 
religion according to the word of God and the example of the 
best reformed Churches," the Independents, with one exception, 
yielded their assent to it, and the solitary dissentient was imme- 
diately excluded from the Assembly, and deposed from his living. 
The whole nation was called upon to subscribe the Covenant, 
and no public office, ecclesiastical or civil, could be filled by those 
who declined to do so. Thus the ground was prepared for the 
construction of a national Church, in lieu of the old episcopacy. 

The question of the government of the future Church was 
warmly contested in the Assembly : the Presbyterians maintain- 
ing the divine authority of the Presbyterian discipline ; Nye, and 
the Independents, protesting against the ecclesiastical tyranny 
which they believed it would introduce. " It is inconvenient," 
said Nye, " to nourish such a vast body in a commonwealth : it 
is not to be endured. Men are already troubled to think 
whether a presbytery shall be set up jure divino, and no wonder ; 
for, if it be, it will grow so as to become as big as the civil 
power. When two vast bodies are of equal amplitude, if they 
disagree it will be naught, and if they agree it will be worse." 

The Presbyterians prevailed both in the Assembly and the 
House of Commons. The five Independent leaders drew up a 
protest, their " Apologetical Narration," which, in 1644, was 
presented to the House of Commons. The tide still drifting 
against them, both in parliament and the Assembly, they were 
driven to ask for toleration as a favour, and this was stoutly 
reftised by the Presbyterian party. The heats in the Assembly 
produced uneasiness in parliament, which was now beginning to 
look on the demands of the Presbyterians for a spiritual juris- 
diction, similar to that in Scotl^d, with strong aversion. In 
September, 1644, the " Grand Committee of Accommodation" was 
formed out of a committee of lords and commons, the Scotch 
commissioners, and a committee of divines, " to take into con- 
sideration the differences of the opinions of the members of the 
Assembly in point of Church government, and to attempt an 
union, if possible." Before them the Independents pleaded for 
toleration and indulgence. They agreed, they said, with the 
Presbyterians in one confession of faith ; and they humbly 
prayed that they might not be forced into subjection to the Pres- 
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byteriaa courts or ** classes," which it was now proposed to erect 
in every parish, that they might have liberty to abstain from the 
parish church, and to form congregational churches, possessing 
ecclesiastical power within themselves, and subject only to the 
parliament But these demands the Presbyterians were by no 
means disposed to grant. Such a concession would imply, they 
said, a total separation from the established Churck It would 
admit the lawfulness of "gathered," or independent churches. 
Should the parliament consent, it would destroy its own work. 
The members of these gathered churches would have a degree of 
liberty denied to the members of the established Church ; the 
latter must submit to the ecclesiastical courts, the former might 
set them at defiance. This would countenance a perpetual schism, 
and introduce confusion. One favour they would grant, out of 
regard to tender consciences ; that those who, after conference 
with their parish minister, were not satisfied with the Presby- 
terian Church, should not be compelled to communicate in the 
Lord's Supper, nor be liable to censure from the classes or synods, 
provided they joined with the parish congregation, and submitted 
in other respects to the Church which was about to be by law 
established. Thus the Independents met with the same harsh 
treatment at the hands of the Presbyterians, of which the latter 
had complained so loudly from the hands of Laud and the 
prelatea 

To these disputes we owe our first acquaintance with the doc- 
trines of toleration. The Independent cause, argued with ability 
by Nye and Burroughes in the Assembly, was defended else- 
where by champions of another order. In 1644, Milton published 
his " Areopagitica." The Presbyterians were already lagging 
behind in the revolution they themselves had mainly brought 
about. Stung by a thousand pamphleteers, they would have 
revived the most odious of the practices of the Star-Chamber, 
and laid an embargo on the press. This attempt produced 
Milton's work, which contributed in no small measure to turn the 
wavering tide ; and henceforward the Presbyterians rapidly 
declined. The nation was afraid of another spiritual despotism, 
and Milton gave eloquent expression to its alarms. ** If," said he, 
"it come to iuquisitioning again, and licensing, and that we are 
so timorous of ourselves and suspicious of all men, as to fear each 
book, and the shaking of every leaf, before we know what tlie 
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contents are ; if some who but of late were little better than 
silenced from preaching, shall now come to silence us from 
reading, except what they please, it cannot be guessed what is 
intended by some, but a second t3nranny over learning ; and will 
soon put it out of controversy, that bishops and presbyters are 
the same to us, both name and thing." 

John Goodwin, the Arminian leader, though doctrinally 
opposed to the Independents, and never recognized amongst 
them, promoted their views in London, where he held one of 
the city churches. He was a man of great courage, eloquence, 
and energy. His insulated position, shunned by all parties, 
led him to cherish those tolerant principles which a similar 
necessity had lately imposed on the Independents. The city of 
London, devoted as it had been to the Presbyterian cause, began 
to apprehend danger to the cause of civil liberty. A jure divino 
claim to establish spiritual courts in England, with universal 
authority, when once understood, was indignantly rejected. The 
Presbyterian establishment in fact was never set up. In March, 
1 646 an ordinance was obtained from Parliament for establishing 
a presbytery in London ; but upon trial it proved so defective that 
the city and the London ministers petitioned against it ; while 
the Assembly itself protested, on the other hand, that the 
ordinance ** prescribed no penalty on dissentients," and there- 
fore '* gave no power of vigorous enforcement." In Lancashire 
the system was also tried, and a presbytery formed at Man- 
chester. But the civil war grew fiercer. Cromwell became the 
leader of the parliamentary forces, and his influence was given to 
the Independents. Tlieir opponents became more and more 
unpopular; while the Independents, advocating liberty and 
popular rights, and carefully avoiding the appearance of a spi- 
ritual despotism, as rapidly gained the confidence of the nation. 
They filled many of the best benefices. John Owen, who 
became their head, was vice-chancellor of Oxford ; and before 
Cromwell's death the Independents, dominant in the army and 
the state, were at least a powerful minority in the parishes and 
pulpits of England. 

The religionists of whom Cromwell was one, necessarily 
became a political party, and during the twelve years of his 
rule and protectorate the Independents had the greatest share in 
the government of the country. But this we pass over, confining 
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ourselves to their religious history ; and we bring the reader at 
once to the synod of 1658. 

The Independents were now a numerous and wealthy body, 
but on several points their principles were still indefinite. They 
appealed to the Protector for permission to hold a synod, in 
order, amongst other matters, that they might prepare and 
publish a uniform confession of their faith. Cromwell, with 
much reluctance, consented a few months before his death. It 
has been thought he dreaded a second Westminster Assembly, 
or that his interest lay in keeping the great religious factions iu 
a divided state. The Independent synod met on the 29th of 
September, 1658, at the Savoy in the Strand. 

We may judge of the progress which Independent principles 
had made in England by the fact that upwards of one hundred 
churches were represented by ministers and lay delegates ; the 
latter, according to Neale's statement, being the majority. It is 
said that of the stricter Independents many refused to attend, 
apprehending danger from too close an alliance with the state. It 
was determined to draw up a confession of faith ; and a committee, 
consisting of Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, Carjl, and Qreenhill, with 
the famous Dr. John Owen at their head, was appointed. They 
prepared " a Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and 
practised in the Congregational Churches in England ; agreed 
upon and consented to by their elders and messengers, in their 
meeting at the Savoy, October 12, 1658." It was at once 
accepted by the synod ; for in fact it was a republication of the 
Westminster Confession, with the omission of thase passages 
which maintain the Presbyterian discipline, and with the addi- 
tion of a chapter in which the Independent scheme is asserted 
and explained. The other alterations are few and unimportant 
Each church is regarded in this document as invested with all 
power essential to self-government Tlie office-bearers are 
declared to be pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons. Synodical 
authority is disclaimed, but the association of churches for union 
and mutual counsel is recommended. A fine spirit of forbearance, 
and at least an approach towards the doctrines of religious 
freedom, are perceptible in these documents. The preface, 
supposed to have been written by Owen, affirms, ** that among 
all Christian states and Churches there ought to be a mutual 
forbearance and indulgence to saints of all persuasions that hold 
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fast the necessary foundations of faith and holiness." He goes 
still further : " All professing Christians with their errors which 
are purely spiritual, and entrench and overthrow not civil 
society, are to be borne with, and permitted to enjoy ordinances 
and privileges according to their light, as fully as any of thfeir 
brethren who pretend to the greatest orthodoxy." Owen 
appears to have been the leader of the liberal party among the 
Independents ; he was far beyond the best men of his age, in 
the catholicity of his principles. Yet he was a warm advocate 
of the imion between Church and State, and at a much later 
period of his life he wrote strongly in favour of the magis- 
trate's using coercive measures in matters of religion. In his 
" Enquiry into the Original of Evangelical Churches," published 
in 1681, he says, " It is granted that the magistrate may dispose 
of many outward concerns of the Churches, may impart his 
favour to them, or to any of them, as he sees cause ; may pro> 
hibit the public exercise of worship, idolatrous or superstitious ; 
may remove and take away all instruments of idolatry ; may 
coerce, punish, and resti-ain, as there is occasion, persons who, 
under pretence of religion, do advance principles of sedition or 
promote any foreign interest opposite and destructive to his 
government, the welfare of the nation, and the truth of religion, 
with sundry things of the like nature. And herein lies an 
ample field, wherein the magistrate may exercise his power and 
discharge his duty " (pp. 1, 4, 5). The declaration was pre- 
sented to Richard Cromwell, on behalf of the synod, by Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin. It is evident firom his language that the 
Independents of that day regarded the chief magistrate as the 
secular head of the Church. But we prefer that his sentiments 
be expressed in his own worda " And now we present to your 
highness what we have done, and commit to your trust the 
common faith once delivered to the saints. The gospel, and the 
saving truths of it, being a national endowment bequeathed by 
Christ himself at his ascension, and committed to the trust of 
some in the nation's behalf (committed to my trust, saith Paul, 
in the name of the ministers) ; and we look at the magistrate as 
custoa utriuaque tahulcey and so commit it to your trust, as our 
chief magistrate, to countenance and propagate." These senti- 
ments prevailed throughout the Independent churches, and 
were repeated from time to time. After Richard's abdication, 
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when all parties were in a state of confusion, the ministers and 
delegates of the Congregational churches assembled in London, 
and passed a series of resolutions, in the first of which they 
express " a desire that such a parliament may be called as may 
preserve the interests of Christ in this nation." The second we 
give at length. " As touching the magistrate's power in matters 
of faith and worship, we have declared our judgment in our late 
confession ; and though we greatly prize our Christian liberties, 
yet we profess our utter dislike and abhorrence of an imiversal 
toleration as being contrary to the mind of God in his word." 
Thirdly, they " protest against the taking away of tithes, until 
as full a maintenance be equally secured and le^ly settled upon 
the ministry/' And fomrthly, they say, " It is our desire that 
coimtenance be not given or trust reposed in the hand of 
Quakers, they being persons of such principles as are destructive 
to the gospel, and inconsistent with the peace of civil societies." 

Mr. Fletcher, himself an Independent, in his history of Inde- 
pendency adds the following remark : " All these resolutions 
are utterly inconsistent with the hypothesis, of which modem 
Independents are too apt to boast, — that the leading Congrega- 
tionalists of the Commonwealth period were advocates for a 
perfect liberty. The last of them in particular attaches a stigma 
to their names which nothing can remove," vol. iv., p. 182. It 
is well that the advocates ol a system should deal honestly with 
its faults. In fairness, however, let it be added, that the Inde- 
pendents were, after all, embued with a deeper sense of justice, 
and better understood the principles both of civil and religious 
liberty, than any party then existing in Great Britain. 

With the Restoration in 1660, the Independents lost all their 
political importance, and as a religious body they soon fell into 
decay. They suflFered much from the Act of Uniformity of 1 662, 
the Conventicle Act of 1664, and the Five-mile Act of 1665, 
in common with other nonconformists. Their sufferings were 
increased, perhaps in some measure caused, by their want of a 
good understanding with the Presbyterians. Had the two bodies 
been united in favour of a general toleration, to which Charles 
himself was by no means indisposed at any period of his life, the 
consent of parliament to such a measure niight possibly have 
been gained. But the Presbyterians wore utterly averse to a 
toleration of the Papists, and the Independents were divided • 
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amongst themselves. After the fire of London, m 1666, tem- 
porary places of worship, called Tabernacles, were set up among 
the ruins, and some of the nonconformists were permitted to 
collect large congregations ; amongst whom we notice the now 
venerable names of Caryl, Brook, Goodwin, and Owen. Twenty 
years of persecution followed, and under it nonconformity of 
every kind declined. The Independents would seem however to 
have been, at this time, already more numerous than the Presby- 
terians. In 1673, Caryl was the minister of a church in London, 
of which Fleetwood, Desborough, Berry, heroes of the Common- 
wealth, Sir John Hartopp, Lord Haversham, and others of note 
were members. In 1674, of six dissenting chapels in Bristol, 
three were Baptists, two Independents, and one Presbyterian. 
Bristol has always been the Baptist metropolis ; but with regard 
to the other sects, the proportion of Independents to Presbyte- 
rians probably indicates their relative strength in other places. 
At length the Revolution brought relief. 

The Act of Toleration was passed in 1689 ; it is still regarded 
by dissenters as the charter of their religious freedom. The 
statute is entitled* "An Act for exempting their Majesties* 
Protestant subjects dissenting from the Church of England, from 
the pemdties of certain laws.'' After rescinding many penal 
statutes enacted at different periods since the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, so far as they related to Protestants dissenting from 
the Church of England, this Act requires them to take the oath 
of allegiance ; to declare their abhorrence of the pretended power 
of the Pope to depose princes ; and to subscribe the thirty-nine 
articles of religion, except the thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth, thirty- 
sixth, and these words in the twentieth :— ** The Church hath 
power to decree rites, or ceremonies, and authority in contro- 
versies of faitL" The Baptists are exempted from subscribing 
part of the twenty-seventh article, respecting infant baptism; 
and the Quakers are required to declare their fidelity to King 
William and Queen Mary, their abhorrence of the pretended 
Papal power, their firm belief of the doctrines of the Trinity, and 
that the Holy Scriptures are of Divine inspiration. Under these 
conditions ** Dissenters from the Church of England, having their 
places of assembly registered, are allowed, and protected in the 
public worship of -41n)ighty God." 

In 1691, heads of agreement were drawn up in order to an 
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aocommodatioD between the Presbyterians and the Independentft 
The three denominations — Baptists, Presbyterians, and Indepen- 
dents — efiTected a more complete union in 1696, and afterwards 
about 1730. It is rather a political than religious compact, and 
formed the basis of other agrei^ments. The three denominations 
still approach the throne as one body, and act together from time 
to time in defence of the rights or general interests of nonoon- 
formity. It appears from the agreement of 1691 tliat each party 
abandoned something of its former rigiduess. The Presbyteriana^ 
as Neale observes, abandoned their servile doctrines, and appeared 
in defence of the civil and religious liberties of mankind. They 
admitted, too, the grand article of independency, that every oon- 
gregation is to be governed by itself The Independents gave up 
the theory of a ruling elder, an officer independent of the pastor. 
" Whereas," they say, " divers are of opinion, that there is also 
the office of ruling elders who labour not in word and doctrine 
and others think otherwise, we agree that this difference make 
no breach amongst us.'* But the cause of dissent was losing 
ground. Their clergy, deprived of the advantages of Oxfonl and 
Cambridge, sunk in general esteem for want of learning ; constant 
defections took place of their best preachers to the Church of 
England. Dissent in all its fonns felt the depressing influences 
of an irreligious age. Internal dissensions broke out Antino- 
mianism destroyed some congregations; Arianism infected 
others. Yet the number of dissenters was still considerable. In 
a petition to parliament in 1714 they state their numbers at one 
million. From this period, that is from the close of the reign oi 
Queen Anne, while Presbyterianism gradually declined in England, 
and became at length all but extinct, the Independent dissenters 
rallied. Under each of the Georges they gjiined fresh accessions 
of strength, and now stand at the head of Protestant nonconfor- 
mity. 

The renovation of the Independent cause from about this 
period may be partly traced to the peculiarities of the ci>ngrega- 
tional system. Each assembly being perfectly free to act for 
itself, none of those difficulties are felt which operate so disadvan- 
tageously amongst other bodies. A few zealous men, without 
interference and without control, form themselves into a Church ; 
and each new congregation, instead of creating a schism, adds 
another perfect church to the Independent brotherhood. The 
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machinery of Church government is always at hand and always 
inexpensive. In pushing forward the outworks of Christianity 
such a system possesses great advantages. 

Another circumstance which tended to revive the drooping 
interest of dissent was the appearance, about this time, of several 
men equally distinguished for abiUties, zeal and piety. Dr. Isaac 
Watts and Matthew Henry will occur to the reader's mind. Both 
of these were the children of persecuted nonconformists ; both of 
them imbibed in their infancy, and retained through life, the 
strongest affection for what was now termed the dissenting 
interest ; and both of ihem were free, to an extent rare indeed in 
those days amongst earnest men, from party spirit and its 
bigotry. Dr. Watts preached in a meeting-house in Mark-lane ; 
Matthew Henry, for the greater part of his life, in Chester. 
They were both of them useful and impressive rather than 
eloquent, though at the time their preaching was much admired. 
It was by the pen they rendered such eminent service not only 
to the cause of nonconformity but to that of pure religion in the 
widest sense. Watts' theological writings were the first among 
dissenters in which the truths of the Gospel were displayed in a 
pure and classical style. He showed that, in order to be a faith- 
ful minister of Christ, it was not requisite to be quaint and 
vulgar on the one hand or pedantic on the other. He was the 
father of a new style of composition on sacred subjects. It is 
true his refinement is excessive, and that he often loses in force 
more than he gains in elegance. But those who rejoice that 
religion should be dissevered firom barli^urotis taste and scholastic 
jargon, will always gratefully acknowledge the services of Dr. 
Isaac Watt& His metrical version of the Psahns and his hymns, 
produced a revolution in public worship. The nonconformist 
poet has reformed the psalmody, not only of every body of 
dissenters but of the Church of England. There are few parishes 
in which a collection of pealms and hymns, in addition to the 
authorized version, has not been introduced ; and still fewer in 
which the greater proportion of the new psalmody is not the 
work of Dr. Watts. He lived to old age, and died in 1748. 
Matthew Henry possessed the genius which perceives the want 
of the age, and supplies it with something that is at once ready 
for immediate use and for the necessities of future generations. 
The dissenters, who read Steele and Addison and Pope during 
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the week, wanteil soinetliing olso th:ii) the old Puritan quartos 
ou Sunday. Matthew Henry supplied the want in his Conunentaiy 
on the Old and New Testament. It was read by all dissenten^ 
and after a hundred and thirty years is still the popular com' 
mentary amongst all classes of Protestants. Henry died suddenly 
in 1714 in the midst of a vigorous and useful life. 

To these men Philip Doil<lridgc succeeded ; a correct and even 
elegant writer, and an accomplishtnl though by no means 
a profound scholar. Hr t^w was a 8acro<l poet, and we are 
indebteil to him for a fi?w of our best hymns. He wrote an 
exposition, with critical notes, of the Now Testament, which is 
reniarkablo for piety ami good sense. This work, and some 
practical tn»atisos, particularly one on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, have become standard books in divinity. The Evidences 
of Doddridgr, and Watts* I^gic, used to form part of the 
university course of reailing at one, if not both, of our ancient 
Universities. To Doddridge the dissenters owe their academies ; 
and to these institutions, in no small measure, their success. 
Excluded by the tests, and by iwverty, from the Universities, 
their youth brought nothing but zeal and go«>d intentions to the 
ministerial work. Doddridge collected several promising young 
men under his roof, and gave them the elements of a sound 
education. Thus the Northampton .'icademy originated, for the 
education of students for the sacred office. It was afterwards 
remtn^ed to Daventry, where it prmhicod sevend divines and 
scholars of consideniblc note. Here Dr. Priestley received his 
education after the death of Dmldridge, and the account he 
gives in his memoirs of its internal state leads irresistibly to 
the conrlusion that the Indepentlent leaders a century ago had 
cviised to attach much importance to the d<x?trinal cn^ed of their 
fathers. " In my time," he siiys, " the Academy was in a state 
IHH.'uliarly favourable to the pursuit of truth, as the students were 
about equally divided upon every cjuestion of muMi importance; 
such as liberty and necessity, the sleep (»f the soul, and all the 
articles of theological orthodoxy and heresy; in consequence of 
which all thes<» topics were the subject of continual discussion 
Our tutors also were of different opinions. Dr. Ash worth taking 
the orthodox side of every question, and Mr. Clark, the sub- 
tutor, that of heresy ; though always with the greatest modesty."* 
Memwira, p. 17. 
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Priestley became a Sociniaii. Mr. Belsham, the theological 
tutor, also embraced the Socinian creed. Under him most of 
the pupils became Socinians, aud the trustees at length deter- 
mined to strike at the root of the evil and dissolved the Academy. 
Academies for the education of dissenting ministers, chiefly 
Independent, have been formed at various places; at Hoxton, 
and afterwards at Homerton and Highbury. For some years 
Dr. John Pye Smith presided over the academy at Homerton, 
Dr. Andrew Kippis and Dr. Abraham' Rees, men of literary 
eminence, were also connected with an academy in London, of 
which Dr. Jennings was the principal ; but heterodox principles 
once more broke up the institution. In short, all the academies 
of the last century appear to have shared the same fate, and 
perished under the influence of Socinianism. But with a return- 
ing spirit of deeper piety and zeal, new institutions sprung up. 
A second academy was founded at Hoxton in 1791, which at 
the beginning of the present century, under the care of Mr. 
Henry Foster Burder and others, tutors of evangelical principles, 
was in high repute. In 1812 nearly a hundred and fifty 
ministers had been educated at this institution, which has since 
been removed to Highbury. For many years an academy has 
existed at Botherbam ; and at the present time, besides an 
academy near Birmingham, there is a flourishing college at Man- 
chester. Since the foundation of the University of London, the 
students from these academies frequently graduate in arts, and 
their education resembles that which the clergy of the establish- 
ment receive at Cambridge and Oxford. But the University of 
Oxford is now accessible to dissenters, and it remains to be seen 
whether English dissent will gain more by the education of its 
ministers in that ancient seat of learning, or lose by the associa- 
tions and influences of the place. This is a subject upon which 
thoughtful dissenters express some anxiety. 

To resume the history of the Independents. The successes of 
Whitfield and the Wesleys in the middle of the last century 
were highly advantageous to their cause. The Wesleys, it is 
true, formed societies after a model of their own. The friends 
of Whitfield formed Lady Himtingdon's Connection, of which 
we have given a sketcL But the overflowing waters of this 
religious commotion were still sufficient to refiresh and fill the 
reservoirs of the old dissent From the period of Whitfield's 
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ministry, the Independents, in common with every otiier class of 
orthodox dissenteni, received large accessions. A spirit of re- 
ligious inquiry succeeded to a long period of indifferenca The 
Church of England was supine, the dissenting leaders eneigetic, 
and the harvest fell into their hands. No technical difficulties 
interfered to prevent the erection of meeting-houses wherever a 
spot of ground could be had and funds obtained ; and chuichen 
on the Congregational system sprung up in every market town, 
and every considerable parish. Many of these, especially in Wales* 
assumed a form of government slightly modified, trustees and 
managers being introduced in the place of deacons, or in addition 
to theuL They bear the general name of Calvinistic Methodists, 
and the members amount, in Wales only, to about fifty thousand. 
The English followers of Whitfield, if not of Lady Huntingdon's 
Connection, have swelled the ranks of the CongregationalistSL 

The opinions of Dr. Priestley and his party were pushed so fiu* 
and stated with so much warmth al)out this period that it 
became impossible for the orthodox dissenters any longer to 
observe even the appearance of neutrality. ** The unlawful 
truce with error," say Drs. Bogue and Bennett, " which was too 
long the sin of many dissenters, and which did more mischief 
than any form of warfare, was broken. To Dr. Priestley, in a 
great degree, must be attributed the violation of the unholy 
league. Dr. Priestley's zeal exj)osed the folly of the orthodox in 
iKjing induced by the sounds of charity, candour, and forbeanmce, 
to tolerate fatal errors; and, from this time, dissenters ceased 
to seek an equivocal middle course. This decided change was 
highly advantageous to the cause of evangelical <lissenters.*' 

At first the breach with these, the relics of the elder Presby- 
terians, was attended with considerable polemical asperity ; but 
the orthodox dissentei*s, de?>isting from a worn-out controversy, now 
directed their energies to the dittusion of religion. Tliey entered 
vigorously on the work of missions ; and the London Missionary 
Society, formed at the close of the century, is a noble monument 
of their faith and zeal. It was hitended, by the union of Chris- 
tians of every orthodox communion, to make one grand and 
simultaneous effort for the conversion of the heathen. An Inde- 
pendent minister first called the attention of English CluristianB 
to the subject The In<le|;H?ndent clmrches and their pastois 
entered with great ardour into tlie pn»ject ; they were joined by 
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the Calvinistic Methodists, a few Scotch Presbyterians, and by 
many distinguished laymen and clergymen of the Church of 
England. The scheme, as originally planned, ivas soon found 
impracticable : the members of the Church of England retired, 
in a firiendly spirit, and formed the Church Missionary Society, 
and the Scotch Presbjrterian Church, though not till after the 
lapse of more than twenty years, established missions of her own. 
The Baptists likewise, strict Independents in Church government, 
found it necessary to form a separate missionary society ; and 
thus the original institution was left almost entirely in the hands 
of the Independents. Into the details of their missions we do 
not profess to enter. In zeal, or in success, perhaps no other 
insUtution of the same description has outrun tiiem. They have 
civilised the islands of the South Pacific, and converted Otaheite 
to the Gospel. They have established vigorous missions in India, 
and their agents are working with success amongst the Mahome- 
dans and the decayed churches in the East. 

In the United States, to which the reader may expect that 
some reference should be made, the history of Independency has 
only been written as that of the Pilgrim Fathers, the Brownists, 
who settled at Boston in tbe reign of Charles I. Its progress, 
however, has afforded few important incidents, nor has its success 
been very great, except among the Baptists. Thus, by the 
•eventh census of the United States recently published, while 
the Methodists have upwards of twelve thousand churches, accom- 
modating upwards of four millions two hundred thousand persons, 
fhe Baptists have eight thousand seven hundred and ninety-one 
churches, with accommodation for upwards of three miUiona 
Bat the Congregationalists, or Independents, have but sixteen 
knndred and seventy-four churches, accommodating only seven 
Inuidred and ninety-five thousand persons. This does not 
isdnde the Unitarians, who are also Independents, and number 
upwards of two thousand churcbea In Great Britain and Ireland^ 
in 1842, the number of congregational churches was two thou- 
•Bd one hundred and seventy-three, and the number of ministers, 
eidusive of itinerant and lay agents, nineteen hundred and 
ierenty-nine. The Baptists had in addition about two thousand 
fhoes of worship. Nine years later, in the census of 1851, the 
Iidi^iendents, exclusive of Baptists, made a return of three 
flKxiiand two hundred and forty-four places of worship, accom- 
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modating out; inillioD and Bixty-eight thousand persuna. Thus 
in nine years ("ougregationalism added one-third to the number 
of its chapels. It may be supposed that the increase of worship- 
pers was in the same proportion. 



During the long reign of George III., the dissenters took a 
conspicuous plucc in English literature. The names of Priestley 
in science, of Dr. Aiken in polite literature, and of a host ol 
others on the current politics and polemic theology of the day. 
were well known. But it seems to be a necessary consequence 
that in churches unendowed, the impoverishment of literature 
amongst the clergy should be in proportion to their increase of 
veal and piety. The duties of the ministry properly dischaiged 
so occupy the time and thoughts, that except it be on questions 
of immediate interest, leisure is seldom found for the emjdoyment 
of the pen. At the present time the literature of dissent b 
England is chiefly displayed in criticism, and in the production 
of memoirs or historical sket^ihes and reviews, which aim at 
nothing beyond an imme<]iato sale and general usefulness. The 
" Eclectic " and the " British Quarterly " Reviews, the literary 
organs of dissenters, sustain a high reputation beyond the circle 
of their religious party. The general consent of all orthodox 
divines has admitted the " Scripture Testimony to the Divinity of 
the Messiah," by the kite Dr. Pye Smith, into the first rank of 
critical theology. Of living writers, of course we may not speak, 
except it be to say that several of them are capable of higher 
flights than they have yet attempted ; and that the great fault 
of the literature of dissent at present is its exclusive character. 
The ground which is common to all Christians is unoccupied, or 
only made subservient to the promotion of their private views. 
Nothing is wanted more than a generous spirit on their own part, 
to introduce some living authors to a far wider circle of readers, 
and a far wider influence, than as the mere exponents of dissent 
they can ever hope to gain. 

See \YaUcer8 Histoi^y of the Iiidepeiidenta, Work^ of John 
Owen, D,D, Hdlierington'a History of the WeatmiTisUr As- 
sembly, Fletcliers Uisiory of the Revival of Iiulependency in 
England, Hanbury's Uistorical Mevwrials reUiting to the 
IndependentSy 4 vols, Bogue and Bennett's History of Pny- 
testmd Dissentei^Sy 2 vols. 
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jEELAND, Church of. — Christianity has existed in Ireland 
-■" fix)m a very early period. St. Patrick, its reputed apostle, is 
supposed by Archbishop Ussher and others to hare opened bis 
mission about the year 432. The island was then occupied by 
colonists of different tribes, who probably spoke in various lan- 
guages. And, if the accounts in which Irish historians love to 
indulge of the civilization of the country at a period still more 
remote be true, it was again relapsing into barbarism. A great 
change was imdoubtedly wrought by St Patrick, and considerable 
portions of the island embraced the faith. Beyond these simple 
beta we have little to relate ; for the history of those times is 
distorted by feble or buried in obscurity. According to Nennius, 
who was abbot of Bangor in the seventh century, the name of 
Patridus or Patrick was given to him by Pope Celestine, by whom 
he was consecrated a bishop, and sent into Ireland. The form of 
Christianity which he introduced was most probably that which 
existed amongst the Picts and Britons. It embraced a few great 
facts, and founded upon these a moral code, imperfect indeed 
compared with the lofty standard of the New Testament, yet 
incalculably superior to the usages of barbarous and heathen 
tribes. 

Centuries of darkness foUow. The same causes which obscure 
the history of the Church in England, almost obliterate that of 
the sister country. Amidst frequent invasions of Danish pirates 
and increasing warfare between its native princes, religion 
decayed, and the native literature was lost All that we seem to 
know with certainty is this, that the original constitution of the 
Charch was episcopal Indeed, in the earliest ages of its exist- 
ence, its bishops are said to have exceeded three hundred ; but 
many of these must have presided only over a cluster of hamlets, 
or a small district, and theu: number was soon reduced. Still in 
the year 1152, four hundred years before the Reformation, they 
assembled in a national sjmod to the number of thirty-four ; of 
whom five were in the province of Dublin, ten in that of Armagh, 
seven in Tuam, and eleven in Cashel. Many of these had dis- 
appeared at the time of the Reformation. 

It is also suflBciently attested, that, whether St Patrick received 
his orders from Celestine or not, the pre-reformation Church of 
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Inhmd iiiaintAinetl itficlf indopemlent of the Church of Rome, at 
liast till the niidiUe of the twelfth century. The archbishops of 
Arinagli were in Rpiritual things supreme, creating ardibidioiiB 
uih! erecting hiHhoprics without consulting the pope. The vacant 
bishoprics were filled by candidates chosen by the deigy or laitr 
of the diocese, or by the influence or nomination of the civil 
power, still with the approlxition of the clergy and people. Some 
parts of the Island, peopled by colonies from the North of 
Europe, regarde<I tlie English Normans as their ooantrymsii, 
and sent their bishops to be consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; but in every case, both appointments and conaeGn- 
tions were independent of the papal see. 

Tht* submission of the Irish Church to Rome was volontaiy, 
althou<rh the motives which led to the step are uncertain. Ma- 
laoliy 0*Morgair, Archbishop of Armagh, dissatisfied upon aome 
iurcount or other, resigned his post in 1137, and retired to the 
sutfragjui l)ishopric of Uown. The question of the celibacy of 
the clergy had lon^; agitated the whole of Christendom* and 
llome now promoted to the utmost those views which she soon 
afterwards rigi^lly enforced. It is probable thut 0*Moigair 
wislied to assimilate the usiigcs of his native chim^h to those of 
Konie, on this sis well as some other points. He made a joum^ 
to Rome, and S(^)licited from Poiv Innocent II. the pallium or 
}Kil], an ensign of dignity which the ]x>pe had begim to confer on 
archhishops, for the .see of Armagh, as well as for that of Cashd, 
which had just been erected into a metropolitan church. He 
was received with courtesy, and st^nt bick as the pope's legate in 
Ireland. But, with regard to the palls, he was informed that a 
matter of so much importance must be conducted with great 
ileliberation, and he was advised to call together, in his new 
caf)acity, a synod of his countrymen, at whose request alone the 
favour could be granted. O'Morgair obeyed his instructions with 
the zeal of a new proselyte, an<l in the year 1 1 48, at a synod 
assembled at Holm- Patrick, fifteen bishoj)s, two hundred priests 
and a cousiilemble number of the inferior clergy are said to have 
joined in soliciting the pope for these l)adges of their own 
dept^ndence. Eugenius 111. now filled the papal chair, and to 
him the ])etition was addressed, and 0*Morgair at his own 
rc(iuest was deputed to c<^nvey it. Ilie legate died upon his 
j(»uniey; but the opportunity for papid interposition was not 
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lost, nor were the proceedings delayed. John Paparo, a cardinal, 
was appointed apostolic legate from the pope in Ireland. He 
arrived in 1152 with four palls, which he was commanded to 
confer on the Archbishops of Dublin, Armagh, Cashel, and Tuam. 
On his arrival he convened a national synod at Kella Some of 
the clergy refused to sanction the council by their presence ; but 
the majority of the bishops obeyed the mandate, and conferred 
the pall on each of the four archbishops, recognizing Gelatins 
Archbishop of Armagh, in accordance with ancient usage, as the 
Primate of all Ireland. 

The Irish Church followed the downward course of Christen- 
dom. But it does not appear that papal interference extended 
further than to bestow the pall, as sees fell vacant, for half a 
century. In 1172, Henry II. completed the conquest of Ireland, 
and in 1175 he exercised his power by giving the bishopric ot 
Waterford to an Irishman named Augustine, whom he sent to 
the Archbishop of Cashel for consecration. In 1202, John had 
succeeded to the throne, and he plunged into one of those fruit- 
less controversies with the papacy, a recurrence of which embit- 
tered and disgraced his whole life. The archbishopric of 
Armagh being vacant, there were several competitors. The 
king decided in favour of Humphrey de TickhuU, while the pope 
declared in fevour of another candidate, Eugene MacGillivider. 
The king incensed sent mandatory letters to all the suffragan 
bishops of that province, forbidding them to acknowledge Eugene 
for their metropolitan ; and circulated duplicates among all his 
faithful subjects of the province, imposing on them the like pro- 
hibitions. But the king's archbishop died, and he immediately 
confirmed the election of a third candidate, while MacGillivider 
hastened to Rome, and procmred a formal ratification of his claim. 
On his return, the king was bribed by three hundred marks of 
silver, and three marks of gold, and was thus induced to acquiesce 
in the pope's pretensions. This is the first instance in which an 
archbishop of Armagh received his appointment from Rome. 

In obedience to her usual policy, the advantage thus gained 
was turned by the papal court to the best account. The appoint- 
ments in Ireland were often disputed. It was seldom that the 
sovereign, the people, and the clergy could agrea If the chapter, 
or cathedral body, elected without the king's license, or coTige 
(Telire, he annulled the act, and commanded them to proceed to 
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:i ii(>w t:ltx*tiun. If hv. iiami*il tliu pir^on to be chosen, tlie 
chapter, Hup]X)ncMl by tht- suflhigcs of the people*, elected some 
one i*l.s(\ The pope was ever on the watob for these quarrels, 
which he generally 8et at rest by placing a creature of his own 
in thi* vacant see, out of the plenitude of his apostolic power, and 
in ((pial contempt ioT the rights of l>oth of the contending parties. 
At first he prt)fe>siNl to control only the spiritualities of the 
sees he thus dispusetl of, leaving the temporal concerns entirely 
to the cn»\vn ; but <KX*asionR presi*nted themselves when the 
einlmrnissmcnts of the sovereign invitinl further aggression, and 
the {uiiuil court beg:in to hold at its disi)o»il both the spiritual 
and the civil rights of the Irish prelates. In short, the encroadi- 
nieuts which were resisteil successfully in England, were tamely 
Mibuiitted to in the sister amntry. Thus, in lSo8, when Heniy 
III. w;is at war with his kirons, Pope Alexander IV. commanded 
him to restore forthwith the temporalities of the archbishopric 
of Annagh, which lu^ had conferred on O'Conellan, the arch- 
bishop, and wliich Ht*nry had on some account withheld ; and 
the king was obliged to consent. This contest wiLscarrieil on with 
vMriiius success till the Reformation. The Irish bishops were 
t.bliged by the .sovereign to receivt? consocratii»n in England, and 
they woR» then compel! .'l to reuouuce in jjcrson any claims pre- 
judicial to the crown contiiined in the jjope's bulls. In 1306, 
Kdwanl II. withheld tin* temponditics from Walter, Archbishop 
of Annagh, until he had renouno'd the secular rights couferivd 
uptu him by the pope, and paid a tine of Hve thousand crowns 
for the mistlemeanonr. Succvss in this dispute depended on the 
vigour of the s^nereign, on the (»ne side, and on the cunning and 
IKTtinacity of thejM»jK», on the other. One device of the papal 
see was to aflfect that a flaw existt.'d in the title, owing to some 
informality in tlie election, or to other causes. The candidate, 
wearied with delay, was induced to resign his pretensions and 
then to receive his bi>ho|iric back again by <lonation from the 
jK>pe. This oc^-iuTetl in the cas«.» of William de Binuingham, 
elected Archbishop of Tuani in \'2S[)^ who on his resignation of 
his lawful claim was reapp«.>inte<l by the po|M*. 

In other resi>ects the influ!»n«'e of the pap d see was prejudi- 
cially felt in Ireland. FiiVit, in 1 220, a tenth of all the moveables 
wius demanded to assist the [)np4> in his war against the emperor. 
In 1240, PojK.' Lireginy demanded further, under pun of excoin- 
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munication and oth||r censures, a twentieth part of the whole 
land. In 1270, a nuncio was sent to claim the tithes of all 
spiritual preferments for three years to come. The power of 
Rome was now at its height ; a fact in proof of which two curious 
instances are related. In 1329, the pope sent over a commission 
to the Dean of St. Patrick's, by which he was authorized to hear 
the Archbishop of Dublin's confession of certain crimes, at his 
own request ; and the dean was empowered to remit all the sins 
which might be confessed by the archbishop, except contempt of 
the papal authority. And in 1394, Pope Boniface IX., to make 
room for a favourite of his own, degraded William O'Cormacain, 
against his will, from the archbishopric of Tuam and removed 
him to the bishopric of Clonfert. Thus presuming to do, as an 
Irish historian remarks, what the king could not do ; namely, 
to deprive a man of his freehold without the judgment of his 
peers. 

The example of the papal see at length infected the Irish 
clergy, and more especially those of rank and station. The two 
centuries before the Reformation were spent in an unceasing effort 
on their part to get rid of the supremacy of the English crown. 
We should be disposed to regard their conduct with more com- 
plaisance had they not shown, at the same time, a spiili of 
abject prostration to the pope. It was not a struggle for the 
independence of the Irish Church, but merely for the transfer of 
its allegiance from one master to another. Ireland was certainly 
governed at this time with a lenient hand; for had the same 
offences been committed in England by rebellious prelates, they 
would have been rewarded with imprisonment for life, or the 
more speedy justice of the halter. Thus, besides repeated efforts, 
made by the bishops in a body, to prevent their tenants from 
suing in the king's court without a license from the pope, the 
Bishop of Down claimed the right of pardoning felons ; the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh seized the revenues of Dromore, the see being 
vacant; and soon afterwards, in 1291, openly placed himsiilf at 
the head of a treasonable association. This confederacy included 
the three other archbishops, all the suflfragan bishops, all the 
deans and chapters, and the other orders of the clergy, who 
bound themselves, not only under their hands and seals, but by 
the sanction of an oath, to the following articles. They swore, first, 
" that if they, or any of them, their churches, rights, jurisdictions, 
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liberties, or customs, should, by any lay xK>wer or jurisdictioD 
whatever, be impeded, resisted, or grieve<^ they would at their 
common expense, in proportion to their respective incomes^ 
support, maintain, and defend each other, in all courts, and before 
all judges, either ecclesiastical or secular." Secondly, ^ that if 
any of their messengers, proctors, or the executors of their ordei% 
should suffer any loss or damage in the execution of their 
business, by any lay power or jurisdiction, they would amjij 
and without delay, make up to them all such losses and 
damages, according to a rateable proportion of their revenue&" 
Other articles of the agreement pledged them to mutual co- 
operation ; others enforced sentences of excommunication ; so 
that, if a person excommunicated in one diocese, should flee to 
another, the place where he continued should be put under an 
interdict ; and they further laid every archbishop and bishqp, 
who should be negligent in executing the agreement, under a 
penalty, respectively, of five hundred marks, and two hundred 
pounds to the pope This agreement was executed in the 
Dominican convent at Trim, the Sunday after St. Matthew's 
day, and needs no comment 

The behaviour of the prelates, and their factious quarrels, not 
unaccompanied with frequent violence,bears a painful testimony to 
the wretched state of religion about this period. A controversy 
existed for three or four centuries between the archbishops of 
Armagh and Dublin as to the right of either to bear his cross 
erect in the province of the other. The contest was carried on 
by force and fraud ; sometimes the obnoxious cross was carried 
off by stealth ; more frequently the retainers of the offended 
prelate fell upon the bearers and blood was shed. The contro- 
versy was still raging when the Reformation put an end to it 
A contention arose between the prelates of Waterford and 
Lismore about certain lands to which each of them laid claim ; 
the question was referred to delegates appointed by the pope, 
who gave their decision in favour of the Bishop of Lismore. 
His episcopal rival formed a plot, with some of his dependents ; 
seized him in his own cathedral during divine worship, tore off 
his episcopal robes, besides plundering the church, hmried him 
from place to place, and at length imprisoned him in irons in the 
castle of Dungarvan. He contrived to escape after seven weeks' 
confinement, having suffered cruelly, when he was again surprised 
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by one of the clergy of the diocese of Waterford, who drew his 
sword and attempted to cut off his head. In 1353, a strange 
contest arose betwen the Archbishop of Cashel and his suffragan 
the Bishop of Waterford. The latter, without the license of his 
Metropolitan, had committed two heretics to the flames. The 
archbishop took his revenge, came at midnight with a numerous 
body of men well armed, attacked the bishop in his apartments, 
robbed him, and retired, leaving him severely wounded. A few 
years afterwards, viz. 1369, matters were reversed, and now a 
Bishop of Limerick fell upon an Archbishop of Cashel. The 
former being cited upon the charge of violating certain privileges 
of the Franciscan friars, assaulted his Metropolitan, tore the 
citation from his hands with such force that he drew his blood, 
and threatened him and his attendants with further violence 
unless they instantly retreated. The archbishop fled from 
Limerick, and the bishop in his pontifical robes publicly ex- 
communicated by bell, book, and candle, every citizen who had 
given him entertainment The archbishop returning afterwards, 
to preach at Limerick, according to custom on a stated solemnity, 
the bishop, by proclamation, threatened with excommunication 
all who should hear the sermon, and did in fact proceed to 
excommunicate those who heard it When the archbishop left 
the city the bishop sent his followers after him, who tore the 
bridle from his horse and otherwise insulted him. 

The character of the inferior clergy was of course like that of 
their superiors. In the year 1307 the prior of New Town was 
accused of murdering one of his own canons and of assisting his 
brother in the murder of another. He evaded justice by the 
plea that he was a clerk, and not amenable to the civil courts — 
a plea, however, which, at that period, would have effectually 
secured him, even if the crime had been committed in England, 
or indeed in any part of western Christendom. In 1390, the 
king having issued Letters Patent to inquire into certain ex- 
tortions and offences in the Cistertian Abbey of Dunbrody, the 
royal commissioner on his arrival was assaulted with violence by 
the abbot, his monks, and their associates. They seized and 
destroyed the king's letters, and imprisoned the commissioner 
until they had extorted an oath that he would not prosecute any 
of the persons concerned in the transaction. At a much later 
period, in 1629, the clergy of Limerick were again aroused to 
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violence The oocawiOD ot the timiait vfep a is*iKHu enacted in 
the frf-ovincuJ fTxiod, giving authority to the mAjor of limctick 
t/> irnprijir^n clerkB in oTicra uiitii their debts vere paid, without 
the mk of excommimicauon. A more expresbive comment on 
the low cy^ndition of the Irish Churdi at the time just preceding 
the Kefonoation is not wanted. 

In other respects the morals of the dergr were at the lowest 
ebb. (.V*liljacy was introduced in the twelfth centnrj, and from 
that date the clergy rapi«Uy degenerated. Incontinence hai 
never been the vice of the Iri^h character. The Irish clergy have 
ht:f:n the only exception. It were needlesB, says Bishop Mant, 
ill hiri History of the Church of Ireland, as it is revolting, to 
dwell on individual examples of this profligacy: its extensive 
prevalence appears even amongst the municipal regulations of 
the town of Galway, and we refer the reader to his pages for an 
extract from the records of that city, which painfully confirms 
the chorga John Bale, the first Protestant bishop of Ossoiy, 
rel;it<.*H that, when he arrived in Ireland, it was esteemed an 
honour to be the illegitimate offspring of a priest. In 1537, the 
f^rarid jury of Clonmel charged several of the regular priests 
iwfore tho king's commissionenj, for living in adultery. And 
in tho Irish Statute Book there is an Act (11 Elizabeth, chapter 
6, anno 1569) to put an end to " the great abuse of the clergy 
of Munster and Connaught, in a<lmitting unworthy persons to 
0(;(;lc;Hi2istical dignities, which hod not lawfulness of birth ; but 
wen; dtiscended from uncliaste and unmarried abbots, piion^ 
deans, cliapters, and such like ; getting into the said dignities 
either with force, simony, friendship, or other corrupt means, to 
i\w grtyit overthrow of God's holy Church, and the evil example 
of all honest congregations." 

Tho intellectual condition of the clergy was on a level with 
thoir morals. Tha seculars were not able to say mass, or even to 
pronounw* tho wonls in the Ljitin tongue. A college existed at 
Armagh wlu*re a few of the higher clergy received their education ; 
and an att4'nipt luul been nimle to found a university in Dublin. 
A bull wius obtained from Clement the Fifth by the archbishop 
for that puriH)Ho in tho year 1311, but his death occurred soon after, 
and till' project failed. It \vi\n n?vivetl by his successor in 1320; 
and a divinity lecture was foundetl by King Edward the ITiird ; 
but from the want of suflicient endowments, and the poverty oi 
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the oGuntry, the oolite fell into decay and had ceased to exist in 
the time of Henry the Eighth. Monastic institutions however 
abounded, and feebly supplied the place of colleges and schools. 
The number of monks was almost incredible. They are said at 
one time to have equalled all the other inhabitants of the kingdom. 
Archdall, in his " Monasticon Hibemicum/' gives an account of 
about eleven hundred religious houses ; to which Grose, in his 
** Irish Antiquities," adds three hundred more. Many of these 
were very obscure, and had gradually perished. The number 
suppressed at the Reformation did not exceed five hundred. 
Compared with the magnificent abbeys of England these institu- 
tions were poor ; yet fourteen abbots and ten priors sat amongst 
the Lords of the Irish Parliament 

The finest qualities of the Irish character, its susceptibility to 
religious impressions, together with the absence of that cunning 
which teaches men to suspect deceit in others, laid it open to the 
artifices of a designing priesthood. In consequence, superstition 
has made Ireland her chosen home. Legends and miracles, the 
most extravagant, adorn, or disfigure, almost every weU and 
river, and glade and mountain-side. Of these traditions some 
have at least poetical beauty to commend them, others are desti- 
tute even of this redeeming feature. Of the former class is the 
story of Saint Nessan who dwelt in Ireland's Eye, or Saint 
Nessan's Island, where he gave himself to prayer and fasting. 
In this place the evil spirit appeared to him in the form of a very 
black man : the saint pursued him, holding a bunch of hyssop 
full of holy water, and the tempter fled out upon the sea. Nissan 
followed, walking safely on the waters, overtook his adversary, 
and chased him to a cavern in the Hill of Howth, at the mouth 
of which may still be seen his image in the native rock. In his 
pursuit the sidnt lost his copy of the Gospels in the deep : it was 
found long afterwards, without a stain, by some fisherman ; and 
for ages Saint Nessan's Gospel was held in such reverence that 
no false witness would venture to make oath upon it ; for the per- 
jurer fell instantly before the Divine vengeance. No Church was 
more rich in relica A catalogue of those of the cathedral of 
Christ Church, Dublin, has been preserved in the library of Trinity 
College. It is a singular proof of ignorance and credulity. 
Besides the bones of innumerable saints, there was an image of 
the Saviour which had spoken twice ; his staff, conferred by an 
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angi4 on St. Patrick ; a thorn from the crown ; the cloak in 
which he lay in the manger : also the girdle of the Virgin, and 
some of her milk ; the stone upon which the law was given to 
Moses ; parts of the selpulchre of Lazarus, and of that of the 
Virgin Mary ; and, lastly, the stone altar of St Patrick, on which 
a leper had been miraculously transported from Ireland to the 
Welsh coast. In England, penances were comparatively rare ; a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Saint Thomas of Canterbury always 
savoured of making holiday ; but in Ireland penances were at 
once severe and general. These we need not describe, because 
they are practised to this day, and known to every reader. 
Tlie tens of thousands of both sexes who crawl, bare-legged and 
bleeding, around Saint Patrick's purgatory, on the Island of 
Lough Dourg, represent the tens of thousands who performed the 
same penances upon the same spot long before the Reformation 
dawned. Lough Dourg indeed had already gained its scandalous 
notoriety ; and the pilgrims who had lacerated themselves by 
day, consoled themselves by debaucheries at night Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, in 1 497, commanded the destruction of the 
" station ;" but the interest of the priests, who throve upon the 
sufferings of the deluded people, was stronger than the Papal 
arm ; and Lough Dourg exhibits in the nineteenth century, 
fanatical superstitions scarcely to be equalled in any, at least, of 
the Transalpine dependencies of Rome. 

We now take our leave of the Church of Rome in Ireland to 
trace the progress of the Reformation, and the fortunes of the 
Protestant Church, as it was by law established. 

Tlie first step was taken in 1537, when Henry the £ighth asserted 
his supremacy. The consequences of this claim were at once 
perceived, and the adherents of the Papal Church determined to 
resist it. They were led by Cromar, Archbishop of Armagh, a 
prelate of gravity, learning, and popular manners. He had lately 
held the high office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; his influence 
was great; and he made use of it with success amongst the 
suffragan bishops and inferior clergy ; urging them to support the 
pope's supremacy in despite of the pretensions of the king. Such 
contumacy Henry would not have endured in England from the 
proudest of his prelates. But, either indifferent or afraid, he 
temporized in Ireland. Cromar, though primate of all Ireland, 
was permitted to retain his post, and thus the Reformation was 
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crippled from its birth. The first Protestant archbishop was 
Oecage Brown, promoted to the metropolitan see of Dublin in 
1535. A man of learning and piety, educated at Oxford, and 
formerly president, or provincial, of the order of Augustine 
Friars in England. He had been for some time known as a 
student of Luther's writings and a friend of the Beformation ; he 
had even taught his Augustine monks to forsake the worship of 
the Virgin, and address their prayers to Christ alone. He was con- 
secrated by Cranmer, now Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by 
Shaxton and Fisher, Bishops of Salisbury and Bochester ; and a 
commission was issued, about the same time, to confer with the 
government in Ireland for the removal of the pope*s authority. 
Bills were introduced into the Irish parliament declaring the 
king^s supremacy over the Church in Ireland, and taking away 
the aathority of the bishop of Rome. They were strongly 
opposed, particularly in the upper house; but through the 
influence of the ardibishop were passed. The first fruits, by 
another act^ were given to the king. Thirteen religious houses 
were suppressed ; the twentieth of the profits of all spiritual pro- 
motions was ordered to be paid yearly to the king for ever ; and 
the payment of Peter-pence or other fees to the bishop of Some 
was forbidden. Another act was passed of which the effect has 
been unfortunate. It forbade spiritual promotions '' only to such 
as could speak English," unless after four proclamations in the 
next market-town such could not be had ; and an oath was to be 
administered to every person in orders, that he would endeavour 
to learn the English tongue, and speak the same to all under his 
care, and preach the word of God in English, if a preacher. The 
statute was no doubt well meant ; but its fruits have been dis- 
astrous. It was hoped that the native Irish, forgetting their 
mother-tongue, would forsake its superstitions But the result 
has been, that the reformed clergy have always been regarded as 
aliens, and the national Church a foreign institution. 

The Protestant Archbishop of Dublin appears to have entered 
upon his arduous duties in a temper at once sincere and 
moderate. But his success was slow ; and in 1537 an angry letter 
was addressed to him by Henry*s command^ in wlilch he was 
threatened with the king's displeasure on account of the tardy 
progress of the Reformation. The fault lay chiefly with the 
kii^ himself. Cromar, the primate, was at the head of the 
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Popish party, and if he did not openly defy the king s authority, 
he secretly countermined it. The Archbishop of Dublin attempted 
to remove the images and relics from his cathedral. The Arch- 
bishop of Tuam protested against the sacrilege, and sought 
assistance from the Pope. Backed by such authority, the prior 
of the cathedral, and the Dean of St Patrick, were encouraged to 
resist their own diocesan. From a letter addressed by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin to Lord Cromwell, dated January 8th, 1538, 
and preserved at Lambeth, it is evident that the Reformation was 
already blighted in the bud. He complains that while, upon the 
one hand, he was insulted and imprisoned by the Lord Deputy, 
as a man who had fallen beneath the king's displeasure, he was 
left, on the other, to fight the battle of the Reformation single 
handed. The clergy were utterly refractory ; not one of them 
could he induce "either to preach the word of God, or to own 
the just title of our most illustrious prince." They would not 
even remove the name of the bishop of Rome out of the mass- 
books ; while a general pardon for disobedience to the king from 
the pope of Rome was publicly received. " George, my brother 
of Armagh," he says in a subsequent letter, " doth underhand 
occa^on quarrels ; and is not active to execute his Highness's 
orders in his diocese." The pope issued his bull of excommunica- 
tion against all heretics ; and especially such as denied supremacy 
to him and his successors in all things, spiritual as well as 
temporal. A rebellion instantly broke out, headed by O'Neal, a 
Papist, which was defeated with much bloodshed. Tlie Lord 
Deputy himself was a favourer of image worship. A conunission 
was at last issued from London at the archbishop's request, and 
a visitation was made in some parts of Ireland. In the presence 
of the commissioners two archbishops and eight bishops took the 
oath of supremacy. The dissolution of the monasteries now pro- 
ceeded ; that of the Holy Trinity in Dublin was converted into a 
dean and chapter, and is since known as the cathedral of Christ 
Church. In 1536, three hundred and seventy religious houses 
were suppressed, of the yearly value of 32,000i. Their chattels 
were rated at 100,000/. These comprehended all the monastic 
establishments of importance, although a few still remained which 
were suppressed afterwards. Their value, in so poor a country, 
was considerable. In England the Church was possessed at the 
Reformation, of at least one -third of the whole property of the 
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kingdom. It seems probable that in Ireland the proportion was 
at least as great ; and yet the people remained in a state of utter 
barbarism. Their clei^gy were illiterate ; " many of them know- 
ing, ' as the Archbishop of Dublin says in one of his letters, ** no 
more Latin than might be taught to a bird/' and repeating a 
service the words of which they pronounced with difficidty. It is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the religious houses were the 
receptacles of sloth, and if so, beyond a doubt of vice and disorder. 
Under Edward the Sixth the Reformation made some progress. 
Protestant bbhops were appointed in 1550 to five vacant sees, 
as well as to the archbishopric of Armagh. The English Bible 
and liturgy were introduced in 1551. A Bible and liturgy in 
the Irish tongue might have saved Ireland from three hundred 
years of disgrace and wretchedness. But in that age of sagacious 
statesmen and dauntless reformers, the importance of the 
measure was not felt Bishop Burnet says that no attempt was 
made to introduce the Bible or the Prayer-book in the Irish 
language. The diligent research of Bishop Mant has discovered 
that this is not strictly true. Some steps were taken with a view 
to the translation of the liturgy, but nothing was effected. 
Turnery being nominated by the king, was urged by Cranmer to 
fill the see of ArmagL He showed the utmost repugnance 
to accept it ; if he went thither, he said, he must preach to 
Intone walls and empty benches ; for the people understood no 
English. Cranmer urged him to learn the Irish tongue ; wisely 
adding that both his person and his doctrine would be more 
acceptable, not only to his diocese, but through the whole of 
Ireland ; but Turner was resolute in his refusal, and the vacant 
see was given to Hugh Goodacre, the fifth person to whom it 
had been offered. So reluctant were the English clergy to enter 
upon this missionary work. Of the new bishops. Bale of Ossory 
seems to have possessed in a high degree all the qualifications, 
except a knowledge of the Irish language, for his arduous 
post Divine worship was performed for the first time in the 
cathedral church of Dublin, according to the English liturgy, on 
Easterday, 1651, before the viceroy and the civic authorities. 
Dowdall, now Archbishop of Armagh, like his predecessor, was 
opposed to the Beformatioa He was either deprived, or retiring 
in disgust a voluntary exile, the primacy was conferred on the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
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King Edward died, the Reformation was again suspended, 
and popery was at once restored. Mary issued a commission in 
April 1 554 to Dowdall, now again Archbishop of Armagh, whom 
she had also reinstated in the primacy, and other delegates, for 
restoring the ancient faith, and punishing those clergymen who 
had been guilty of violating the law of celibacy by marriage. 
The Archbishop of Dublin, and the other Protestant bishops, 
were deprived ; most of them fled ; Bale was surrounded in his 
house by a rabble led by the popish priests ; five of his servants 
were killed before his face, and his own life was saved by the 
opportune arrival* of a military force After many perils he 
reached Basle, which was then filled with English fugitives, and 
he remained there till the death of Mary. He is one of the 
seven prelates named in the warrant for the consecration of 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1559, after the accession of 
Elizabeth ; but he was not restored to his Irish diocese, and 
died a prebend of Canterbury. Probably advancing years 
indisposed him to return to the scene of his former labours. No 
Pi otestants were burnt in Ireland, but a commission is said to 
have been issued for that purpose, when the death of Mary, 
happily for the world, occurred, and prevented its execution- 
Archbishop Ussher and others, relate, that Dr. Cole, a furious 
papist, was entrusted with this oommission, and had arrived at 
Chester on his way to Ireland with it. Here his vanity led him 
to boast, in the hearing of his hostess, that he carried that in his 
bag which would lash the Protestants of Ireland. The woman 
was a Protestant, having a brother a citizen of Dublin ; much 
troubled at the doctor's words, she watched her opportunity to 
open the box and take the commission out of it, placing in 
lieu thereof a sheet of paper with a pack of cards, and tlie knave 
of clubs placed uppermost Cole arrived in Dublin on the 7th 
of October, 1558, and immediately waited on Lord Fitz Walter, 
the Lord Deputy, and the Privy Council Here he first dis- 
covered his loss, but not till he had made a speech and presented 
the box in which the commission had been enclosed. The Lonl 
Lieutenant seems to have enjoyed the embarrassment of the 
Queen's messenger, being probably avei-se to the fanatical mea- 
sure. " Lot us have another commission," he said, " and we 
will shuffle the cards* in the meanwhile." " The doctor, being 
troubled in his niinrl, wont his way and returned into England, 
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and coming to the court obtained another commission; but 
staying for the wind at the water-side, news came to him that 
the Queen Mary was dead." 

Nearly a year passed after the accession of Elizabeth before 
any measures were taken to complete the reformation of the 
Irish Church. In January, 1560, an act was passed in the Irish 
parliament which restored the supremacy to the Crown in things 
spiritual, and by a second act the Prayer-book, as re\rised in 
1559, was legally enforced. The second Prayer-book of King 
Edward had not been introduced, and it deserves to be remarked 
that, while in England the penalty for nonconformity was 
excommunication, in Ireland the punishment was deprivation 
and imprisonment, in the case of the clergy, — in that of the laity 
fine and imprisonment, according to the number of offences. It 
seems as if the court were unwilling to enforce the dreaded 
sentence of excommunication amongst a superstitious and 
irascible people. Another concession, far less excusable, was 
made by the Irish parliament On the plea that ministers who 
could offidate in English were not to be found, and that the 
service could not be conducted in the native language, " as well 
for difficulty to get it printed as that few in the whole realm 
could read the Irish letters," (which resemble the Anglo-Saxon 
characters; it was therefore allowed " to say and use the Matins, 
even song, celebration of the Lord's Supper, and administration 
of each of the Sacraments, and all the common prayer, in the 
Latin tongue, in such form and order as is set forth in the said 
book established by this act." Nothing could more forcibly 
express the heartlessness of those to whom the reformation of 
the Irish Church was entrusted. Edward the Sixth*s instructions 
were, that the liturgy should be used in the Irish tongue *^ in 
places where it was needed." No pains, it seems, had been 
taken either to print an Irish Prayer-book or to instruct a native 
clergy in the. vernacular tongue. Of Latin they were at least 
as ignorant, and the permission to read the Protestant Prayer- 
book in the Latin language was a shameless concession to 
popery. By other acts of the parliament in Dublin, the 
twentieth, and the first-fruits, were restored to the Crown, the 
mass abolished, popish ceremonies forbidden, and the right of 
conferring bishoprics vested in the Crown without election of 
deans and chapters, or the issue of a writ of conge d'elire. 
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Adam Loftus was appointed to the primacy in 1 563, and the 
care of the infant cause of Protestantism in its most delicate 
and sickly form, was committed to an inexperienced head, fresh 
from Cambridge, of whom historians are not agreed whether he 
was in the eight-and-twentieth or thirtieth year of his age. 
He was one of Elizabeth's favourites, of an ancient &mily and 
a graceful person, and skiUed in disputation, and she permitted 
him to hold the deanery of St. Patrick in commendam. The 
archbishopric, it appears, at this time, in common with all the 
bishoprics in Ireland, had been greatly impoverished by the 
frauds of previous occupanta From various returns made in the 
reign of Elizabeth it seems that, whilst all of them were poor, to 
some nothing whatever had been lefL 

In 1566 a synod was held in Dublin, consistinpr of the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and others, her Majesty's high commissioners, 
for causes ecclesiastical for the same realm, which issued a book 
of articles. They have been long since superseded and are 
scarcely known. They are twelve in number, evidently drawn 
up by those who took the articles of the Church of England for 
their guide. They display the same moderation, and some- 
times adopt the same expressions. The first and second articles 
assert the doctrine of the Trinity, the sufficiency of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the truth of the three creeds. The third, upon the 
authority of the Church, is as follows : " I acknowledge, also, the 
Church to be the spouse of Christ, wherein the word of God is 
truly taught, the sacraments orderly ministered according to 
Christ's institution, and the authority of the keys duly used. 
And that every such particular Chiuxh hath authority to 
institute, to change, to clean put away ceremonies, and other 
ecclesiastical rites, as they take to be superfluous, or be abused, 
and to constitute other, making more to seemliness, to order, or 
to edification." The sixth article on the papacy simply declares, 
" the authority of the bishop of Rome to be no more than that of 
other bishops in their respective dioceses." His holiness made 
but an indiffei^ent return for this forbearance in excommunicating 
the queen, and stirring up a fierce and bloody rebellion in 
Ireland. 

The condition of the country was deplorable. It was not 
immorality and irreligion that prevailed, but heathenism and the 
habits of savage life. The viceroy reported in 1565 that even 
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the Fttle, a part of Ireland so called, which had long been 
tenanted by Scotch and English colonists, was overrun with 
robbers and soldiers of fortune, who lived upon the people. 
Leinster was harassed by the factions of the O'Tooles, Cavanaghs, 
0*Moores^ and others ; and Kilkenny was almost desolate from 
similar causes. Munster was ruined by the fights and quarrels 
of the Earls of Desmond and Ormond; and the barony of 
Ormond was overrun by Pierce Grace, an adventurer. Thomond 
was desolated by the wars between Sir Daniel O'Brien and the 
Earl of Thomond. Connaught was almost wasted by the feuds 
between the Earls of Clanricarde and Outer ; to say nothing of 
lesser contests between other chiefs. Ulster, which for some 
time had been the magazine of all the plunder of the other 
provinces, and so was richer than the rest, was in open rebellion 
onder Shane O'Neill, supported by the papists. They had sent 
the brother of the Earl of Desmond, with two of their titular 
bishops^ Cashel and Emly, to the pope and to the King of Spain, 
to solicit assistance, and to rescue their church and country from 
the hands of Queen Elizabeth. 

From a letter addressed to Elizabeth in 1575, by the lord- 
lieutenant Sir Henry Sidney, these general statements receive a 
distressing confirmation. He reports that in the bishopric of 
Meaih, the most populous part of the country, there were two 
hundred and twenty-four parish churches. Of these, one hundred 
and five were impropriated, leased out for years, or held in fee- 
farm ; no parson or vicar being resident on any one of them, 
«< and a very simple or sorry curate, for the most part, appointed 
to serve them ; among which number of curates only eighteen 
were found able to speak English ; the rest Irish priests, or rather 
Irish rogues, having very little Latin, less learning or civility." 
The faithful deputy proceeds to tell her Majesty, that such being 
the condition of the best-peopled diocese, and the best-governed 
county in the realm, she may easily conjecture the condition of 
the rest " Your Majesty may believe it, that upon the face of 
the earth there is not a Church in so miserable a case." He 
does not hesitate to blame the queen herself for something of 
this misery, ** which consisteth," he says, '' in these particulars ; 
the ruin of the very temples themselves, the want of good 
nunisters to serve in them, when they shall be re-edified, and 
competent living for the ministers, being well chosen." Sir 
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Henry Sidney writes like a statesman, and a wise and zealous 
reformer. Would that Elizabeth had listened to his counsels ! 
The dilapidation of the churches might easily be repaired if the 
queen would restore the revenues she had seized, and compel 
inferior delinqupnts to follow her example. Oood ministers 
might be found, if the stipends were restored, who could speak 
in Irish ; for these men search should be made in the univei^ 
sitiea : " Let them be sent here, though somewhat to your high- 
nesses charge, and, on the peril of my life, it shall be restored 
again before three years be expired ;" or if the universities failed 
her Majesty, ** she might write to the regent of Scotland where 
there were many honest, zealous, and learned men of the 
Reformed Church that could speak this languaga" There were 
many other enormities which ought to be remedied. " Cause 
the bishops," he exclaims, " of that your realm of England, to 
undertake this apostleship, and that on their own charges. They 
be rich enough ; and if either they be thankful to your Majesty 
for your immense bounty done to them, or zealous to increase 
the Christian flock, they will not refuse this honourable and 
religious travail ; and I will undertake their guidance and 
guarding, honourably and safely, from place to place." But 
other cares engaged the attention of Elizabeth and her privy 
council ; even the wise Burleigh had few thoughts to spare upon 
the ecclesiastical affairs of a remote and barbarous dependency. 
The opportunity was lost, and the Reformation halted in its 
progress. 

During the remainder of the long reign of Elizabeth few 
bright spots adorned the annals of the Irish Church. The foun- 
dation of the University of Trinity College, Dublin, however, 
deserves notice. It was opened for the admission of students, 
the 9th of January 1593. Cecil, lord Burleigh, was its first 
chancellor ; Loflus, archbishop of Dublin, the first provost ; and 
amongst the first three scholars, is the distinguished same of 
James Ussher, afterwards lord primate of Ireland. It has been 
the singular good fortune of this institution to stand out in 
brilliant contrast, the resort of letters and the abode of solid 
learning, when all around presented one dismal void of abject 
superstitions ; and, though its disadvantages are not few, it justly 
claims a place amongst the great schools of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. It was originally endowed with the suppressed 
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abbqr of Allhallows, of the yeaxly value of twenty pounds ; and 
the charter empowered the provost and three fellows, of whom 
the foundation originally consisted, to accept of lands or con- 
tributions to the amount of four hundred pounds per annum. 
The appoinment of Heniy XJssher to the archbishopric of Armagh 
in 1595, was also an occurrence of moment in the history of the 
Iridi Church. Through his influence and labours the new 
Umversity was founded and endowed; and his name would 
have descended as one of the greatest benefactors of the Pro- 
testant cause in Ireland had it not been partially eclipsed by that 
of his still more illustrious nephew. 

James Ussher was scarcely in orders, when his piety, learning, 
and eloquence secured for him the foremost place in the contro- 
versy, then raging with great heat on both sides, between the 
Jesuits in Ireland and the Protestant ChurcL In the year 1600 
he was appointed to preach regularly before the court in Dublin ; 
and though a mere youth, he gave lectures on the principles of 
religion, and in opposition to the errors of popery, in the univer- 
sity. The Court of High Commission had been established in 
Ireland in 1593. Its method of promoting imiformity was the 
nme which it had enforced in London, only that papists were 
treated with a degree of consideration unknown to JSnglish 
Puritans. In 1590 an order was issued by the govemmerrt, in 
submission to its instructions, compelling the Papists to attend 
Divine service in the parish churches, under a fine of twelve 
pence. As a measure of policy it was not altogether inexcusable- 
Ireland, always in rebellion, was looking for assistance from the 
Spaniards, who landed soon after, and were beaten at Kinsale, 
December 24, 1601. Had they succeeded, a massacre of the 
Protestants was to have ensued. A compulsory attendance at 
the parish church was a weekly muster of the disaflFected. But 
the Protestants of those days would have sought for no such 
excuses. Strangely ignorant of human nature, they believed 
that a compulsory attendance would end in a sound conversion. 
The churches were crowded ; and the Papists, alarmed by their 
defeat at Eansale, and awed by the terrors of the High Commis- 
QOD, appeared to be diligent and punctual in their attendance. 
But Lord Mountjoy succeeded the Earl of Essex as lord-deputy, 
aud he adopted a milder policy, being resolved, he said, to deal 
OMxlerately in the great matter of religion. Even Ussher wa.s 
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alarmed. He availed himself of a special opportunity, wboi 
preaching before the viceregal court, at the cathedral of Chiist 
Church, to protest against what he considered a dangerous and 
sinful toleration of popery. Choosing for his text Elzekiel iv. 6, 
where the prophet, lying on his side, was to bear the iniquity of 
the house of Judah forty days, a day for a year. '' From this 
year," he exclaimed, " will I reckon the sin of Ireland, that those 
vrhom you now embrace shall be your ruin, and you shall bear 
their iniquity." In 164<1 the massacre broke out, in which at 
least one hundred thousand Protestants were slaughtered. The 
coincidence was remarkable : though no prescience was required 
to foresee that the Papists would again rebel, or that Irish rebels 
would, if possible, exterminate their foes. On the strength of 
this prediction, the Protestants long reverenced the memory of 
Ussher as a prophet 

A convocation was held in Dublin in the year 1615, whose 
proceedings were unfortunate. So far, the Irish clergy had, in 
every important point, adopted the forms and confessions of the 
English Church. Since the year 1562 they had subscribed the 
English articles on their admission to orders, and on their ap- 
pointment to a cure of souls. They now determined to assert an 
independent character, and frame articles of religion of their 
own. In this attempt they followed the continental reformers 
in their diffuse systems of divinity, rather than the English 
Church in the conciseness and simplicity of her thirty-nine 
articles. The Irish articles of 1615 consist of one hundred and 
four sections, in nineteen chapters. Some of them are discursive 
and too difiuse. Subjects are introduced, such as the fall of 
angels, the primeval state of man, and the condition of the soul 
after death, on which some diversity of opinion has always ex- 
isted amongst the orthodox. Above all, the nine Lambeth 
Articles of 1695,* which Whitgift had drawn up and unsuccess- 
fully attempted to enforce at Cambridge, were introduced. The 
biographers of Ussher, on his behalf, have undertaken the defence 
of the Lambeth Articles : it is probable, therefore, that he was a 
chief party to their introduction. A decree of the synod was 
annexed, forbidding any minister, of whatsoever degree or quality, 
publicly to teach any doctrine contrary to these articles ; '* after 

* For which see vol. i, page 253. 
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doe admonition, if he do not conform himself, and cease to dis- 
torb the peace af the Chratjh, let him be silenced and deprived." 
The articles were signed by Jones, Archbishop of Dublin, being 
then Lord Chancellor of Ireland, by the speakers of the two 
Bouaes of Convocation, and by the Lord Deputy, with the autho- 
rity of King James I. 

It has been often said, that in adopting these articles, the 
Church of Ireland placed herself in opposition to the Church of 
England. This is an overstatement The Chmrch of England 
Itts left to those who subscribe her articles, a certain latitude of 
private judgment on the Calvinistic points. Archbishop Whit- 
jjift, when he wrote, and Ussher and his friends, when they 
idopted, the articles of 1695, intended nothing more than a full 
uid accurate exposition of doctrines which, as understood by 
hem, were already taught in the seventeenth of the thirty-nine 
utides, and elsewhere, by the Church of England. The Ar- 
ninian controversy, however, partly in consequence of the 
[^mbeth articles themselves, was raging furiously in 1615, and 
why the Irish deigy should have taken upon themselves to im- 
|M)ft the quarrel into their native land, and to exclude Arminians 
)f every shade from the service of a Church so much wanting 
necrnits, is, we confess, a perplexing question. The facility with 
irhich the sanction of James was obtained is no less remarkable. 
[d England he had cast off his Calvinistic prepossessions, and was 
Irawing round him the heads of the Arminian party. Just at 
the beginning of this century, a large colony of Presbyterians 
Irom Scotland had been settled in Ulster ; and it has been sug- 
gesteil, that the Lambeth articles were introduced in order to 
Hmdliate the disciples of Knox, by making the creed of the 
national Church expound more accurately the views of the 
Scotch reformer and his great master Calvin. 

The Lrish Convocation met again in 1636. Laud was now 
Archbishop of London, and Ussher Archbishop of Dublin, though 
no longer primate ; for in the year 1626, after ages of controversy, 
it was decided by the crown that the primacy of Ireland had per- 
tained from the remotest antiquity to the see of Armagh, and 
should there remain. Laud, violent in his Arminianism, was 
anxious to rescind the articles of 1615. The Court of London 
forwarded his views, not merely from regard to his theology, but 

on account of the political inconveniences which were already 
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apparent from the two iUmlards of £uth of tvo wter chmdieft. 
ikn&jrd, Ixird Wentwortli, wim Tieeroj, the pliuit agent of 
Uuid and Cbarie*. At tlttir nggesdcn he propoaed to tlie Irish 
buihops that the aitadea of the EngtiA Chincfa shoald be intio- 
duoed, aod thoae of Ireland quietlj npeneded ; or to use his 
own words, "silenced without nocae.** Bramhall, BidM^ of 
Deny, introduced the matter to the Iridi CooTocalaony in a 
speech of great moderation. " It were to be widied,*' he said, 
** that articles might be framed in which all orthodox Chzirtians 
could agree. The two CThmdies were in reality of the same 
opinions : the senae of their articles was the same — thoi^h their 
adTersaries damonred that they woe dissonant. Hie artides ct 
every national Chordi should be worded with that latitude that 
persons diasentii^ on those things that concerned not the Chris- 
tian faith might subscribe, and the Church not lose the boiefit 
of their labours for the sake of an opinioniriiidi, it m^t be^thej 
could not help." The Convocation, with a idngle dissentient 
voice, received the English articles. 

But thus the Church of Ireland had two standards of £Euth, 
or at least two sets of article& Heylin, Collyer, and other 
Amiinian writers have affirmed, that the Irish articles were now 
abrogated and repealed; and even Fuller speaks of them as 
licing " utterly excluded ; " but these statements are incorrect 
They profess indeed no better foundation than that which is in- 
ferentially supplied, on the supposition that the two codes are 
inconsistent with each other: a supposition which the Dublin 
(Convocation of 1636 was so far from admitting, that the very 
canon by which the thirty nine articles are accepted declares, 
'*that it was done for the manifestation of their agreement 
with the Church of England in the same Christian CedtL" In 
fact Ussher, and several other Irish bishops, required of their 
clergy for some years afterwards subscription to both sets of 
articles. By degrees those of 1615 fell into neglect ; subscription 
to two confessions, which one party in the Church believed to be 
contradictory, seemed to be scandalous. On the Irish rebellion 
in 1641 the Church fell into decay: then came the protectorate 
of Cromwell, and the abolition of episcopacy ; and after the 
Restoration the Irish articles came into neglect At the same 
Convocation canons were framed for the government of the Irish 
Church. Laud hml great influence in Ireland, and his friends 
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propoaud the adoption of the Englinh canons. To this the Irish 
primate was averse, not merely becanse the circumstances of the 
two ChurcheB were different, but further, too, lest the Church of 
England should seem to be permitted to usurp authority over 
tbe Church of Ireland. The eighth canon is the most important, 
and unfortunately the most neglected of the whole. It is now, 
and ever has been, a dead letter. It enjoins that the confession, 
altfolution, and communion-service to the homily or sermon, 
when the people are all or most Irish, shall be used in English 
first, and after in Irish. Even this was but scanty justice to the 
nativesy who were still doomed to listen to a sermon in an un- 
known tongue. And the boon, such as it was, lost much of its 
Talne by the permission, granted in canon 86, to the parish clerk, 
"where the minister is an Englishman," to read the Irish portions 
of the service. Had the native Irish accepted the reformed faith 
under allurements such as these, they would have exhibited an 
indiflerence to their ancient creed, and a passionate fondness for 
abstract religious truth, such as no nation on earth lias ever yet 
displayed ! 

We do not relate the dismal tragedy of the Irish massacre. 
It broke out in 1641, and raged with little intermission for 
twelve years, when it was finally put down, and righteously 
avenged, by the iron hand of CromwelL The rebels formed a 
disciplined army, acting under a commission from the pope. 
To exterminate heresy, and of course to annihilate the reformed 
Church, was their avowed intention. Henrietta, the wife of Charles 
the First, was undoubtedly their friend, and his own memory 
is not cleared from the imputation of conniving at their rebellion, 
partly to conciliate the pope, whose aid he was imploring against 
his puritanical parliament, and still more, perhaps, to propitiate 
the queen. 

In 1642 the rebels, in a general assembly, headed by their 
lords temporal and spiritual, and other representatives of the 
confederates, decreed that the possessions of the Protestant clergy 
belonged, in right of the Church, to the Roman Catholics, and 
the Papal hierarchy was at once restored. In 1645 Innocent 
the Tenth instructed them, through his nuncio, to prosecute the war 
till popery should >>e established, the decrees of the ("ouncil of 
Trent acknowledged, and Ireland placed under a lord-lieute 
wmt of the true faith. It is by no means clear that Charles 
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would not have conceded even these demands. Bishop Mant has 
published a letter from the Marquis of Ormond, then lord- 
lieutenant, to Lord Digby, Charleses confidential adviser, dated 
25th December, 1 646, which betrays the misgivings of one who, 
devoted in his loyalty, was still painfiilly conscious of the 
duplicity and the weakness of his royal master. " I shall beseech 
you to be careful of one thing ; which is, to take order that the 
conmiands that shall be directed to me touching this people, if 
any be, thwart not the grounds I have laid to myself in point of 
religion, for in that and in that only, I shall resort to the liberty 
left to a subject, to obey by suffering : and particularly that 
there be no concession to the papists to perpetuate churches or 
church-livings to them, or to take ecclesiastical jurisdiction from 
u& And as for other freedoms from penalties for the quiet 
exercise of their religion, I am clear of opinion, it not only may, 
but ought to be given them, if his majesty shall find cause to own 
them for anything but rebela" — p. 575. 

In this dark period the Irish prelacy, as a body, comuiand our 
high respect A bishopric in a barbarous country, where 
intestine warfare never ceased, was not an object of ambition to 
aspiring churchmen. These posts were left to men cast in another 
mould, whose noble ambition it was to extend the boundaries of 
the pure Church of Christ Yet they achieved but little ; embar- 
rassed, as we have seen they were, by circumstances over which 
they had little influence. Some of them appear to have 
thoroughly imderstood their work ; others were of that large class 
who work well beneath specific instructions, but have not the 
power of fashioning new enterprises. Ussher did not feel his 
episcopal office degrade<l by preaching in the sessions house at 
Drogheda to Roman Catholics, whose prejudices forbade them to 
listen to him in a church. The rebellion drove him from his 
post, to which he never returned ; and we know him rather as a 
great divine than as an enterprising bishop. The latter character 
belongs to Bedell, provost of 'J'rinity College, and afterwards 
Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, to which he was consecrated in 
1630. He found his diocese, "saving a few British planters here 
and there, and these not a tenth part of the remnant, entirely 
popish." He determined to attempt their conversion ; and, as 
the readiest way to the hearts of the people, began with the 
priests. Their ignorance was profound ; but with several of them 
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he moceedecL A conTent of friars was induced to listeu to his 
instnictions, and read his books, and some sense of religion 
dawned amongst them. Prayers were read in Irish in his 
cathedral : a short catechism, some prayers, and a few pregnant 
leztB of Scripture, were printed on a sheet in English and Irish, 
and tfaankfuUy received throughout the diocese. The New Tes- 
tament and the book of Common Prayer were now translated. 
He began too a version of tho Old Testament, having made him- 
self acquainted with the language on purpose; nor was he 
ashamed to ask the assistance of Irish scholars more competent 
than himself. Arrangements were already made for printing 
this great work, when the rebellion broke out Bedell was seized 
and imprisoned in a smaU castle, or rather dungeon, in the centre 
of Lough Outer, and died shortly after his release from the effects 
of sorrow and ill-usage. The rebel chieftains followed him to the 
grave, and there they discharged a volley over the best and last 
of the Elnglish bishops ; exclaiming in Latin '* Bequiescat in pace 
— ultimus Anglorum ! " May the last of the English rest in peace. 

Jeremy Taylor was appointed Bishop of Down and Connor, 
after the B^toration, in 1660. He is known to the world 
as an eloquent preacher and writer, and a somewhat fanciful 
divine. But he left no impression on the Irish Church. The 
courtly preacher, whom Laud patronized and Charles flattered, 
felt himself lost in honourable exile in an Irish diocese. At the 
request of the deigy he drew up his " Dissuasive from Popery ;" 
but neither his style, nor the language in which he wrote, com- 
mended his labours either to Irish priests or to an Irish peasantry. 
He seems, from his letters, to have looked round him with dismay 
upon the degraded state of his adopted land, and to have 
acquiesced in the conclusion of his own helplessness. 

The accession of James the Second gave another triumph to the 
Papal party. Determined that Ireland should be at once restored 
to the see of Home, he introduced a Bomish viceroy, Lord 
lyiconnel, who filled up every place of trust with Bomau 
Catholics. The Protestant soldiers were disbanded, and the 
officers, on various pretences, cashiered. The clergy were insulted 
in the streets, the revenues of most of the bishoprics sequestered, 
and the bishops themselves compelled to fly. Everything por- 
tended a general massacre. The priests interdicted their people 
from the mass, unless each of them came furnished with a dagger 
vou II. *^ 
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and a Urge half-pike, under the penalty of excommimicatioo ; 
and they were enjoined to be ready, at a moment's warning; for 
any service for which the priesto might need them. Fomteen 
hundred Protestant hmSdes left the coontiy. HappUy, the Bevo- 
lotion of 1688 ooconed at this crisis ; bat, after a shOTt retreat in 
France, the exiled king landed at Kinsale, 12th Maicfa, 168S. 
He entered Dublin in great pomp on the 24th, preceded by the 
host, and attended by the Romish hierarchy, and welcomed by 
the acclamations of the peopla A parliament was called in 
Dublin, in which it was easily contrived that the papal influence 
should prepondemte. Under various pretexts the Protestant 
nobility, prelates, and gentry were attainted, and their estates 
forfeited. The prop^ty of absentees was seiaed and Tested in 
the king. The jurisdiction of the Protestant Churdi was 
annulled, and tithes, fees, and other Church property, as well ss 
the churches themselves, were granted to the Papists. The 
cathedral of Christ Church was dosed, and a senior fellow who 
was a Papist was thrust upon Trinity College. The Provost and 
Fellows protesting, the buildings were seized and the chapel was 
converted into a magazine, the courts and chambers were used for 
a garrison, and the foundation itself was promised to the Jesuits. 
The Protestant party was utterly ruined by confiscations ; which, 
besides all the nobility and the prelates of Ireland, included three 
thousand private gentlemen. And their case was hopeless ; for 
in the act of attainder, a clause had been introduced by which 
the king himself was forbidden to grant a pardon. Protestant 
worship was now forbidden ; more than five Protestants were 
not allowed to meet together in the street; and Ireland was 
once more purged of heresy. Happily the battle of the Boyne 
followed, when James was finally defeated by his son-in-law, 
and fled into exile ; the Protestant Church was reinstated ; and 
the tjrrannical acts of the Popish parliament of Dublin were 
repealed. 

For more than a century we have little to relate. The 
eccentricities and vices of Dean Swift forbid us to make honour- 
able mention of his name. He was presented to the deanery of 
St. Patrick's in 1713, as a reward for political services, and to 
secure his caustic pen for the ministry of the day. That Swifk 
was not quite destitute of piety has been charitably argued by 
Dr. Johnson, and succeeding biogmphers ; that he promoted the 
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caase of real religion, whether by his life or his pen, has never 

been seriously maintained. Many of his writings were held, even 

in that age, to be dii^raceful to his profession, and are now 

banished with di^st The zeal of the early Methodists made 

scBioely any impression in Ireland, though Wesley went over and 

formed a few societies. Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, would have 

adorned the brightest annals of die Christian Church ; and many 

exemplary men conducted, each in his obscure sphere, a laborious 

and fikithful ministry in dark times. But Protestantism won no 

triomidis, contented supinely to retain her own. There were two 

races and two religions; and the highest ambition of both 

parties, or at least of Protestants, was to slumber undisturbed. 

At the dose of the nineteenth century the population of Ireland 

was about five millions ; the number of Protestant churchmen 

aboat six hmidred thousand. There was an equal number of 

hesbyterians in Ulster. 

By the Act of Union, which came into effect on the 1st of 
January, 1801, the national Churches were "united in all 
matters of doctrine, worship, and discipline," under the title of 
the United Church of England and Ireland. By this measure 
tbe English Canons do not, however, seem to have become the 
kw of the Irish Church. Indeed, having no legal authority at 
home, they could not be l^ally imposed elsewhere by a mere 
act of incorporation with the Church of England. The 82nd of 
the Iriah Canons of 1636 imposes subscription, for orders in 
Ireland, to the first four of those Canons ; and of these four the 
fint adopts the English Articles. The Irish bishops do not con- 
lider themselves at liberty to impose any other test The Irish 
Act of Uniformity (xvii. and xviiL Car. II.) also requires sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles. And this is the latest parlia- 
mentary enactment on the subject of subscription in Ireland. 

Dnrixig the last half century the progress of the Church of 
Ireland has been gratifying. The education of the native Irish 
has been at length undertaken in their own tongue. Several 
aodeties were formed thirty years ago for conveying instruction, 
through the means of day-schools, Sunday-schools, the circulation 
rf the Irish Scriptures, and the introduction of controversial 
kctores on the subjects in dispute between Protestants and 
Boman Gaiholica As an inevitable consequence irritation 
followed; and the Romish priesthood resolved, if possible, to 

e2 
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overthrow the national Churck The pajrment of the church 
ceaa, and of all tithes and due«, was denounced ; and the Pro- 
testant clergy, under a reign of terror instituted by 0*ConnelI, 
were in great distren. In 1833, Lonl Grey, the prime minister, 
brought the condition of the Irish establishment before Parlia- 
ment, with a view to the removal of existing abosesL An Act 
was passed (iiL and iv. of William IV. diap. 37.) the merits of whidi 
are matters of keen dLMruffiion. It Lb stOl affirmed, on the one 
hand, that the measure was salutary, while at the same time it 
was inevitable ; and on the other, that it was, to use the words 
which have since become a proverb, a heavy blow and a groat 
discouragement to the Protestant cause in Ireland, dealt, out to 
propitiate O'Connell and his party. Briefly, the provisions of the 
Act were these : the payment of first fruits to the Crown, an 
imposition against which the Irish Clergy had long protested, was 
abolished ; but in lieu of it, an annual tax was imposed, upon a 
graduated scale, of from two and a half to fifteen per cent upon 
benefices ; and from five to fifteen per cent on episcopal revenues. 
And, we may here add, that, by a subsequent Act, a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent was made upon the tithes payable through- 
out Ireland. The incomes of the sees of Armagh and Deny were 
reduced ; ten bishoprics were suppressed ; and the deaneiy of 
St Patrick's was united with that of Christ Church, Dublin. 
The funds obtained from the suppressed bishoprics, as well as the 
annual tax, was applied to ''the building and repairing of 
churches, the augmentation of small livings, and such other 
purposes as may conduce to the advancement of religion." For 
the management of these funds, and other purposes, an ecclesias- 
tical commission for Ireland was appointed, with perpetual suc- 
cession, to consist of the Lord Primate, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland and the Lord Chief Justice, the Airchbishop of Dublin, 
¥rith four Irish Archbishops or Bishops. The following were the 
sees suppressed : — 

Cashel (Archbishopric) united to . Armagh. 
Tuam (ditto) .... Dublin. 
Dromore (Bishopric) 



Raphoe 
Clogher 
Elphin 



Down. 
Deny. 
Armagh. 
Kilmore. 
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Killaloe and Achoniy . Tuam. 

Cionfert and Eohnacduagh . Killaloe. 

Kildare ..... Dublin. 

OsBoiy ..... Ferns and Leighlin. 

Waterford and Lismore . Cashel and £mly. 

CoiIl and Boss .... Cloyne. 

The period since the passing of this Act has been one of still 
inaeasing Tigour in the Irish Church. Assuming at length her 
tnie character^ as a great missionaify institution, she seems to 
have undertaken with earnest zeal the work of conversion. 
Large parishes, nay whole districts, such as Doou, Achill, and 
Conneraara, have embraced the reformed faith ; and we have the 
testimony of the several prelates in whose dioceses the conver- 
sions have taken place, that the change in the habits of the 
people is of the happiest character. The work is chiefly carried 
on through the agency of different societies. At the head of 
these stands the Society for promoting Irish Church Missions, 
whose income, for the year 1854, amounts to upwards of 
39,OOOL Of this sum the greater part is raised in England. All 
the Irish Sodeties are mainly indebted for support to English 
eontribationa Ireland, vexed with intestine broils and smitten 
with a grievous famine, has been reduced, within the last few 
jears, to an extremity of wretchedness unknown for ages to the 
rest of Europe. Emigration and disease have, within ten years, 
swept away nearly three millions of her people. These, being the 
poorest, were chiefly Roman Catholics. At the same time, so 
great has been the number of converts, and such, too, the influx 
of Scotch and English settlers, that the Protestants are now two 
minions. The Roman Catholics are computed at less than four 
millions, these are wasting away from daily desertions, and an 
emigration, which has been compared to the restless movement 
which compelled Huns and Visigoths to forsake their homes, 
when they poured down upon the plains of Southern Europe. 
In short, after a long course of misfortune and disgrace, of which 
one great cause has ever been the neglect, or the injustice, of the 
English government, the Irish Church displays those high gifts 
of piety, vigour, learning and discretion, which seem to justify the 
wannest hopes in those who look for the regeneration of Ireland 
through the introduction of a pure faith. 
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The number of parishes is about one thouaand : tlus mBj not 
be exact, for many ancient papfihos have been (ixtmi&i into 
imions, while others have, been subdivided. Her income 19 alio 
imcertain. By her opponents it has been stated at 1,000^0001 
sterling per annum. Unless this include the great titheB in the 
hands of lay impropriators, which are lost to the Church, it ifl^ we 
conceive, an exaggerated statement 

Ccvrte'a Life of Ormond. Fvdler's Church History. Wwt*t 
Irish History and Antiqwtiea^ Vol. I. Life amd Vovia <)f 
Archinshap UaaJier. Ditto of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. Man(t 
History of tlie Church of JreUmd^ etc StattUes of the Irid 
P(vrUament StatiUes at la/rge. 



TRVINQITES.— The followers of the Rev. Edward Irving dedg- 
-^ nate themselves the Catholic Apostolic Church. No one sec- 
tion of the Universal Church, however sound it were, is entitled 
exclusively to this distinction ; we therefore use the title whidi 
is at once the more appropriate and the more generally employed. 
The Irvingites declare, however, that they make no exdusive daim 
to this name ; they simply object to be called by any other. They 
do not profess to be separatists from the Church established, or 
from the general body of Christians. And far from professing 
to be another sect, in addition to the numerous sects already 
dividing the Church, or to be the one Church, to the exdusion 
of all other bodies, they believe that their special mission is to 
reimite the scattered members of the one body of Christ Yet 
their peculiarities are those of Edward Irving ; he is justly entitled 
to be regarded as their founder ; and we shall preface the history 
of their tenets and their progress with a brief outline of his life. 
Mr. Irving was bom at Annan in 1792, and was educated at 
the University of Edinburgh with a view to the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland. He was a youth of solitary studies, but his 
early career was by no means brilliant. He is said to have ex- 
celled in mathematics and classics, and to have been well 
acquainted with modern languages and literature ; and he made 
some attainments in natural philosophy. But he had arrived at 
the mature age of thirty without " a call " from any p-esbyteiy 
or patron, and consequently without employment in the Church. 
He was indee<l invited to preach on trial in various places ; but 
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the resQlt was oonstaatly the some ; he got no second invitation. 
He is represented, even by his admirers, as obstinate, wayward, 
and aouiewhat overbearing ; and " he had fed Iiis soul," says one 
€€ them, "with the words of Chrysostom, the Christian Plato ; 
of Jeremy Taylor, the English Chrysostom ; and of Hooker, the 
BioQii of the Church, till he had oome to regard as of mean 
qwecfa and feeble thought all living preachers and theologians, 
with the exception of Chalmers," who had started into favour 
just about this time. Finding no employment congenial to him, 
he had formed, in 1819, a romantic scheme of travelling through 
Europe, penetrating into the East, and working alone as a mis- 
aonaiy in Persia; and, with his \isual energy, had begun to 
qualify himself for this arduous enterprise by a course of appro- 
priate study. At this juncture he received an invitation to 
preach for Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, with an inti- 
mation that Dr. Chalmers, who was in want of an assistant, 
would be present. This led to an engagement with Chalmers, 
as asBistant-mixiister of St. John's, Glasgow ; and the Oriental 
misBion was abandoned Here he remained three years, when 
he received a call to London. He took leave of the church at 
Glasgow in a sermon which displays an independent spirit, rather, 
as it seems to us^ than a deeply-thinking or a deeply-pious one. 
It is a cutting diatribe against the style of preaching then preva- 
knt in the Scottish Church, and an almost arrogant defence of 
his own pretensions. In force of thought, and in composition, 
thii sermon, however, his first essay in print, is equal to any of 
bis later writings. " We plead and exhort," says the eloquent 
dedaimer, '' not in defence of ourselves, but in behalf of our 
brotherhood, and of the ancient liberty of prophesjdng, against 
those narrow prescriptive tastes, bred not of knowledge, nor 
<]erived from the better days of the Church, but in tho conven- 
ticle bred ; and fitted perhaps for keeping together a school of 
Christians, but totally unfit for the wide necessities of the world 
(else why this alienation of the influential of the world from the 
canse ?) We are pleading against those shibboleths of a sect, 
those forms of words, which do not now feed the soul with under- 
itanding, but are, in truth, as the time-worn and bare trunks of 
those trees from which the Church was formerly nourished, and 
which have now in them neither sap nor nourishment. We are 
pleading for a more natural style of preaching, in which tho 
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various moral and religious wants of men shall be met, artlessly 
met, with the simple truths of revelation, delivered as ultimate 
facts not to be reasoned on, and expressed as Scripture expresses 
them ; which conjunction being made, and crowned with prayer 
for the divine blessing, the preacher has fulfilled the true spiiit 
of his ofScc/* Tliis is a fair specimen of Hr. Irving*s best man- 
ner. An accident had brought him acquainted with a work 
little read at any time in Scotland, Hooker's " Ecdesiastical 
Polity," when he was but a boy. His taste was formed upon 
this model ; and he was bold enough, in an age when they were 
utterly neglected, ** to assert," as he expresses it, and as Sat as he 
could to imitate, '' the splendour of those lasting forms of speech 
which Hooker, Bacon, and Milton chose for the covering of their 
everlasting thoughts." 

In 1821 Irving came up to London, warmly invited, as a can- 
didate for the Caledonian Church in Cross-street, Hatton Grarden. 
It was not till July in the following year that he fairly entered 
on his ministry in the metropolia The congregation did not 
muster more than fifty, and it was with apprehension that they 
ventured to in\ite a minister whose stipend they could scarcely 
secure. But within the first quarter of a year the fifty seat- 
holders increased to fifteen hundred. A blaze of popularity 
welcomed the stranger from the north, which threw in some 
respects even the triumphs of Whitfield into the shade. Mem- 
l)ers of the royal family, the statesmen of the day, wits, authors, 
the leaders of the world of fashion, to say nothing of men of 
piety of every sect, besieged the doors, and were admitted by 
tickets into the obscure chapel in Hatton Garden. Mackintosh, 
Canning, Brougham, and Wilberforce heard him, and were loud 
in his pnuse. The enthusiasm was too passionate to last 
Within two years it entirely died away ; but a steady congrega- 
tion remained, who built a new church for their pastor in Regent 's- 
s(j[uare, St. Pancras, of which he took possession in 1827. 

In 1825 he published a discourse on the Revelation, entitled 
" Babylon Foredoomed." England was then anxious and rest- 
less : the subject of Catholic emancipation was uppermost in 
every mind ; and thoughtful men distinctly foresaw that great 
social and political changes were at hand. Tliese subjects fired 
the imagination of Mr. Irving, and henceforth he stands in a new 
clianuHer before the world. His scheme of prophetic interprets- 
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tion presented little or nothiDg that was original. But it sur- 
prised the world by the singularity of its style, and the confidence 
of its assertions. The subordinate parts are contradictory in 
many points ; the work was hastily thrown together, and wsis 
popolar chiefly because it was peremptory. The battle of Arma- 
geddon he declared to be at hand. " In 1846," he says, '^ the 
mctuary will be cleansed in Jerusalem ; and the power which 
nowpolluteth it will be scattered ; so that, some time before that 
period, the batde of Armageddon will have been finished.'' '' In 
1867 the millennium is to commence, and the resurrection of the 
righteous to take place," p. 219. Soon afterwards he published 
a translation from the Spanish of " The Coming of the Messiah 
in dory and Majesty," by Juan Joshephat Ben Ezra, a converted 
Jew. The subject of the second coming of Christ, and his per- 
sonal reign on earth, now dazzled him. In May, 1828, he went 
to Edinbmgh, chiefly for the ptirpose of delivering a series of 
lectures on the book of Aevelation : he dwelt especially on all 
those prophedes which concern the millennial state of the earth, 
and the promises of glory and triumph to the ChurcL " He is 
drawing," writes Chahners, " prodigious crowds. We attempted 
this morning to force our way into St Andrew's Church, but it 
was all in vain. He changes to the West Church for the accom- 
modation of the public." Again, Chalmers records : '' Monday 
26th. For the first time heard Mr. Irving in the evening ; I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is quite woful. There is 
power and richness, and gleams of exquisite beauty ; but withal 
a myBtidsm and extreme allegorization which, I am sure, must 
be pernicious to the general cause. This is the impression of 
every clergyman I have met ; and some think of making a 
friendly remonstrance with him upon the subject." 

Abcmt the year 1827 Mr. Irving was observed to speak in a 
new strain concerning the human nature of Jesus Christ ; and his 
friends became alarmed for the soundness of his faitL He 
maintained, in opposition to all the reformed Churches and to 
the Church of Rome, that ** our Lord took upon him fallen and 
anful flesh, with like appetites and desires as are found in us." 
It would have been strange if such a doctrine had not aroused 
the suspicions of the whole Church, or even its indignation. 
Mr. Irving was vigorously assailed by many pens, and from many 
pulpits. But unfortunately ojiposition, from whatever quarter it 
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procei*de<l, only sirength^ied his resolutioii. His mind wai 
bcurcely open at any time to the conviction that he might have 
erreiL He spoke, and wrote, and acted, as if he were infieJlible. 
The controversy gave him an opportunity, in which he seemed to 
glory, of stating the obnoxious doctrine in the most offisnsive 
terms. In a sermon he declared that our Lord's body was 
*' devil possessed." And in a paper in the " Morning Watch," 
he asserts, ** that every variety of human wickedness which hath 
been realized, or is possible to be realised, was inherent in his 
humanity " (voL i., p. 164)l These evil propensities were of course 
restrained by the power of the Holy Spirit, so that, in hei^ 
(lirist did no sin. Mr. Irving, on a visit to Scotland in 1829, 
preached these doctrines. Mr. J. A. Haldane denounced tliem 
as heresy, and published " A Refutation of the Heretical Doctrine 
promulgated by the Rev. Edward Irving, respecting the Person 
and Atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ" During the years 
1830 and 1831, numerous discussions took place before the 
Scotch presbytery in Loudon, and amongst the members of the 
C^hurch, ou tlie subject, now a familiar topic, of the sinfulness of 
Christ's humanity. Mr. Scott, a Presb}'terian clei^man of 
Woolwich, imbibed the doctrine, and publicly defended it. The 
subject was brought before the General Assembly of Scotland, 
ami immediately taken up by the presbytery in London. But 
while the agitation was at its height, the world was startled with 
a new jJieuomenon. Mr. Ir\'iug's followers declared themselves 
t<j be in the possession of miraculous powera The gift of speak- 
ing with tongues, they said, was now restored to the ChurcL 

The gifts first broke out in Scotland, in the person of a young 
woman under the instruction of Mr. Scott, whose name has been 
already mentioned. These ** utterances," as they were named, 
were soon aft^r heard in London, in the year 1830. We shall 
make no attempt to describe, what is still in the recollection of 
many of our readers, the astonishment, the joy, the grief, the 
hope, the shame, with which these gifts were witnessed or 
described l)y various parties. The chief, if not the only, miracle 
wiis that of the unknown tonguea Sometimes the utterances 
were in English : those who were gifted with utterance would 
rise uj) on a sudden in ihe congregation, and pronounce a few 
sentences in an extraordinary power of voice, accompanied by a 
most unnatural expression of countenanct\ The utterances in 
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the toi^^iieB were unintelligibla The sounds were taken down 
from the lips of the speakers on several occasions, and submitted 
to the most leumed linguists, amongst others to Professor Lee, of 
Cambridge, who agreed in thinking them a mere jargon, a col- 
lection of incoherent sounds. The tongues were cUefly uttered, 
it was noticed, by females. When they spoke in English, the 
prophets testified of the nearness of the coming of Christ, and 
the judgments which would immediately precede it. Another 
subject of the utterances was the sinfulness of Christ's human 
Dature : in £bu^ the utterances bore testimony in confirmation of 
all the peculiarities of Mr. Irviog's creed. Mr. Baxter, who, 
afier having implicitly received these utterances, and indeed 
ihared in them himself, left the Church, and published a recant- 
afion of his errorB, writes thus : '' The effect of the utterance 
upon those who received it, as firom God, was to raise the highest 
expectations. The bestowal of miraculous powers was daily ex- 
pected. The judgments upon Christendom, and the second 
advent of Christy were constantly predicted. It was declared 
that the persons speaking in power, or gifted with the utterances, 
veie the two witnesses of the eleventh of Revelation, who are 
aid to prophecy Uiree years and a half, and then be slain and 
niaed again, and caught up to heaven. Another step was, the 
prophecy that at the end of three years and a half, when the 
witDssses were raised again, all living believers would be trans- 
lated into heaven, and the earth be given over to judgment 
We were also promised, that after the close of three years and a half 
d testimony to the world, commencing from the 14th of January, 
1832, the Lord Jesus would come again in glory ; the living saints 
would be caught up to meet him ; the dead saints would be raised ; 
and the world would be given over to judgment for an appointed 
season." Mr. Irving^ in his preaching, repeated these as unques- 
tioiiable predictions, of which God was the author. " He set forth 
also, that the gifl of tongues was but the lowest of all gifts, and that 
very shortly laiger miraculous endowments would be granted." 

On the other hand, let the reader peruse a description of 
these utterances from the eloquent pen of Mr. Irving himself. 
"The words uttered in English are as much by power super- 
natuzal, and by the same power supernatural, as the words 
ottered in the language unknown. But no one hearing and 
observing the utterance could for a moment doubt it; iiias- 
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.<\. a^ iti"- wk -Ir ^iiTrnnce, from the bcginmng to the ending 
. :' it. ii «.*r: -^ y «rr. az.i stnength. and fulness^ and some- 
t:::.-.-* r^iiiiry r f \y,<x, alt^^efher diflerent from the person's 
.-ri-i-^y u:v.r.iL->: ii* ai^y m-xid : and, I would say, both in 
iv i.rzz. 'SL.\ i:. :is rdf-:x"i& upc*n a simple mind, quite super- 
i..»:;*ral TL-.r-. i? a pc-w^r in the voice to thrill the heart and 
. v-nw- tr.v ?i.:r>. after a manner which I have never felt 
Ti.-r" i^ \x ni.^**. 1. aii i Jk uaivsty. and a sustained grandeur in the 
V -i-.v-. •r?-|-'.v:jl!y •■! thviat- who prophecy, which I have never 
li-;ir J • ArL :i rvsrrrnl'l.inoe to. except now and then in the sub- 
lir-.i-:^: \xii\ in -: iiii{KiN>i:inrd m«:^>i< of Mrs. Siddons and Miss 
i.»*No*JL It i« a mert- alandonmeut of all tnith to call it scream- 
in j ir x:xyAiZ : :t i» thr most majestic and divine utterance which 
I liavc evt-r ht-arl ; some parts of which I never heard equalled, 
aii«i u<.' |*an «.'f it ^rpassed, by the finest execution of genius 
an>j uf ait exhibited at the oratorius in the Concerts of Ancient 
Mu>ic. All'] when the speech utters itself in the way of a pmlm 
ur spiritual >oiii:. it is the likest to some of the most simple and 
au-.if lit chants in the cathe«Inil ser^'ice ; insomudi that I have 
lit.fu sAwu K-tl t*;- think that those chants, of which some can be 
traot-«l up :i^ hiirh a^? ilie days of Ambrose, are recollections and 
tnins^nii.-siuns ««f iho inspirt-il utterances in the primitive Church 
Mo>t frequently thi- silence is hnikeu by utterance in a tongue, 
aii'l this c^intinues l*.>r a longer or shorter perioil ; sometimes 
Mhly <«ccupyiiiv: a few wonK as it were filling the first gust of 
Miuhil : .siiiiK'tinifs extending to five minutes, or even more, of 
«anie>t antl deep-felt discourse, with which the heart and soul 
of tht' >)>eaker are manifestly much moveil, to tears and sighs, and 
uiiutlenil)l»^ groanings, to joy and mirth and exultiitioii, and even 
laughter of the heart. So far from being unmeaning gibberish, 
as the thoughtles.s and heeilless sons of Beli;il have said, it is 
regularly-foruRMl, well-pro jK»rtioncil, deeply-felt discourse, which 
evidently wanteth only the ear of him whose native tongue it is, 
to make it a very masterpiece of powerful speech. But as the 
a[M)stle (leclareth it is not spoken to the ear of man, but to the 
ear of God. * He that spoaketh in a tongue speaketh not unto 
m(!U, but unto God ; for no man understandeth ' (1 Cor. xiv. 2). 
We ought to stand in awe, and endeavour to enter into spiritual 
communion with that meml)er of Christ who is the mouth of the 
whole Church unto God." 
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But^ after all, few of Mr. Irving's congregation could be won 
oyer either to his doctrine of the humanity of Christ or to 
believe in ibe miraculous gifit& The former was brought inci> 
dentally before the notice of the General Assembly in 1831, and 
faj them condemned, on behalf of the Church of Scotland, in the 
iteongest tenns. The trustees of the church in London, in the 
oooise of the same year, laid a complaint before the London 
presbytery, and prayed for Mr. Irving's deposition from his 
Hving. Omitting the question of false doctrine, they confined 
tbeoQAelyes to the single charge, that he had allowed the service 
of God to be interrupted and disturbed by unauthorized persons, 
neither ministers nor licentiates of the Church of Scotland, some 
of them being females^ " for said persons to exercise the sup- 
posed gifts with which they professed to be endowed." The 
court was unanimous ; its decision was, that the Rev. Edward 
Iiriog had rendered himself unfit to remain the minister of the 
Caledonian church. Regent-square, and ought to be removed 
dierefronL The General Assembly in Edinburgh now took up 
ibe question of his doctrine, and directed the presbytery of 
Aiman, where Mr. Lrving had been ordained, to investigate the 
dmge. The trial came on in 1833; Irving defended himself 
with great vehemence ; the presbytery seem to have thought, with 
airoguica The members of the court were of one mind, and 
Mr. Irving was deposed from the ministry of the Scottish Church. 
Before the sentence was pronounced, Mr. Irving hiuried out of 
the dmrch, exclaimed to the crowd, '' Stand forth ! stand forth ! 
IS many as will obey the Holy Ghost, let them depart !" and in 
Ui absence the sentence was pronounced. 

Driven from the kirk as well as from his flock in London, 
Mr. Irving removed, with a small part of his once vast congre- 
gition, to a room which had been used as a horse bazaar, in 
Oray*s Inn-lane, and soon afterwards to a smaller but more con- 
venient apartment in Newman-street, once the studio of 
Benjamin West ; and here the Irvingite Church was formed. 

Cb the removal into Newman-street all the arrangements 
were made in obedience to utterances supposed to be inspired. 
The room was fitted up with pews and ^leries. Instead of a 
pulpit there was a raised platform, to contain about fifty persons. 
Hie ascent was by several steps, and in front of the platform 
were seven seats ; that in the centre was filled by the angel or 
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bifihop ; those on each gide by the six elders. Below these were 
seven other seats for the prophets, the centre seat being allotted 
to Mr. Taplin, lately the missionaiy of the church in B^^ent- 
square, as the chief of the prophets. Four of the prophets were 
females. Still lower were seven other seats appropriated to the 
deacons ; that in the middle occupied, as before, by the chief 
deacon. " This threefold cord of a sevenfold ministry was 
adopted under direction of the utterance." There were also 
twelve apostles, several of whom were propheta The body of 
the chapel was appropriated to the members of the church, and 
the galleries were open to strangers. The angel ordered the 
service, and the preaching and expounding were generally con- 
ducted by the elders, in order. The prophets, speaking in 
utterance, came after them. There were idso sixty evang^Usts, 
whose name was taken from the New Testament, while their 
number was taken from the old. '' The sixty evangelists" (says 
the author of a * Chronicle of certain Events, which have taken 
place in the Chiux^h of Christ/ &c.) '* were autitypical to the 
sixty pillars of the court of the tabernacle." The church was at 
first compared to the candlestick in the holy place of the taber- 
nacle ; the prophets interpreted the shaft to represent the pastor 
and people, and the branches the elders. Afterwards the 
favourite comparison was with the tabernacle, of which, while 
the sixty pillars prescribed the number of evangelists, the pillars, 
the curtains, the taches, were represented by living men ; and 
any person who was brought into the congregation in Newman- 
street was said to be brought in by the pillars, and brought up 
to those who represent the altar and the laver ; other individuals 
were supposed to represent the holy place, and the vessels 
therein ; in short, the whole building and all its parts being 
appropriated to individual representation. The tabernacle was 
now said to be duly pitched. The service of the communion 
was changed soon after the removal to Newman-street, by sub- 
stituting unleavened for leavened bread, by direction of an 
utterance. The bread and wine were given by the angel to the 
elders, by the elders to the deacons, who administered to the 
people kneeling, contrary to the usage of the Church of Scotland. 
The church in Newman-street was scarcely completed when 
its head expired. At the early age of forty-two, on the 8th of 
December, 1834, Edward Irving died. A man of brilliant ima- 
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ginatioD^ of fair attainments, of a stout and resolute heart, and, 
until his judgment was obscured, and, in failing health and 
Uigfatcd hopes, he abandoned himself to the dictation of those 
whom he had himself, in the first instance, contributed so greatly 
to mislead, of spotless integrity and trutL In private life he 
was playful, aCTectionate, and artless, until he felt it necessary 
to assume a character, and to act the part of an Elijah or a 
Knox. His person was tall, his hair luxm-iant and dark, his eye 
and brow commanding, his features full and well -proportioned, 
his voice, in its lower tones, was music. He.^Tote much ; but 
his style was redundant, turgid, and often barbaroua Except 
from curiosity he was never much read beyond the circle of his 
personal admirera Sometimes his sentences remind us of the 
prose of Milton, but the weighty thoughts are wanting. It is 
no great achievement either, to imitate the style of the best 
writers of the fifteenth century. Let the man who aspires to the 
fiune of Milton or Hooker write as such men would have written 
had they been living now, and the world mil not be slow to 
acknowledge his supremacy. Of Irving's eloquence, if we may 
speak from our own recollections of it, we should say, that it wjis 
St once grand and barbaroua The cliarm consisted chiefly in 
the manliness of the action and the music of the voice. His 
declamation bordered on invective ; his argument wanted clear- 
DesB, force, and brevity ; his illustrations were often good, some- 
times extremely felicitous, but they were taken from a narrow 
field — his early associations, and the scenes, or the story of his 
native land. To that mighty power, which the Christian orator 
diould chiefly cultivate, of so grappling with each man's con- 
adenoe that the hearer shall be startled with the suspicion that 
ilia private thoughts have been betrayed to the preacher, ho was 
a stranger. All his statements were general, so were his denun- 
dttionsL The hearer was allowed to retire strongly inipressod 
vith the wickedness of the times perhaps, but still with a very fair 
opinion of himself Whether in his last days Mr. Irving felt 
that he had been misled is uncertain. Two letters were pub- 
iidied in the Gospel Magazine for May 1835, written while 
he was in Scotland, expecting the hour of his dissolution. Thoy 
eertainly contain strong expressions of penitential sorrow. '' I 
tremble when I think of the awful, perilous place, into which I 
was thrust" And again, " I confess to myself that I was very 
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slow, jea, &ii«l retoctant. to turn \mA from my evil way." But 
M no particolar sins are speciJieJ these expreasons are somewhat 
ragne. "* I cumot but griere," akl Dr. Camming, in a fbnend 
sermon at the Scotch Church, Crown-court, Corent-gvden, on 
the 14th of December 18^ ^ at the awfiil eclipse under which 
he came, and the early tomb he has found. He is gone to the 
grave, / have rtason to MUit^ uritk a broken keartT 

The death of Sir. Irring did not seriously aflTect the church in 
Newman-streel An angel was appointed in his place, and the 
work went on. In ISdo other congregations had been formed in 
London to the number of seven. They were called " The Seven 
Churches,** and now the system was comidete. The apostles 
were commanded by an utterance to go into all the world and 
preach ; but afterwards, by the same authority, they were re- 
manded to Albury, there to remain for study and consultation. 
The Church, being guided by utterances which are supposed to 
be di^-ine, is of necessity open to fresh influences from year to 
year. Thus in 1832 the apckstles were appointed ; and it was 
revealed that the right mode of ordination was by the imposition 
of their hands up>n thcise angels who had been dedgnated to the 
office by the prophets. Under this revelation there was ordained 
an angel, or chief pastor, of the church at Albury; and Mr. 
Irving, now deprived of his ministry in the Church of Scotland, 
was reordained angel of Newman-street. In the course of the 
next few years, churches were formed in several of the great 
provincial towns. The proper times and modes of worship, the 
light of the priesthood to a tenth part of the income of the .laity, 
the authority of the angels to govern, and to interpret the tongues, 
were thus communicated through the "prophetic word." In 
1836 a council was established, the symbol of which was shoMm, 
in the word of prophecy, to have been given in the construction 
of the tabernacle of Moses, where also, as in a figure, the tnie 
and spiritual worship of God was set forth. In 1836 a testi- 
mony or protest, prepared by the apostles, was presented to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury wid most of the bishops, as well as to 
the clergy of those places in which churches had been formed. 
A similar testimony >vas presented to the king, and many of the 
privy council ; and afterwards a Catholic testimony was presented 
to the sovereigns of Europe, to many of the bishops and patri- 
archs, and through Cardinal Acton, to the pope. In 1838 the 
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apostles^ in obedience to another prophecy, departed for the 
continent* and visited, for two years, most of the European 
CKiuntries, with the object of remarkuig closely the condition of 
the general Church, and gleaning from each portion its peculiar 
inljeritance of truth. They, in 1840, were recalled to settle 
snme disputes which had arisen in their absence^ with respect to 
the comparative authority of the apostles and the council above 
rf tVrred to. The apostles stilled these symptoms of dissension 
by asserting their supremacy ; and the meetings of the council 
were suspended, and have not yet been revived. These measures 
le«l moreover to the secession of one of the apostles, whose suc- 
cessor has not yet been named. Seven of the remaining eleven 
again dispersed themselves in foreign parts, to be again recalled 
in 1835, in order to determine what liturgical formalities should 
be observed. This settled, they once more proceeded to their 
vork abroad ; the senior apostles, who remained at Albury, 
baring the charge of all the London churches (now reduced to 
ax). The principal work of recent years has been the gradual 
completion of the ritual of the Church. In 1842 a liturgy had 
been framed, " combining the excellences of all preceding 
liturgie&" In thi^ a portion of the service was allotted to each 
of the four ministers already mentioned — the angels, prophets, 
priests, and deacon& The communion had for some time been 
received before the altar, kneeling; and now the consecrated 
elements^ before their distribution, were offered as an oblation 
before the Lord. Simultaneously, appropriate vestments were 
{^escribed — the alb and girdle, stole and chasuble, for services 
connected with the altar ; and a suq)lice, rochette, and mosette 
for preacldng and other offices. In 1847 consideniblc additions 
to the lituigy were made, and the use of consecrated oil wiX6 
permitted in the visitation of the sick. In 1850 it was ordered 
that a certain portion of the consecrated bread and wine should 
be kept in an appropriate ark or tabernacle, placed upon the 
altar, to be taken by the angel, at the morning and evening scr- 
rioes; and ** proposed " as a symbol before the Lord. The latest 
ceremonial additions were adopted in 1852, when lights— two of 
»Jich were placed upon, and seven before the altar — were \ne- 
acribed, and incense was commanded to be burnt while prayers 
vere being offered. 
The Church is said to have ma«le considerable progress rlurino 
VOL IL t' 
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the last few years. In England there are about thirty congrega- 
tions, comprising nearly six thousand communicants, and the 
number is gradually on the increase. There are also congrega- 
tions in Scotland and Ireland, a conaderable number in Qennany, 
and several in Fnince, Switzerland, and America. 

A magnificent structure in Qordon Square, equal in mie and 
beauty to the choirs of our old cathedrals, from which it seems 
to have l)een modelled, was opened in 1853 for the congregatioii 
which had hitherto met in Newman Street As the building is 
magnificent, still more gorgeous was the ceremonial of its oonae- 
cratioiL The service commenced at ten o'clock, at which hour, 
tho cliief officer of the Church, the angel, entered, magnifiooitfy 
clad, wearing a purple cap, the colour denoting authority. Then 
followed the next order of the ministry, designated prophetic 
with blue stoles, t3rpical of the skies, whence they draw their 
inspiration. Following these were evangelists, habited in red* 
the colour denoting the blood which flowed from ihe ciomL 
Then came pastors, elders, and the other officers. A sermon 
was preached by one of the elders. A " Gloria in Excelsis" was 
given on a splendid organ, which has been erected in the south 
aisle. Attaciied to the church is a small chapel, which is used 
on rare occasions, and which we are infonned by a tablet placed 
therein, was raided by the piety of two ladies, who contributed 
the munificent sum of 4,000/. in aid of the work. The chief 
feature of the church, however, is the altar, which is carved out 
of various kinds of coloured marble, and is superbly decorated. 

The only standards of faith recognised, are the three creeds of 
the Catholic Church — the Apostle's creed, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian. They are distinguished from other Christian com* 
muni ties, in that they hold apostles, prophets, evangelists, and 
pastors, to be abiding ministries in the Church ; and that these 
ministries, together with the power and gifts of the Holy Ghost^ 
dispensed and distributed among her members, are necessary for 
preparing the Church for the second advent of the Lord. They 
believe that supreme rule in the Church ought to be exercised as 
at the first, by twelve apostles, not elected or ordained by men, 
but called and sent forth immediately by God. The direct, or 
as we should say, miraculous intervention of God in the afiairs 
of the Church, is of course implied in the selection of the apostlea 
The priests, in like manner, are first called to their office by the 
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▼oioe of inspinttioD, uttered by the prophets. The angels or 
bishops are chosen, by a like call and ordination, from among 
the priests. The deacons are chosen by the congregation. With 
regard to the holy Eucharist, the Irvingites hold the doctrine of 
a real presence ; whether by transubstantiation or otherwise we 
are uncertain. It is administered every Lord's day, and more or 
less frequently during the week according to the number of 
pritrsts in each congr^ation. Their zeal and fervour are remark- 
able. Where the congregations are laige, the first and last hour 
of each day, that is from six to seven both morning and evening, 
are appointed for divine worship ; and, if tlierc be a sufficient 
number of ministers, there are daily prayers at nine and three, 
with other services for the more especial object of teaching and 
preaching. 

Nothing now remains which would indicate the presb}rterian 
origin of this community. The simplicity of the Church of 
Scotland, its free prayer^ its studied avoidance of the slightest 
approach to the forms of popery, are superseded by a pomp and 
^tlendour nowhere to be found except at Rome or Constanti- 
nople. In their ritual observances and offices of worship, mate- 
rial symbols have an important place. They contend, indeed, 
that as through the washing of water men are admitted into the 
Christian covenant, and as bread and wine duly consecrated are 
oidained, not merely for spiritual food, but for purposes of sacra- 
mental and symbolic agency, so too the use of otlier material 
things— oil, lights, incense, robes, and vestments, as exponents 
of spiritual realities, belongs to the dispensation of the Gospel. 

"Tlie Catholic and Apostolic Church" numbers amongst its 

adherents a large proportion of men of wealth and station. No 

Ouistian community in England of equal size can boast of so 

loany families of rank and wealth, or, we must add, upon the 

otLer hand, has made so little progress amongst the poor. At 

present it does not feel the want of endowments. Besides free 

vill offerings, every member of the Cluux:h dedicates to its ser- 

rioc the tenth of his increase, including income of every descrip- 

tioD. It is regarded as a sacred duty that tithes should be 

dedicated to the service of God, and by them the ministry is 

•upported. 

I%irty Sermons by the Rev. Edward Twinge preaclied in 
London during the first three years of his residence. Life of 

f2 
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the Rev, Edward Irving^ M.A., by WiUiara JaneSy MA, 
Edvxird Irving ; An Ecclesiastical Biography : by Washvngtm 
Wilksj 1854. Irvingism; Its Rise^ Progress, and Preieni 
State : by Robert Baxter, 1836. A Letter to the Gifted Peratmi 
A Letter to the Rev, E. Irving, of Newrrvan Street, London^ 
by M, D. A Chronicle of certain Events which have taken 
place in the Church of Christ, pHncipaUy in England, between 
the years 1826 and 1852. Dr. Chaimers' Life and Letters, 
by D. Harmay, 1852. Report on Rdigious Worship, in Censui 
0/1851. 



T UTHERANS. Martin Luther, the founder of the Churdi 
•^ which bears his name, was born in humble life, at Isleben 
in Saxony, in 1483. He was well educated for the times, at the 
school of Eisenach and the university of Erfurt In 1505, the 
death of a fellow-student, who was killed by lightning at his 
side, first gave to his mind that solemn tone by which he was 
ever after distinguished. He became a monk and was ordained 
in 1507, choosing the order of the Augustinea We need not 
describe a character the features of which are so well known. 
Luther, profoundly superstitious and entirely devoted to the 
papacy, had a force of mind, a moral and physical courage, and 
an earnestness in the pursuit of truth which seldom meet in the 
same person. He became professor of divinity in the university 
recently erected at Wittemburg, in 1 508, and was sent to Borne 
on business connected with his order soon after. Leo X. occupied 
the papal chair ; at heart an infidel ; the patron of the fine arts 
and a polished scholar; but a sensualist who scarcely con- 
descended to wear the mask of a professional religion. Luxury 
and vice met Luther's eye at every turn, and the cleigy in 
private conversation scoflfed at the religion they taught in public 
Luther came home abashed and wondering, and the seeds of the 
Reformation were already planted in his inmost soul. 

In 1517, Tetzel, a Dominican friar, came through Germany to 
sell indulgences. Leo was building St Peter's, and by such 
means the funds were to be raised. Tetzel, who had been 
created archbishop of Metz to give the more influence to his 
mission, disposed of liis spiritual wares with a low and impudent 
audacity. The accounts which are given of his proceedings in 
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fairs and market-places through the towns and villages of 
OennaDy, remind us of the similar exhibitions of mountebanks 
and quack doctors. Tetzel does not seem to have been a whit 
more refined or more scrupulous. He stooped to the lowest 
baffiwoeTy, and dealt in the most extravagant deceptions. Luther, 
ihod^ed with his profanity, first remonstrated, and then publicly 
denounced the gigantic fraud. He denied the right of the pope 
himself to pardon sin ; he denied that indulgences were of any 
other value than as a release from the censures of the Church. 
These, with various other propositions to the same effect, Luther 
drew up in the form of scholastic theses, nailed them to the 
door of the church at Wittemburg on the 31st of October, 
1517, and added a challenge to Tetzel and all other adherents 
of the papal system, to confiite them. Almost all Germauy took 
up his cause, partly from disgust with Tetzel's conduct, and, in 
no small degree, out of admiration of their countryman. Tetzel 
and the Dominicans were furious ; they denounced Luther and 
burnt his theses; the students of Wittemburg in return burnt 
a copy of Tetzel's commission from the pope. After the slumber 
of ages, Germany was now agitated with religious coutroversy. 
As the conflict spread, divines of the greatest renown were 
dmwn into it. Melancthon and Carlostadt came to the aid of 
Lather, and Eckius, professor of divinity at Ingoldstadt, chal- 
lenged Carlostadt to a public disputation. The rumour of these 
quarrels was carried to Rome, where Leo at first received it 
with polite indifTerencei It was the squabble of a few German 
monks, he thought, and brother Luther had shown a fine spirit. 
Bot he was soon convinced that the afiair was too serious for a 
jeit, and Cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, was despatched as the 
papal legate to Augsburg, to examine and decide the matters in 
dispute. Cnjetau was ill fitted for the task. Instead of per- 
nasion and argument, he assumed a haughty bearing, and 
eommanded Luther to yield implicit submission to the Church's 
ia&llible head. Luther, no doubt anticipating violence, quietly 
retired from Augsburg. Cajetan returned to Rome, and repre- 
sented to the pope how Tetzel, and Eckius, and he himself had 
been set at naught by the bold monk of Wittemburg. Leo's 
pride got the better of his prudence, and he drove his opponent 
at once to the alternative of resistance or despair. On the 15th 
rf Jane, 1520 a bull was issued in which forty-one heresies 
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taken from Liither*8 writings, weve condemned ; his books were 
ordered to be publicly burnt, and he was again summoned, en 
pain of excommunication, to confess and retract his errors, and 
throw himself on the mercy of the sovereign pontiffl Luther's 
mode of reply was characteristic of the man. On the 10th of 
December, 1520, he erected a huge pile of wood without the 
walls of Wittemburg, and there, in the presence of an immpn fft 
multitude of people of all ranks, he threw into the flames both 
the bull and sundry canons and decretals, which set forth the 
papal supremacy. By this act he renounced the commonion of 
Rome; and the Lutheran Church dates its origin from this 
transaction. Leo merely displayed his own want of temper by 
a second bull of the 6th of January, 1521, in which Luther was 
excommunicated with the usual parade of threats and cursingaL 

The German princes were no indifferent spectators of the 
contest between Luther and the pope. Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, from political motives, warmly supported his courageous 
subject against a power which no independent sovereign coidd 
regard without alarm ; and moreover the principles of the Re- 
formation had already taken hold of his own mind. Charles V. 
succeeded to the empire in 1519 ; he was a devoted papist ; and 
Leo, reminding him of his high titles of advocate and defends 
of the Church, demanded from him the exemplary punishment 
of the rebellious Luther. But Charles himself was, in a great 
measure, indebted to Frederic's support for his own election, 
against so formidable a rival as Francis L of France who 
had also been a candidate for the imperial throne. It was, 
therefore, resolved that Luther should not be at once condemned 
unheard ; and a diet was assembled at Worms in 1521, before 
which Luther was commanded to appear and plead his cause. 
It may seem strange that a great religious question sliould be 
discussed and determined in a public diet. But these diets, in 
which the archbishops, bishops, and abbots had their seats as 
well as the princes of the empire, were not only political assem- 
blies, but also provincial councils for the whole of Germany ; and 
to their jurisdiction, by the ancient canon law, such causes aa 
that of Luther properly belonged. 

Luther's conduct before the diet is one of the noblest instances 
on record of moral courage made sublime by religious principle. 
He obtained a safe conduct from the emperor, and repaired 
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bnmediately to Worms against the remonHtrances of his more 
timid firieiida '" The caose is God's," said he, " and I will go if 
there are as many devils in the place as there are tiles upon . the 
houses." He was now the head of a large party ; he was sup- 
ported by patriots who were jealous for the independence of 
Gennany, and reformers who could no longer bow in blind 
nbrniaBion to the popa He entered Worms in a kind of 
tnamph, escorted by a vast multitude, who joined with him in 
■nging a psalm, afterwards known as Luther's hymn, which, 
tma this drcomstance, became at once a national melody. 
Lather pleaded his cause with great firmness and address, though 
with aQ the respect that was due to so august a tribunal. Being 
ad^ed whether he would mauitain those propositions in his 
writings which had been offensive to the pope, he requested 
lone for consideration, and the next day replied in substance 
tfans: — ^That of the doctrines he had advanced he retracted 
nothing ; that the accusations he had levelled against the papacy 
were true ; but that being a man, infirm and sinful, it was 
possible he might have expressed himself in an unbecoming 
manner ; he appealed to the Scriptures, they were his only rule, 
far popes and councils contradicted one another, and both were 
liaUe to error. If the diet could prove him wrong from Scrip- 
ture, his own hand should commit his writings to the flames. 
If not, ho could neither abandon his opinions nor alter his 
eooduct Threats and promises were tried in vain, when argu- 
nent tailed ; and Luther left the diet under a safe conduct from 
the emperor, for one-and-twenty days, when the sentence was to 
be pronounced. On the 8th of May, 1521, he was condemned 
as a notorious and obstinate heretic, and the severest punish- 
nents were denounced in the usual terms against all those who 
Aoald countenance his errors or continue to befriend him. His 
patron, the Elector Frederic, determined that Luther should not 
perish as a heretic in the flames, had him seized while riding 
throiigh a wood, by armed men disguised in masks, and carried 
to his own castle at Wartzberg. Here he lay concealed ten 
months maturing his plans, and writing tracts against the papacy. 
Urns the imperial edict was frustrated. Indeed, there is some 
reason to beUeve that the Emperor Charles himself, having 
pMafied the pope, was not unwilling that Luther should escape. 
The edict was most unpopular in Qemiauy ; its severity was 
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liateful. Lutber had not yet been beard at Rome wbere be bad 
a right to make his appeal ; bis doctrines bad not been calmly 
discussed and refuted at Worms, but rather denounced and 
execrated. Again, the emperor bad pronounced an authoritative 
sentence against the doctrine of Luther, and doing so bad 
assumed the infallibility of the Roman pontiff points which 
should have been decided by a general council ; and, above all, 
many German princes, the Electors of Cologne, Saxony, the 
Palatinate, and other sovereigns, had not been present at the 
diet, nor did they approve of the edict Thus the thunders of 
this formidable court rolled harmless over Luther's bead. 
Leo X. died while he was concealed at Wartzberg, and the Re- 
formation spread with astonishing rapidity through Saxony by 
means of his writings. In 1522, Luther published his German 
version of the New Testament It was followed by the whole 
Bible, which was published in short portions as the work ad- 
vanced. The eflfect of this sudden burst of light was marvel- 
lous. Himdreds of the monks renounced their vows ; images 
were demolished, and at Wittemberg the mass was abolished. 
But some evils attend all sudden changes which afiect the 
multitude, and the difficulties of the Reformation were now 
beginning. 

Luther heard in his retreat of the proceedings of some of his 
friends with great uneasiness; and at the hazard of his life 
returned to Wittemberg. Carlostadt, professor of divinity there, 
was rash and weak ; he led on the populace in their attacks upon 
the images in the churches ; and Luther, at this period at least, 
was by no means averse to the use of images. A still more 
serious difference arose soon aftem'ards which insulated the 
Lutheran Church from Protestant Christendom, and left it, of 
all the Churches of the Reformation, the nearest to the Church 
of Rome. A curious and instructive lesson— the most violent 
of the reformers achieved the most imperfect of the reform- 
ations. 

Luther, in 1524, had rejected the Romish doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, and in its place substituted that of impanition or 
con substantiation, which is still the peculiar feature of Luther- 
an ism. Under these terms the presence of the real body and 
blood of Christ in the sacrament is held as fully as by the 
Church of Rome, the difference being only as to the mode in 
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whidi it exists. While the Church of Rome teaches that the 
bread and wine lose their natural qualities, the Lutherans hold 
that they retain them, both agreeing in the real presence in the 
same sense of those words. The method of this union was a 
mystery which, however, Luther endeavoured to explain by the 
following illustration : " As in a red-hot iron two distinct sub- 
stances, iron and heat, are united, so is the body of Christ joined 
witli the bread in the Eucharist." Carlostadt now went to the 
other extreme ; he forsook Luther and embraced the doctrine 
of Zuingle and those Swiss reformers who afterwards opposed 
Calvin on this as well as some other doctrines. They taught 
that the bread and wine were nothing more than external signs 
or symbols, without any presence, real or spiritual, whether in the 
elements or the recipient. The sacrament was not a means of 
grace, but merely a commemorative rite. 

The Anabaptists, under the enthusiast Miinzer, rose in arms in 
1525. Their violence was, of course, charged upon Luther and 
his. doctrines by the papists ; but, in truth, it was an insurrection 
of the serfs against the lords of the soil, resembling the rebeUions 
of our own Cade and Tyler, and arising out of the same causea 
Vassalage, another term for slavery, was expiring, and these were 
its convulsive throes. Religion was merely the pretext, and 
oatuially so, when all men's minds were inflamed upon the 
subject. The insurrection was still raging when the Elector 
Frederic died. He is charged by German writers, devoted to 
the Lutheran cause, with indecision and a want of courage, but 
his sincerity is unquestioned. His successor was a man of greater 
resolution ; he threw off the authority of Rome, and established 
the Reformation in his dominions in 1527. A code of ecclesias- 
tical government was drawn up by Luther and Melancthon for 
his dominions^ and the same forms of worship and discipline were 
immediately copied by the other states of Germany where the 
sovereigns favoured the Reformation. But some of the states 
were unprepared for so great a change, and, in consequence, Ger- 
many became a divided people, partly Romish and partly Pro- 
testant, and such it still remains. 

We do not profess to give the history of the various fortunes of 
Lather and his followers, still less that of the German states, 
through the stormy period which followed. A diet was held at 
Spires in 1526, at which the German princes, in opposition to 
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the wish of the emperor, resolved not to insist upon tlie ligoroui 
execution of the edict of Worma Each state was left at liberty to 
conduct its own ecclesiastieal affairs, and the refoimen made use 
of this brief interval of sunshine to diffuse their principlea. But 
a second diet was held at Spires in 1529, and the decisioiis of tbe 
former were revoked. A general council, it was said, alone had 
power to settle their religious differences ; and, until it should be 
called, all changes in doctrine, discipline, or worship were decknd 
unlawful. Against this iniquitous decree a solemn protest was 
made on the 19th of April, 1529, in these words: '* We protest 
publicly before Ood, our only Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and 
Saviour, who, as the only Searcher of all our hearts, judgeth 
righteously, and we also protest before all the world, that both 
for ourselves and for all our connections and subjects, we do not 
consent to, nor agree with any resolutions or acts contained in the 
la.st decree of Spires al>ove referred to, which, in the great con- 
cern of religion, are contrary to God and to his holy word, 
injurious to our soul's salvation, and also in direct opposition 
to the dictates of our conscience, as well as to the decree issued 
by an imperial diet of Spires ; and we hereby solemnly declare 
that, from reasons already aissigiie*!, and from other weighty 
considerations, we regard all such resolutions or acts as null and 
void." The protest was signed, besides the Elector of Saxony« 
by the Landgrave of Hesse- Cassel, the Prince of Anhalt, the 
Duke of Bnuiswick, and his brother Ernest the Confessor, 
hereditary prince of Saxony, and others of high rank ; they were 
supported by thirteen im}>erial towns, and also by Luther and 
Melancthon, by whom the protest was prepan^d. The reformers 
ever since have taken the name of Protestiuits. 

The Protestant leaders appealed to the eni]>eror, who was now 
in Spain. He seized their ambassiidor, and assumed a hostile 
])earing; and they, alanned for their sjifety, fonned a solemn 
confederacy at SmalcaM, binding themselves to assist each other. 
Charles perceived that menaces would not subdue the spirit of 
the Reformation, and for actual warfare he was not prepjurd. 
He first attempted to persuade the pope to call a general council ; 
but the angry pontiff thought of nothing but force an*l chas- 
tisement. With a view of terminating the disputes wliich 
tlireatened the empire with destruction, the emperor once more 
called together the diet It met at Augsburg in 15.30. Charles 
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himself knew little of the merits of the case ; he had been absent 
from the previous diets, engaged in foreign wars, and indeed, had 
he been present, it was still true that Luther had been con- 
demned unheard. The Elector of Saxony, therefore, requested 
Luther and other divines to prepare, in order to lay before the 
diet, a summary of their creed, and of the differences which com- 
pelled them to forsake the Church of Rome. These were drawn 
up and presented to the elector in 1529. They were called the 
Articles of Torgau, from bemg presented to the elector at the 
town BO named. They were reviewed before the Protestant 
princes, and it being thought desirable that they should be 
extended and enlarged, the work was assigned to Melancthon ; 
and thus was completed the famous confession of Augsburg, the 
standard of faith in all the Lutheran churches. When read 
before the diet by the Chancellor of Saxony, in the presence of 
the emperor and the assembled princes, it produced a deep 
impression. Of the Romish party, some were surprised to find 
that the sentiments of Luther, which they had been taught to 
regard as fanatical and vile, were pure and rational, and in 
accordance with the word of God. History has long ago deter- 
mined that the Augsburg confession, marked with the strong 
sense of Luther, and the classic taste of Melancthon, should take 
a high rank amongst a class of documents the fewest in number, 
the most difficult, and, excepting the sacred canon, the most 
important in existence. It was signed by four princes of the 
empire, by the imperial cities of Nuremberg and Reutlingen, and 
by the Elector of Saxony. The Romish clergy present at tho 
diet — Faber, Eckius, and Cochlseus — drew up a refutation which 
was publicly read in the diet, the emperor demanding the 
acquiescence of the Protestants ; for he was now determined to 
insist on their submission, and to close the dispute. This they 
refused. The emperor again took counsel with the pope, and 
the result was an imperial edict, commanding the princes, states, 
and cities which had thrown off the papal yoke, to return to their 
duty, on pain of incurring the displeasure of the emperor as the 
patron and defender of the holy see. Then came the league of 
Smalcald in 1531 , when the Protestant sovereigns of Germany 
formed a religious alliance, to which they invited Englfiuid, Den- 
mark, and other states in which the Reformation had now dawned. 
In 1532, the peace of Nuremberg composed for a time the 
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differences between the emperor and the reformers; the Lu- 
therans were permitted the free exercise of their worship, until a 
general council or another diet should finally determine the faith 
of continental ChristendonL In 1535, the pope, Paul IIL, pro- 
posed to summon a general council at Mantua. The Protestants 
of Germany, well satisfied that no advantages would result from 
such a s^'nod, assembled at Smalcald in 1 537, and published a 
solemn protest against the constitution of the council as partial 
and corrupt To this they added a summary of their doctrine, 
drawn up by Luther, in order to present it to tlie council, if the 
pope Khould persist in calling it together. This summary, which 
was dLjtinguished by the title of the Articles of Smalcald, is 
generally joined with the creeds and confessions of the Lutheran 
Church. Tlie pope, however, died, and the council at Mantua 
was postponed. New projects were raised, with the vain hope of 
setting at rest the spirit of religious freedom by which all Ger- 
many was now disturbed. The emperor summoned a conference 
at Wonns in 154?1, and Melancthon disputed for three days with 
E(*kius on the p>ints at issue. A diet followed at Ratisbon, 
another at Spires in 1542, and a third at Worms in 1545; the 
emperor vainly attempting to intimidate the Protestants, or to 
induce their leaders to consent to a general council to be sum- 
moned by the pope. Rut their resolution was fixed ; they denied 
the pope's right to summon a general council ; they regarded the 
proposal as a snare, and treated it with scorn. The Council of 
Trent met in 1546, but no Protestant representatives appeared. 
It thundered its decrees, and the Protestant princes of Germany 
bade it defiance. The emperor, exns|x?rated by their resistance, 
and stimulated by the pope, assembled his forces, resolved to 
cnish the spirit he could not otherwise subdue. All Germany 
was arming in defence of Protestantism or in submission to the 
emperor, and the stoim darkened on every side. Such was the 
state of Germany when Luther died. Full of faith and charity, 
and confident in the truth of his cause, he left- the world in 
peace, February 18th, 1546, at Isleben, where he was bom. 

A religious war now broke out The emperor was victorious, 
and the Interim followed. This was an imperial edict, i.ssued in 
1547, granting certain concessions, more specious than really 
important, to the Prote*^tants, until the decisions of a general 
council should be taken. It satisfied neither party, and the war 
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soon raged anew. The Emperor was defeated by the German 
confederates, under Maurice, of Saxony, in 1552, and the pacifi- 
cation of Passau followed. A t last, in 1555, the diet of Augsburg 
met, peace was restored, and the Protestant states of Gennany 
secored their independence. It was decreed that the Protestants 
who embraced the Confession of Augsburg should be entirely 
exempted from the jurisdiction of tlie Romish pontiff, and from 
the authority and interference of his bishops. They were free 
to enact laws for the regulation of their own religion in every 
point, whether of discipline or doctrine. Every subject of the-i 
German empire was allowed the right of private judgment, and 
might unite himself to that Church which he preferred ; and 
those who should prosecute others under the pretext of religion 
were declared enemies of the common peace. 

The Lutheran Church, as thus at length established, professed 
no other rule of faith than holy Scriptura Such at least is the 
statement of its learned defender and historian, Dr. Mosheim, 
himself a Lutheran. The Confession of Augsbm*g, with Melanc- 
thon's defence of it, the Articles of Smalcald, and the larger and 
smaller Catechisms, are generally received as containing the 
principal points of doctrine, arranged, for the sake of method 
and perspicuity, in their natural order ; but these books have no 
authority but that which they derive from the Scriptures; nor 
may the Lutheran clergy so interpret them as to draw from them 
any proposition inconsistent with the express declarations of the 
word of God. The only point of much importance on which the 
Augsburg Confession is different from that of Calvin and the 
Reformed Church is the real presence in the Eucharist It is to 
be noted, however, that while this is maintained, it is denied that 
the mass is a sacrifice, or that it ought to be worshipped or 
adored. On the Arminian question the Confession of Augsburg 
carefully avoids the explicitness of Calvin, and sets an example of 
moderation which was probably copied by the framers of our 
Thirty-Nine Articles : " Like as the preaching of repentance is 
general, even so the promise of grace is general, and willeth all 
men to receive the benefit of Christ ; as Christ himself saith, 
• Come imto me all ye that are laden,' &a*' In practice the 
Lutheran Church has always leaned towards the extreme of low 
Arminianism. 

Tlie constitution of the Church is simple, and in its form of 
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worship studiously plain. It is a modified presbyteriaaianL The 
head of the state is acknowledged as the supreme visible ruler of the 
Church. It is governed by a consistory, composed of divines and 
civilians, frequently appointed by the sovereign himael£ The 
German Lutherans reject Episcopacy; but as the Reformation 
extended, Sweden and Denmark, embracing the Lutheran £uth, 
retained the Episcopal government, and these kingdoms are 
governed by bishops and superintendents, under the authority of 
the sovereign. The archbishop of Upsal, primate of Sweden, is 
the only archbishop amongst the Lutherans. The incomes of 
these prelates are extremely moderate. The aichbiahi^'s 
revenue is less than 1000/. ; those of the bishops about 44X)/. per 
annum. 

The forms of worship vary. Each state has a Liturgy of its 
own, which may, or may not, agree verbally with that of neigh- 
bouring churches. The Lutherans claim in this the same liberty 
which is exercised in the Church of England in our various selec- 
tions of ])salms and hymns. Festivals in commemoration of the 
great events of the Gospel history were once obser\'ed, as well as 
some few saints' days, luit they are now suffered to pass almost 
unnoticed. Ecclesiastical discipline is almost unknown, and 
religion itself has long, it must be confessed, been at a low ebb 
in most of the Lutheran churches. 

Luther himself foresaw, and frequently predicted, the decline 
of Lutheran ism. " Our cause," he said, " ^^^ll go on as long as 
its living advocates — Melancthon and the rest, sur\'ive ; after 
their death, there will be a sad falling off*' Seckendorf describes 
him as the Jeremiah of his own chiu-ch, constantly bewailing 
the sins, and predicting the sorrows of liis people. And both 
Seckendorf and Mosheim, devoted Lutherans, admit that his 
forebodings were but too correct Luther anticipated danger 
from the growth of the sectarians — Anabaptists, Antinomians, 
and Sacramentarians. But more grievous perils were at hand 
from other sources. Tlie great Lutheran historians admit that 
there was an immediate relapse into vice and irreligion. Within 
a few years of the death of the great reformer, the lives of those 
who professed his principles were a disgrace to the Reformation. 
The German states which had embraced, were not more virtuous 
or more devout than those which had rejected, the doctrines of 
Luther. The confession is painful, but still it must not be con- 
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cealed that zeal and fervent piety almost forsook the Lutherans 
when Lather died. Ponderous learning, recondite criticism, and 
historians, laborious, if not eloquent and philosophical, the Lu- 
theran Churdi can boast, and but little more. It has never 
grappled with the warm affections of an ardent people, or subdued 
and governed the intelligence of a thoughtful race. It has been 
for centuries a state machine from which little was expected, and 
by which little has been done. Sharing deeply in the collapse 
of Ph)te8tantism in other lands, it has scarcely shared in any of 
its revivals. Its career has been monotonous and undisturbed. 
When its children have woke up to a due sense of the importance 
of religion they have forsaken its communion. Thus, Zinzendorf, 
in the middle of the last century, replenished the Moravian 
Church with Lutherans. But, amongst themselves, there has 
not, at any time, been a marked revival of religious power and 
life such as those with which all other Churches of the Reforma- 
tion have been visited 

Nor is it difficult to explain the causes of this want of success. 
In the first place the Lutheran Church, in the judgment of the 
Ref(Mrmation» was still tainted with one of the great errors of the 
Church of Borne, the doctrine of the real presence in the mass. 
Consubstantiation excluded the Lutherans from the fellowship, 
and in a great extent from the affections, of all the reformed 
churches. It must have had another effect; agreeing upon a 
point so vital with Rome, the Lutheran Church occupied a mid- 
way position between her and other Protestant churches, and so 
be^me the antagonist of botL Against the Church of Home it 
was difficult to maintain its favourite dogma, which either con- 
ceded or refused too much ; against other Protestants it was still 
more difficult to maintain either its peculiar creed or its insulated 
position. The Lutheran divines, with almost one consent, aban- 
doned the field of dogmatic theology and buried themselves in 
antiquarian researches or philological speculations. 

Again, the defection of several of the German princes crippled 
the Lutheran Church in its infancy. Maurice, Landgrave of 
Hessa, forsook Lutheranism and joined the reformed or Cal- 
vinistic church, in 1604, removing the Lutheran professors from 
the University of Marpburg, and the clergy from their churches. 
In 1614 Sigismund, Elector of Brandenburg, followed his ex- 
amjde. Contests arase between the professors of the rival 
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churches, and the strength which sliould have been spent in 
assaults on popery, or in advancing pure religion amongst thon- 
selves, was wasted in these unnatural conflicts. In Brandenbmg 
disputes ran high, and the peace of the state was in danger. At 
first a '* form of concord " was enacted, and the two communioDS 
were invited to dwell in peace. But the Lutherans of Sazooj 
were outrageous in their violence. The form of concord was in 
consequence suppressed, and the subjects of Brandenbuig were 
prohibited from studying divinity in the University of Wittem- 
burg. The repeated attempts which have since been made to 
unite the Calvinists and Lutherans in Prussia, and other states 
of Germany, have been already mentioned. — (See Calvinists.) 
A third cause of the little success which has blessed the La- 
theran Churches is to be found in the metaphysical subtleties bj 
which the simple theology of Luther was soon displaced. We 
utterly despair of putting the reader in possession of these dis- 
putes, some of which are long since forgotten, while others fonn 
the basis of those speculations both in metaphysics and theology 
with which Germany is now distracted. In the seventeenth 
century the German Churches repeated most of the follies of the 
early Christians. There was the same attempt to clothe Chris- 
tianity in philosophical forms ; to divest it of the marvellous ; 
and to present it as a code of ethics, instead of a revelation of 
graca At the head of this school of divdnes was Calixtus, a 
minister of Schleswick : his followers took the name of Syncretists ; 
their chief aim was to promote union, and, if possible, to reunite 
in one body all the Protestant Churches, or even, as some assert, 
the whole of Christendom, including the Church of Rome. 
Whether Calixtus was a sound divine and a wise diplomatist, is a 
question to be dug out of many a folio of hard divinity. To us 
it has but little interest. From his times, if not from his teach- 
ing, arose that succession of philosophical divines in Germany 
which is now represented by the great Neologian or Rationalistic 
party. Opposed to these Spener appeared at Francfort, the 
leader of the Pietists, about the year 1670. It is admitted, even 
by his opponents, that his intentions were good, and that he was 
a man of piety. His own followers claimed for him far higher 
praise. They look upon him as the restorer of true religion in a 
dark and profligate age. The Syncretists treated revelation with 
some degree of levity ; Spener with profound reverence. He 
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fonned societies for the devout study of the Bible, promoted 
■c ri p ta ral expositions and lectures in the churches, and social 
meetings for prayer and devotional exercises. The Pietists made 
a great impression. Their meetings were crowded, their converts 
multiplied. But severe charges were brought against them, and 
in 1695 Spener was punished as a preacher of dangerous and 
erroneous tenets. Amongst general accusations of enthusiasm 
and extravagance, of obscuring the sublime truths of religion by 
a gloomy kind of jargon, of believing themselves to be under a 
divine impulse, and the like — charges which, in every age, 
enoonnter the friends of pure and earnest religion — there are 
scattered some few accusations of a graver sort It is said that 
some at least of the Pietists assumed the authority of prophets, 
terrified the people with pretended visions, denounced existing 
institutions^ and proclaimed the millenium at hand as a camid 
paradiaa But these, if true, were but passing foibles. A great 
religious movement sweeps along with it a number of the vain, 
the ignorant, and the fanatical, who are no more to be con- 
founded with it than the rabble of sutlers and thieves who follow 
a well-disciplined army with the soldier in the rank& A graver 
accuaation still remains. Spener and his followers, the old 
Ketists, indulged to a great extent in that dreaming mysticism, 
that sentimental piety, which, if not fatal to religion, is one 
of its worst maladies. Mosheim writes the history of the Pietists 
in a severe strain : he says they despised philosophy and learning, 
and placed the whole of their theology in certain vague and 
incoherent declamations. No doubt there was much extrava- 
gance, which was carried to its extreme height by Petersen, a 
pastor in Lunenburg. Of this he gave a painful specimen in 
1691, publicly maintaining that Rosamond Juliana, countess of 
Assebaigt was honoured with a vision of the Deity, and com- 
nussioned to make a new declaration of his will to man. Yet 
the instances which Mosheim furnishes will scarcely be thought 
to support the charge of vagueness and incoherence in the theo- 
logy of the Pietista With respect to morals, they taught, he 
says, that no person who was not himself a model of piety and 
divine love was qualified to be a public teacher of piety, or a 
guide to others in the way of salvation. They forbad dancing, 
public sports, and theatrical diversions. With respect to doc- 
trine, they are accused of denying justification by faith alone, 
VOL. II. G 
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without g<>o<l works. But this, if true in some few instanoeB, 
is to Ih' rci-eivetl, with regard to the PietisU in general, m 
an cxtmvagiint assertiou. They inasted much upon works of 
charity and lioliness of life, and were therefore chaiged with 
a denial of the doctrine that men are accounted rigliteous 
before God for tlie sake of Christ, and by virtue of his atone- 
ment. 

The history of the Lutheran Church since the bq[inning of 
the eighteenth century presents few points of interest. Two 
suhjt*cts for a long time absorbed all her energies. These were, 
the growth of intidelity and the project of a union with the 
Calviiiists. The former has at length terminated, so £00* as the 
Rationalists or anti-Evangelical party are concerned, in what 
wo can only term a compromise. The attempts to effect an 
union with the C^aKdnLsts were frequently renewed, and ended 
at length in the fusion of the two Churches in Prusma, and the 
establishment of the Evangelical Church of that kingdom in 
1817.— (Sec Calvinists.) 

At ])n»sent Lvitheranism is most powerful in Denmark and 
Sweden. In Denmark the whole population, which amounts to 
two million.*?, with the exception of loss tlian twenty thousand 
dissentors of various creeds, is Lutheran. There are eight bishops 
and about fifteen hundred clergy. At Copenhagen there has 
existcil since ITH a Missionary college, and irom about tliat 
period must be dated the origin of the Danish Mission at Tran- 
quebar. To the Lutheran Church belongs the honour of having 
been the first of Protestant communities in missionary enterprisesL 
Each of the great missionary societies of the Church of England 
has been thankiul to accept the services of Lutheran missionaries ; 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gaspel in India, and the 
Church Missionary Society, till a very recent period, in all her 
missions. The people of Sweden, upwards of three millions, are 
Lutheran with a few^ exceptions, as in Denmark. The constitution 
of these Churches is episcopal. In the Protestant states of Ger- 
many and in Holland the Lutheran is, upon the whole, the 
prevailing faith, though the proportion of Roman Catholics is 
often great. In some of the states Catholics and Protestants are 
equally cH\^ded, and we fear it must be added that in few of 
them (loos the Luthenan Church present that aspect of wisdom, 
zeal, and piety which is calculated to win over the subjects 
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of the Pope. In France the Lutherans have about two hundred 
and fifty oongregationa 

Seekendorf, Eistoria Lutheraniami : Leipaicy 1692. Mo8- 
eim, Scdeaicutieal History. Life of Martin Luther. Luther* a 
TabU-TcUkj edited by John Aurifaber; 1569. Dr. J. Merle 
lyAubign^y History of the Reformation in Germamy. Scott's 
eontinuaiion ofMUner's Church History. 



irORMONITES, OR Latter Day SAiNTa— Mormonism is not 
^^ entitled to be termed a Christian sect. It stands in the 
same relationship to Christianity with Mahomedanism. In both 
instances the founder of a new faith professed himself the author 
<tf a new revelation ; while at the same time the Holy Scriptures 
were treated with a certain measure of respect The reader 
unacquainted with the peculiarities of Mormonism may, how- 
ever, have referred to our pages for information ; and under 
this protest we shall narrate, with the utmost brevity, the strange 
story of the Mormons. 

llie sect first appeared in America, and Joseph Smith was its 
foonder. He was bom at Sharon, in the state of Vermont, in 
1805, being the son of a small farmer. When about fifteen years 
of age he was present at one of those religious revivals which 
have become so frequent in some of the transatlantic churches. 
Whether from insanity, enthusiasm, or sheer hypocrisy, the lad 
professed to have been favoured, while in prayer, with a miracu- 
tons vision. '* A pillar of light above the brightness of the sun 
gradually descended upon me," he says, " and I saw two per- 
sonages, whose brightness and glory defy all description, standing 
above me in the air." They assured him that his sins were 
forgiven, and forbade him to join any Christian Church, since all 
existing Churches were alike in error. His vanity led him to 
prodaim his vision, and the persecution which he says he met 
with in consequence, from professors of religion, made him only 
the more obstinate. He admits that, as he grew up, he led a 
vagrant life. By the help of a divining-rod he pretended to be 
able to discover treasures buried in the earth, and was known as 
"the money-digger." He earned a precarious living by this and 
similar contrivances till 1823, when he had a second revelation, 
and an angel directed him to a spot near Palmyra, in Ontario 

o2 
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county, where he found, engraved on thin plates of gold, ceitaio 
records prophetic and historical. They were written in the "^re- 
formed Egyptian character," and had once belonged to the 
American Indians, who were a remnant of the Isnielites ; and 
they contained the necessary instructions for the formation of a 
pure Church. Besides the record engraved on the gold plate^ 
lie found with them two stones, or lenses, set in silver ; these 
were the Urim and Thummim of the ancient seers, by means of 
which he was enabled to translate the booL It was not till 
1827 that Smith was permitted by the angel to remove his 
treasure, though he continued to receive supernatural instmc- 
tions during the interval Such was Smith's story. In 1830 
the book was published under the title of the book of Mormon. 

The real history of the book of Mormon has been ascertained, 
beyond a doubt, to be this : — Solomon Spalding, a Presbyterian 
minister of little note and imperfect education, who had retired 
from the ministry and engaged without success in business, at- 
tempted the composition of an historical romance. He chose for 
his subject tlie history of the native American Indians. He 
represented them as the descendants of the patriarch Joseph, 
and traced their history from the time of Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, for a period of a thousand years. It was written in rude 
imitation of the style and language of the Old Testament The 
author was so illiterate that chronology, history, and the simplest 
rules of grammar, were outraged on every page. Spalding is 
said to have tried in vain to persuade any publisher or printer to 
undertake the publication of the book. He died, leaving the 
manuscript in his widow's possession ; and as she lived in the 
neighbourhood of Smith's parents it came, about twelve years 
after the author's death, by what means is uncertain, into Joseph 
Smith's possession. He prefixed the title by which it has since 
been known, "The Book of Mormon," and pretended that it 
contained a translation of the characters engraven upon the 
golden tablets, to which he had been directed by the angel. 
"An expos^ of Mormonism" was published at Boston in 1842, 
in which are given the depositions of Spalding's brother, of his 
widow, and of Lake, his partner in business, all of whom assert 
that the Book of Mormon is no other than this historical romance, 
which they had often seen and read. Smith himself is said at first 
to have laughed at the deception he was practising ; but the 
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aerioiisnesB with which the imposture was received, seems to 
have suggested to him the fieunlity with which the credulity of 
his neighbours could be made to contribute to his fortunes, far 
beyond the mere sale of a few editions of a stupid literary impos- 
ture. The story of the revelation, written upon tablets of gold, was 
widely circulated : it is not pretended that, except by ten or 
twelve chosen witnesses, who of course were Smith's coadjutors, 
the gold plates were ever seen by mortal eye ; indeed, '* the angel 
in a short time resumed them, and has them,** says Smith, in his 
autobiography, '^ in his charge till this day/' Harris, a neigh- 
bouring fanner, who had been induced to advance money to 
Joeeph Smith for the expenses of printing, was favoured with a 
&c-fiimile of one of the gold plates. Finding himself impoverished 
by the speculation, he quarrelled with Smith, renounced Mor- 
monism, and carried the fac-simile to Professor Anson of New 
York, who published, in February 1837, a letter, in which he 
describes the engraving as " the work of an artist who probably 
had before him a book containing alphabets in various languages. 
It consists of Greek and Hebrew letters, crosses, and flourishes, 
Boman letters inverted or placed sideways, the whole ending in 
the rude delineation of a circle copied from the Mexican calendar, 
given by Humboldt, but copied in such a way as not to betray 
the source from whence it was derived. I am thus particular," 
he adds, " as to the contents of the paper, inasmuch as 1 have 
frequently conversed with my friends upon the subject since the 
Mormon excitement began, and well remember that the paper 
contained anything else but ' Egyptian hieroglyphics.' " 

It 18 to be noticed that the Book of Mormon is free from 
heretical statements or novel dogmas, if we except the denial of 
iahni baptism. It asserts the perpetuity of miracles in the 
Church : and on this account the Irvingites were induced to send 
a deputation, in the early stages of Mormonism, to express their 
i^mpatby with Joseph Smith. For a short time they too were the 
dupes of his imposture. According to Smith, Mormon was the 
name of a prophet who lived in the fourth century, and who 
eDgraved on plates of gold a summary of the history of the 
American tribes, which had now become degenerate, and were 
«oon afterwards extinct. These plates were buried for safety by 
his son Maroni, in the spot to which Smith was directed by the 
angel, about the year A.D. 420. The evidence of the Spaldings 

i 
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declares that Mormon and Moroni were oonspicaons penonagei 
in the historical romance of their deceased relation. 

At first the iiniH)8ture, like that of Mahomet, moved dowlj, 
but a few converts were made, and in 1830 the Moimon Chnidif 
or, as Smith named it, the Church of Latter Day Sunts, wu 
fonni'«l. As the Book of Mormon forbade infant baptism, Smith 
Yn^^n to baptize a few of his converts, amongst whom were bis 
own fatht-r and other members of his family. About the same 
time lie appears to have been joined by Sidney Rigdon. Rigdon 
wotf a printer ; he luul been employed in an oflSce to which the 
historical romance ha^l l»een offered during the life of Spalding, 
and is sii]>]X)S4m1 to have made himself acquainted with its contentSi 
and to havi* l>e<'n the instrument of placing it in the hands of 
Jiisoph Smith. lie had been a preacher, in what sect we are 
nut infonnod, but liaving some smattering of theology he was the 
l>etter (|u:iliiie<l to carry out the scheme in which he now em- 
Imrkod. Smith announced him as his prophet; for whenever 
oc-co-sion roqnirod, a revelation through the angel gave fresh 
|H»wers to tho Mnnnon leader ; and Rigdon signalizeil his entrance 
ujHin ollitv by the prnductiun of an inspired code of "doctrines 
:in«l cov<;nants" f«»r the more complete guidance of the Churrh. 
Its uutwjird constitution \va.s now finally arranged, of course by 
rrvolation. Tlie priesthood was two-fold ; there was the order of 
Aaron an<l tho order t»f Mel(liise<lek. All the officers of the primi- 
tivi' Church wen' n*vived ; prophets, evangelists, apostles, bishops, 
priests, an<l deacons. 

Th«j protrusions <jf Smith were received by his neighboiu^, who 
were actiuaiutod with his previous character, with general con- 
tempt ; wliich, as lie gaine<l a few converts, was exchange<l for 
iiidif^niatinn. He found it expedient to remove; and in 1831, in 
conij)any with lli^nlon, he took up his abode at Kertland, in 
Ohio. Here they farmed a mercantile house in their capacity of 
stewanls for the consecnited property of the Monnonites. They 
also purchased goods on credit to a large extent; and, in order 
still further to increase their profits, opened a bank and issued 
promissory notes. The credit of the bank was suspected, and 
the lit»Mers of its notes were of course anxious to discover the 
amount of capital possess<:*d by the Iwinkers. The Mormon leader 
had pri'jjared for this emer<^ency ; he filled one box with dollars 
and al»out two hundred (»tliei-s with stones and iron. Having 
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assembled his creditors, he showed them the two hundred boxes, 
each marked "1000 dollars," and satisfied their curiosity by 
opening that which contained the only treasure he possessed. 
Tlie trick answered for a time. The notes were passed off by 
the eldere of the Mormon Church, who obtained, some of them 
twenty, some even forty thousand dollars in this way ; boasting 
that they had " sucked the milk of the Gentilea" But the bank 
fiuled ; many of the Mormonites, not in the secret of their 
leaden, vrere pillaged, and they denounced the prophet for a 
swindler. He was seized by the populace, tarred and feathered, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. He took his revenge in 
denouncing his creditors as wicked dissenters, wanting faith, on 
whom the vengeance of heaven was about to fall and the earth 
to swallow them up, like Eorah, Dathan, and Abiram. — ' Glean- 
ings by the Way^ by the Rev. J. A. Clarke, D.D., Philadelphia. 
Soon afterwards Smith and his companions removed to a settle- 
ment on the banks of the Missouri. Here the new community 
bailt the town, or city, of Zion ; and in 1832 the settlement was 
tenanted by no fewer than twelve hundred Mormonites. But the 
indignation of the old settlers was again aroused ; partly by the 
immoral practices which already began to be charged on the sect, 
and still more perhaps by their vaunts and arrogance. For they 
boasted they diould soon possess the whole country, and that the 
infideb would be rooted out A public meeting was held in the 
ooanty, and the Mormonites were commanded to depart. Resist- 
ance was in vain. Nor could they obtain redress from the legal 
tribunals.* Zion was al)andoned, and the Mormonites, who now 
amounted to twelve thousand, crossed the Mississippi in 1837, 
and took refuge in the state of Illinois. Here they built Nauvoo, 
which, according to the Book of Mormon, signifies beautiful. 
The compact order, the voluntary obedience, above all the in- 
tense fanaticism of the Mormonites, wrought in a short time 
astonishing e£fect& In eighteen months Nauvoo contained two 
thousand houses. The proselytes numbered fifteen thousand. 
k flourishing commonwealth existed, and Joseph Smith presided, 
with more than the power of an oriental despot, over willing 
subjects. A magnificent temple was begun in 184;], the fouuda* 
tions of which were laid with civic and military pomp ; for the 
Mormonites had now a well-tniined militia of their own body ; 
and a mansion was begun in which Join^ph Smith and his family 
were to redde at the pul>lic cost. A solemn rcvolalion was an- 
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nounoedy in which the fiEuthful were oommanded to biuld the 
house ; and it was declared to be the will of Grod that Smith and 
his £Bimily should dwell in it for ever without chaige or cod^ 
supported by the offerings of the ChuicL A miBsion had been 
sent to England, and already their tenets were mftlnn g npid pio- 
gress. Within five years they had baptized ten thousand Britidi 
subjects. 

Again the popular indignation broke out against the Mw- 
monites. In truth, they were formidable neighboura They had 
now, in 184*2, an army of four thousand men, in a state of great 
efficiency, commanded by a general who had served in the aimy 
in the United States. In IS^-I, Smith offered himself as a can- 
didate for the office of President of the United States, a proceed- 
ing which has been regarded as mere bravado, but one, at the 
same time, in which a true patriot might reasonably feel gronnd 
for some alarm. But what most of all aroused the vengeance ot 
his countrymen was the audacity with which Smith now invoked 
religion as the minister of his profligacy. In July, 1843, he 
announced a revelation (which is printed in full in the * l^Iillennial 
Star,* No. XV., p. 5, the organ of Mormonism) authorising him and 
all those whom lie should license, to take an unlimited number of 
wives. At first the revelation was kept a profound secret, or 
communicateil only to the leaders of the party; but the infamous 
conduct of Smith and his apostles to the females in Nauvoo, 
produced a strong remonstrance from a local newspaper, called 
the * Expositor,' which published in its first number the affidavits 
of sixteen women, who alleged that Smith, Rigdon, Young, and 
others, had invited them to enter into a secret and illicit con- 
nexion, under the title of spiritual marriage. Smith conmianded 
the office of the ' Expositor ' to be levelled to the ground. His 
mandate was instantly carried into effect, and the obnoxious 
editors fled for their livea They obtained a writ from the 
authorities of the state of Illinois against Smith and his brother. 
The execution of the warrant was resisted in Nauvoo, and Smith 
ordered the officer entrusted with it to be driven away ; but the 
militia of the state were in motion, and it was perceived that 
hostilities were hopeless against an overwhelming force of 60,000 
men. Smith and his brother surrendered, and were committed 
to the county jail at Carthage, to take their trial for treason 
agauist the state. A mob broke into the prison, armed with 
pistols, and the two brothers were desptitched. Joseph Smith 
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iras shot, June the 7th, 184!4, in the thirty-ninth year of his 

His vacant office was eagerly contested by several competitors. 
''The apostolic college" elected Brigham Young, in opposition 
to Sidney Rigdon, who, disputing the election, was himself ex- 
communicated and expelled. Brigham Young is now president 
of the Latter Day Saints, and of the territory of Utah. Rigdon 
bad already quarrelled with Smith, and having now no further 
interest in the imposture which he had helped to frame, he threw 
off the mask, and denounced his associates. Bennet, who had 
been mayor of Nauvoo, and a disciple, but forsook the Mormons 
on aooDunt of the in&mous conduct of Smith, explains the 
secession of Rigdon thus : " Smith," he says, '' taught that the 
blessings of Jacob were granted to him, and, consequently, that 
he had divine authority and permission for indulging in unre- 
strained polygamy. He had thus induced several English and 
American women, whose husbands and fathers had been sent on 
distant missions by the prophet, to become his spiritual wives. 
But having attempted to add to their number the daughter of 
Sidney Rigdon, the feelings of the father were too strong to per- 
mit sach an abomination ; and Rigdon, who had accompanied 
the prophet in his long and hateful course of imposture and 
hypocrisy, at once dissolved all connexion with this abandoned 
wretch, and exposed his infamous proceedings in several news- 
papers. He spoke of him, as well he might, in terms of un- 
measured severity, as one polluted mass of corruption, iniquity, 
and fraud." — (Prof. Caswall, * Prophet of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury/ who quotes the above from the ' St. Louis ' newspaper.) 
Tet after this, it seems, Rigdon was a candidate for the office of 
Mormon chief, left vacant by Smith's death ! 

Nauvoo prospered once more. The magnificent temple rose 
upon the summit of a hill, as if in defiance, and the number of 
converts still increased. The jealousy of the mighbouring 
settlers had never slumbered; the Monnons were regarded 
with a hatred not unmixed with fear, and a league was formed 
for their extermination from the soil. They wisely resolved to 
bow before the tempest, abandon the territory of the United 
States, and find another home in the recesses of the wilderness. 
In 1846 Nauvoo was forsaken ; but it was not till after a march 
of a whole year, across the Rocky Mountains, that the first 
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detachment reached their new settlement in the basin of tlie 
great Salt Lake, iu Upper California. A second and a thini 
party followed, suflering dreadful hardships on the way, ud 
losing thousands by hunger and distress. Only about four 
thousand of the twenty thousand inhabitants of NauTOo reached 
the region of the Salt Lake, their new abode. 

But it seemed as if, until some mysterious purpose were fulfilled, 
no disasters and no disgraces could affeet the progress of the 
Mormon cause. The career of the new commonwealth has been 
one of boundless prosperity. The descriptions of the scenery of 
the valley of the Salt Lake, and the character of the new institu- 
tions thoro, forcibly remind us of the glowing accounts of Mexico, 
which have been left by the companions of Cortes. A lake, fifty 
miles in length, studded with beautiful islands, washes on all 
»ule8 a plain of marvellous fertility. This is girded round with 
mountains, whose peaks of perpetual snow are burnished by 
;i dazzling sun. The valley is entered only by a deep ravine, 
five miles in length, through which a river winds its way. Nature 
has rendered the »\yot impregnable. Its entire seclusion from the 
world, its exquisite l^eauty and genial clime, its prolific soil, and 
its safety from the attacks of enemies, have suggested to the 
Mormons a new fable. The territory of Utidi, as it is termed, is 
the hind of promis<\ Tlieir city is the true Zion, and its founda- 
tions arc eternal. To this B])ot the promises of God pertain, 
OS well as the more (|ue8tionable predictions of the Mormon 
srers. 

By a treaty between the United States and Mexico, the region 
i)f the Salt Liike wiis annexed, in 1848, to the territory of the 
former i>ower. The Mormonites re<iuested the Congress to admit 
them into the number of sijverei^jn states, as the state of Descret 
This was n.-iiised ; but in 1850 the Monnon district was formed 
into a territor}', the govt^rnor of which is ap]>ointed by the presi- 
dent of the United States. At present the head of the Mormon 
Church holds that distinction. 

But it is not difficult to foresc^e the dangers which threaten the 
vtTV existence of Mormonism in the United State& In other 
countries it is a foreign institution, and every zealous member of 
it feels himself an exile. In America it aspiii'S, not merely to 
independence, but to sovereignty. Its prophets are loud and 
clamorous in their predictions; and thosi* predictions are the 
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same which Hebrew prophets denounced against the enemies of 
God. At its present rate of progress, Deseret (the name was taken 
fiom the Book of Mormon, under prophetic instruction) may 
daim, within seven years, to be an independent state in the 
great American republic ; for this distinction is granted to a new 
territory when its population amounts to 60,000. The number 
of inhabitants now probably exceeds 40,000 ; and in 1851 not 
fewer than 3,000 emigrants arrived. An emigration fund, 
amounting to 35,000 dollars per annum, is liberally spent upon 
poor Mormons who may be anxious, but unable, to reach the 
mother colony. It is probable that the demand to be admitted 
into the federal union, as an independent state, will be rejected. 
It will be received by a vast number of the citizens of the great 
republic with feelings of strong aversion. The subject of poly- 
gamy is full of peril. It is illegal ; the children are illegitimate ; 
and the courts of law throughout the republic are already appre- 
benave of the consequences when the question shall come before 
them. Meanwhile the indignation of the states is gathering 
force daily, excited alike by the arrogance of the Mormons, and 
their immorality. A portion of the American press has begun, 
not only to denounce polygamy, but to caU upon Congress to put 
down, even by force of arms, " this abominable domestic institu- 
tion." It is questionable whether the Mormonites will be more 
dangerous as one of the United States, or as an independent 
government; for, if their claim be rejected, they will, no doubt, 
{ffodaim themselves a sovereign state. They- may be crushed, or 
periiape exterminated ; but it seems not beyond the reach of pro- 
bability that they may long continue to hang on the outskirts of 
civilization, to spoil and devastate, — the Mahomedans of the 
Western world. 

The doctrines of a sect whose boast it is that their system is 
progressive, and that they daily receive new revelations, cannot, 
of course, be accurately described. The real tenets of Mormonism 
are rendered the more obscure, because, in the first place, the 
initiated have a creed the mysteries of which the new converts 
and the unbelieving world are not permitted to explore. Poly- 
gamy furnishes an example. Only three years ago, it was indig- 
nandy denied in the official Mormon publications intended for 
the public eye ; it is now as openly avowed. Orson Pratt, who 
has since appeared a.s its advocate in print, then spoke of it 
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with abhorrence, aud his " letter to the SuntB** was brought {(a- 
wani, even by writers profesidng to be unprejudiced, as a trium- 
phant vin«lii.-ntion of a maligned sect Aud again, the doctrines 
maiutaineil as fundamental at one time, have been repeatedly set 
aside by counttT revelations at another. The Mormon creed, 
printed for general circulation, omits most of the questionable 
IK>ints both of their faith and practice. It is as follows : — 

*' Wo believe in God the eternal Father, and in his Son, Jews 
Christ, and in the Holy Ghost 

" We iK'lieve that men will be punished for their own sins, 
an«l not for Adam's transgressions. 

** Wc iK'lievc that, through the atonement of Christ, all man- 
kinii may be saved by obedience to the laws and ordinances of 
the Gospel. 

" We l)elieve that these ordinances are — 1st Faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 2nd. Repentance. 3rd. Baptism, by inunerrion, 
for the remission of sins. 4th. Laying on of hands for the gift 
of the Holy Spirit 5th. The Lord's Supper. 

** We bflieve that nieu must be called of God by inspiration, 
aud by laying on of hands by those who are duly commissioned 
to preach the Gospel, and administer in the ordinances thereof. 

** We l>elieve in the same organization that existed in the 
primitive (.'hurch, viz., apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evan- 
j^olists, &c. 

" We believe in the powers ami gifts of the everlasting Gospt^l 
— viz., the gift of faith, discerning of spirits, prophecy, revelation, 
visions, healing, tongues and the interpretation of tongues, wis- 
tlom, charity, brotherly love, &c. 

*' Wf bt'lieve in the wonl of God, recorded in the Bible We 
also iM'liove the wonl of God recorded in the Book of Mormon, 
and in all other good books. 

" We believe all that God has revealed, all that he does now 
reveal ; and we believe that he will yet reveal many more great 
and important things pertaining to the kingdom of God and 
Messiah's st>cond coming. 

** We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and in the 
ristoration of the ten tribes ; that Zion will be established upon 
the Western continent ; that Christ will reign personally upon 
the earth one thousintl years ; and that the earth will be renewed 
aiiH receive its paradisaical glory. 
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" We believe in the literal resurrection of the body, and that 
the dead in Christ will rise first, and that the rest of the dead 
lire not again until the thousand years are expired. 

" We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty God accord- 
ing to the dictates of our conscience, unmolested, and allow all 
men the same privilege, let them worship how or where they 
may. 

"We believe in being subject to kings, queens, presidents, 
nilere, and magistrates, in obeying, honouring, and sustaining the 
law. 

" We believe in being honest, true, chaste, temperate, benevo- 
lent, virtuoas, and upright, and in doing good to all men ; indeed, 
we may say that we follow the admonition of Paul, we ' believe 
all things^' we *hope all things,' we have endured very many 
things, and hope to be able to ' endure all things.' Everything 
virtuous, lovely, praiseworthy, and of good report we seek after, 
looking forward to the ' recompense of reward.' " 

But many of the doctrines taught in the accredited Mormon 
books are irreconcilable with this creed. Some of them are such 
as a devout Christian must regard with abhorrence, and others 
are childish and absurd. Of the former class are the descriptions 
of the Deity. In the " Millennial Star,** volume vi., Joseph 
Smith himself teaches the following blasphemies :• — ^Tbe Deity 
is a material person with human passions. He is a material, 
organized intelligence, possessing both body and parts. He is 
in form of man, and is, in fact, of the same species. He eats, 
he drinks, he loves and hates ; he goes from place to place. His 
omnipresence is denied ; he cannot be in two places at once. 
He was once a man, and from manhood by continual progression 
became Qod. Man, likewise, is a creature of continual pro- 
gressioD, and will in time possess more power, more subjects, and 
more glory, than is now possessed by Jesus Christ or his Father ; 
while at the same time they will have had their dominion, 
kingdom, and subjects increased in the same proportion. In 
the '* Book of Doctrines and Covenants," (page 87, third European 
edition,) the reader is informed, that unless he receive baptism 
by Mormon hands he shall perish everlastingly. From the 
same source, (page 318,) we learn that the multitude, who, from 
our Lord's time have died believing the gospel, are in purgatory. 
Theee^ without one exception, continued to suffer torment till 
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the year 1830, when Mormon baptism was instituted ; and the 
only method of escape is by the vicarious substitution of a 
Mormon saint, who receives on their behalf what is termed 
** baptism for the dead." In tids revelation, Smith has given 
explicit directions for the appointment of oleics or recorders to 
keep the books in the Mormonite temple at Nauvoo» in which 
the names of those deceased persons shall be entered on whoae 
behalf any living man receives ** baptism for the dead." Not- 
withstanding the fair professions of benevolence and philanthropy 
in the creed, ' The Book of Doctrines and Covenants,' is filled 
with bitter denunciations against unbelievers, and revenge is 
inculcated as a duty. ** And it shall come to pass that who- 
soever shall lay hands on you by violence ye shall command to 
be smitten in my name, and behold I will smite them according 
to your words." The doctrine of spiritual marriage, as recently set 
forth in the ' Seer,* and the * Millennial Star,* is this : No marriage 
is lawful without the sanction of the Mormon priesthood, by 
whom it may also be dissolved. Polygamy is the privilege of 
the faithful, and the Mahomedan paradise, with its sensual in- 
dulgences, is distinctly taught. Indeed the grovelling sensuality 
with which Mormonism invests a futiu-e state of being is the 
climax, at once hideous and most appropriate, to the most trans- 
parent, and yet hitherto the most successful system of imposture 
which ever duped the credulity of man. 

Besides the great Mormon tribe, as they may be termed, in 
North California, the sect is now to be found in many states of 
Europe, in the Sandwich Islands, and in the East Indies. Its 
success, we are ashamed to say, has been great in England. In 
1851, the census reports 222 places of worship belonging to this 
body, most of tliem, however, being only rooms. The number of 
sittings in those places was about 30,000. From an official census 
of their own, published half yearly, we leam that in July, 1853, 
the British Mormonites amounted to 30,690. The number of 
those who bear office is a large proportion of the whole, about one 
in five, and to this circumstance their success no doubt is much 
indebted. The officers of the Church in England numbered 40 
Seventies, 10 High-priests, 2,578 Elders, 1,854 Priests, 1,460 
Teachers, and 834 Deacons. The most numerous body in 
England is in Manchester, where the Mormon Church contains 
3,166 members. The excitable character of the Welsh pea- 
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notiy has afforded some of it43 greatest triumphs to the Mormon 
cause : thousands have emigrated ; but the Church at Merthjrr 
I^YiI still contains 2,338 members. 

See the following publications of the Mormonites : — 1. Book 
of Mormon^ Am&rica/n edition, 1830. 2. The Book of Doc- 
(fines cmd Covencmts of the Church of Jeaua Christ of Latter 
Day Saints ; selected from the Revelations of God, by Joseph 
Smithy President ; second European, edition : Liverpool, 1849. 
1 The Millennial Star; a weeJdy periodical: Liverpool, 
4 Patriarchal Order^ or Plurality of Wives^ . by Orson 
^pencer^ Cha/nceUor of the University of Deseret : Liverpool, 
1853. See too, The Doctrines ofMormonisin : London, 1854. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 202, Article, Mormonism. Report 
an Reliffious Worship, Census 1851. The Mormons, or 
Latter Day Saints^ a contemporary history : London, 1852. 



"KTESTORIANS. — In the fifth century Nestorius, a Syrian, was 
**• bishop of Constantinople. The ^ian controversy was now 
growing extinct Out of its ashes had arisen new fires. In their 
ml to establish the deity of the Son of God, the Alexandrians 
and Copts had b^un to speak of the Virgin Mary in terms 
hitherto unknown. They called her Theotokos, or Mother of 
God. Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, is said to have introduced 
the phrase, and the use of it was defended by Cyril, bishop of 
Alexandria, the rival of Nestorius. Anastatius, a presbyter of 
Constantinople, declaimed against the attempt to invest tlie 
Virgin with a title which seemed to convey at once the ideas of 
Ubsphemy and idolatry, and he was warmly supported by his 
bishop, Nestorius. Cyril obtained the assistance of Celestinus, 
bishop of Borne, assembled a council in Alexandria, A. D. 430, 
and anathematized Nestorius. 

The Eastern empire was in flames with the quarrel of the rival 
patriarchs, for Nestorius and his opponent are both described 
as haughty, bold, and resolute; the emperor Theodosius was, 
therefore, induced to assemble a council at Ephesus. This was 
the third general or oecumenical council, and it met in the 
year 431. 

Two disputes, the one theological, the other historical, arose 
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out of the proceedings of this council : they are in agitatioQ to 
this very day. 

First, as to the title itself : it is disputed whether it was un- 
derstood to affect the Virgin or the Virgin's Son ; to exalt the 
mother, or simply to declare that her o&pring was divine. The 
Church of Rome, and some Anglican divines, affirm that both 
meanings were intended. Was it simply a question as to the 
divinity of our Lord, or did the opponents of Nestoiius covertly 
intend to exalt the Virgin ? or, in the heat of controversy, was it 
that they obstinately clung to an expression which they had, in 
the first instance, rashly adopted ? The term Theotokos is not 
in use among the apostolic fathers in their genuine epistles, or 
in those that are attributed to them, of which the authorship k 
uncei-tain, although they are full and clear on the doctrine of the 
union of the divine and human natures in one Christ Before 
the Council of Ephesus, the original sense in which the word 
Theotokos was used was as a protest against the Apollinarian and 
Ariau heresies. It does not occur in the remains of Justin 
Martyr, Irenaeus, or any other Greek writer, before Origea 
Tertullian and Cyprian appear to be equally ignorant of DeipaTa, 
Dei genetrix, and Mater Dei ; and it is certain that no one of 
these terms was generally acknowledged by the Church before 
the Council of Ephesus. The word was used, however, as Bishop 
Pearson has shown, before this time, by Origen, Dionysius, 
Alexandrinus, Alexander bishop of Alexandria, Eusebius, Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Athanasius : and Socrates, the eccle- 
siastical historian, tells us that the use of it was confirmed in 
the time of Justinian, by the synod of (3onstantinopla And it 
was by the denial of this term, he adds, that the heresy of Nes- 
torius was first discovered, not in himself, but in his presbyter, 
Anastatius, who first in a sermon authoritatively delivered that 
no one should call Mary Theotokos, because she was but a 
woman, and that God could not l)e bom of a woman. — Ecd. 
Hist., lib. vil, ch. i:J2. 

Again, the question is not yet determined whether Nestorius 
was fiairly treated by the council. Cyril, his powerful adversary, 
presided, and was at once the judge and the accuser. Nestorius 
remonstrated in vain against the precipitation with which Cyril, 
as he afiirmed, was urging on the case, without waiting for the 
arrival of the Elastem bishops. According to Socrates, Cyril 
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refused to hear his explanation, although he offered to concede 
the title of Mother of God to the Virgin Mary, provided that 
nothing else were meant thereby 1)ut that the child born of her 
was united to the Godhead. On the other hand, he is charged 
with levity and presumption. He was accused by his opponents 
of dividing the nature of Christ into two distinct persons. This 
ho denied ; and Luther, and after him many German divines 
especially, have concluded that the doctrine of Nestorius, and 
that of the council which condemned him, was, in fact, the 
same ; that their difference was only one of words ; and, conse- 
quently, that the whole of the blame is to be charged on the 
turbulent spirit of Cyril and his hatred of Nestorius. In short, 
Nestorius was condemned in his absence, and that of the Eastern 
bishops, on the charge of blasphemy. He was deprived of his 
bishojnric, and banished, first to Petrea, in Arabia, and after- 
wards to Oasis, in the deserts of Egypt, where he died about the 
year 439. 

The Eastern prelates, resenting the affront which Cyril had 
shown them, took part with Nestorius. They met at Ephesus, 
and excommunicated CyriL Retiring eastward, the disciples and 
friends of Nestorius carried his doctrines with ^hem, and diffused 
them in all directions. The Christians in Persia maintained, 
when the tidings reached them, that he had been unjustly con- 
demned at Ephesus, and charged Cyril with confounding the two 
natures of Christ. Schools were erected ; zealous preachers ad- 
vocated the cause ; the Persian king was induced to espouse 
their interests, and before the close of the fifth century the Nes- 
torians were the only Christians to be found in Persia. Within 
the next century they spread themselves through parts of Egypt, 
Syria, India, and Tartary, and they are said to have made some 
converts even in China. Several ages of darkness follow, and we 
know scarcely anything of the state of the Nestorians. The 
ancient Chaldea seems to have been their proper home, and from 
hence they diffused some faint knowledge of Christianity amongst 
Turks and Tartars. 

The story of Prester John belongs to the tenth century. About 
that time, a Tartar prince, if the tradition may be received, was 
converted by the Nestorians to the Christian faith, and took, at 
his baptism, the name of John, to which he added, instead of 
other titles, the humble designation of Presbyter. The suc- 
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oeesora of this monarch retained the name antil the time o( 
Genghis Khui, in the thirteenth century. In the middle ages a 
Cliristian fiovereign was suppused by all Christendom to reside 
somewhere in the centre of Asia, and the report appears to have 
originated amongst the Nestorians, whose missionaries were pro- 
bably protected by some powerful sovereign. Oungh Khan, a 
Tartar chief, was defeated by Genghis Khan, and died in battle 
A. D. 1202. He was reported in Europe to be a Christian, and to 
have taken priest's orders, and letters were published, said to have 
been addressed by him to the Pope, the king of Fnunoe, and 
others, in which he is made to style himself John the High 
Priest Several missionaries were sent out at di£krent times 
from France, with a view of discovering the remote nation 
governed by a priestly sovereign. Their inquiries were always 
fruitless, but the story continued to be believed in western Eu- 
rope till the close of the fifteenth century. 

In the sixteenth century a schism arose among the Nestorians, 
which ended in the subjection of one party to ihe Church of 
Home. Two rival patriarchs were nominated by two contending 
factions. Sulaka, one of the candidates, sought the aid of Bome, 
wliich was cheerfully granted on the terms which the sove- 
reign pontift' invariably exacts, namely, the promise of unlimited 
submission to the papal sec. He was consecrated patriardi of 
the Chaldean Church by Pope Julius the Third, A. D. 1553, re- 
ceiving the name of John, a badge of his disgraceful subjection 
to a foreign power. He returned, attended by several monks, 
Hkillcd in the Syriac language, by whose aid the papal faction 
was firmly established in the Nestorian Church. Since this pe- 
riod the Nestorians have continued to exist as two separate 
churches — the ancient disciples of Nestorius, and the Chaldeans, 
who are members of the Church of Rome. When the Portu- 
guese, in the sixteenth century, invaded the Coromandel coast of 
India, they found there a Nestorian Church, who called them- 
selves the Christians of St Thomas, and held traditionally that 
the apostle Thomas was their founder. They were living in 
purity and simplicity, retaining the Holy Scriptures in the Syriac 
Language, using two sacraments, and exhibiting many of the 
features of primitive Christianity ; and they were govemeil by 
bishops under a metropolitiui. I^hcy had been once an inde- 
pendent nation, for when Vjise<> de CJanm arrived at Cochin, on 
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the Malabar coast, in the year 1508, he was shown the sceptre of 
the last Christian king ; he had lately died without issue, and his 
thnme had devolved upon one of the native princes. 

He Portuguese, to their surprise, found upwards of a hundred 
Christian churches on the coast of Malabar. *' These churches," 
said they, " belong to the pope." " Who is the pope ?" said the 
natives^ *' we never heard of him." De Gania's chaplains were yet 
more alarmed when they found that these Indians maintained 
the discipline of an Episcopal Church, and that for thirteen 
hundred years they boasted of a succession of bishops appointed 
by the patriarch of Antioch. When their power became sufficient 
tor the purpose, they invaded these tranquil churches, seized 
some of the clergy, and put them to the death of heretics. The 
inquisition was introduced at Goa, and there its fires were lighted. 
They seized the Syrian bishop. Mar Joseph, and sent him a pri- 
soner to Lisbon ; and then convened a synod at one of the Syrian 
dioiches called Diamper, near Cochin, at which the Bomish 
archbishop, Menezies, presided. At this compulsory synod one 
hmdred and fifty of the Syrian clergy appeared. They were 
aocoaed of the foUowing practices and opinions : — That they had 
mauied wives; that they owned but two sacraments, baptism 
and the Lord's supper; that they neither invoked saints, nor 
worshipped images, nor believed in purgatory; and that they 
had no other orders or names of dignity in the church than 
lUiopy priest^ and deacon. These tenets they were called on 
to abjure, or to suffer suspension from all church benefices. It 
WIS alflo decreed that all the Syrian books on ecclesiastical sub- 
jects that could be found should be burned ; in order, said the 
inquisitors, that no pretended apostolical monuments may re- 
main. The churches on the sea-coast were thus compelled to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the pope ; but they refused to 
pray in Latin, and insisted on using their own language and 
litnzgy: The pope submitted to a compromise. They still retain 
the Syriac language in their public worship, though the primitive 
liturgy has been altered in some points to suit the view s of the 
papacy, and they still have a Syriac college. The churches in 
the interior resisted. After a show of submission for awhile, 
ihey proclaimed eternal war against the Inquisition, hid thoir 
books, fled to the mountains, and sought the protection of the 
native princes. 

h2 
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Two coiitnriis ]ia<l ola|wc 1 without any particular informatioD 
(iiiiciTniiijj; tbo Nostorian (Mmstians in the interior of India. It 
was (loiihted by many if they were still in existence, when they 
were visited by Dr. Claudius Buchanan, in 1807. He found in 
the neighbourhoo<I of Travancore the Syrian metropolitan and 
his clergy. They wore much depressed, but they atiU numbered 
fifty -five churchesb They made use of the liturgy of Antioch, in 
tlic S\Tian language. They had many old and valuable copies 
of the Scriptures. One of those, a Syrian manuscript of high 
antiquity, they presented to Dr. Buchanan, by whom it was 
[)lace<l in the university libniry at ( 'ambridge. He describes the 
(Ii>ctriueH of the Syrian Christians as few in number, but pure, 
and ajLijoring in essential points with those of the Church of 
Kiigland. There wore then, he computed, 200,000 Syrian Chris- 
tians in the south of India; besides the Indians who speak the 
iMalalKir lancfuago, an<l arc subject to the C*hurch of Rome. Dr. 
Huchanan thus describes the appearance of Mar Dionysius the 
nirtropolitan : — " He was dressed in a vestment of dark red silk, 
a largt^ goldon crass hung from his neck, and his venerable beanl 
rcac*hed below his girdle. On public occasions he wears the 
episcopal mitre, and a muslin rol)e is thrown over his under 
garment ; and in his hand he bears the crosier, or pastoral staff. 
Ho is a man of highly respectable character in his Churcb ; emi> 
nont for his piety, and for the attention he devotes to his sacred 
functions." Later visit<^rs speak in less glowing terms of this 
interesting jx^oplo. Their general ignt>rance seems to have been 
much greater than Dr. Buchanan was led to suppose, and they 
observed sup(jrstiti«>ns with which he does not appear to have 
been made acquainted In quitting the subject we may add 
that this Syrian branch of the Nestorian Church still retains its 
indejx'ndence, and that its metropolitan holds friendly intercourse, 
on ecjual tonns, with the English prelates in India. It has been 
suj)plied with copies of the Scriptures in abundance by the 
agency of the British societies. 

We now return to the Nostorians of Persia and the neighbour- 
ing countries. They, too, had perisheil from the sight and know- 
ledge of European Christendom, and their existence was forgotten. 
Within the last twenty years they have, however, been visited 
by many travellers, especially by clerjrynien, both English and 
American. stMit out on purpose to ascertain their state, and if 
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poflBJUe to eBtablish missions amougst them. From these sources 
we have derived the following statements. 

IXnding the Tm'kish from the Persian empire is a wild range 
uf mountains, now called Kourdistan, which includes within its 
boundaries portions of the ancient Assyria, Media, and Armenia. 
In the most accessible parts of this district the Nestorians dwell. 
They are still governed by melicks, or kings, chosen from their 
uwn people by the popular voice irregidarly expressed. The 
office of these chiefe is usually hereditary, in the same family. 
The Turkish government, however, is making vigorous efforts, 
through the agency of the neighbouring Koords, to reduce these 
independent Nestorians to a state of vassalage. Dwelling in 
these mountainous recesses their independence is dearly pur- 
chased ; they find it difficult to obtain a bare subsistence, and 
many of them are miserably poor ; numbers travel abroad and 
beg as a profession. Their fare is coarse and their manners rude. 
During the summer many of them descend to the plains of 
Oroomiah, at the foot of the Kourdistan range, and here a con- 
siderable body of Nestorian Christians have fixed their residence. 
They have a tradition that their ancestors came down from the 
mountains to live on the plain five or six hundred years ago. It 
is probable that they were entirely swept away from this province 
during the devastations of Timourlane, but there are monuments 
of their residence here at an earlier period. The oldest mosque 
b the city of Oroomiah was once a Christian church. The Nes- 
torians of the plain partake in their manners of the urbanity of the 
Pcrsiaiis, and they themselves denominate their fellow Christians, 
the mountaineers, wild men. Though suffering oppression and ex- 
tortion from the Mahomedans, their circumstances are tolerable 
for a people in bondage. The country is fertile, and the indus- 
trious among them are surrounded with plenty. Tlieir character 
is bold, generous, kind, and artless; oppression has not broke 
their spirit They are still brave and restless ; and, so far as a 
subject people can be, independent. T he Nestorians of the moun- 
tains, with all their rudeness and even ferocity, possess the same 
traits of kindness and generosity. The hungry man will divide 
his last morsel of bread with a stranger, or even with a foe. The 
Nestorians of the plain, as a matter of calculation, lay in liberal 
stores for their poor countrymen of Kourdistan, when, pinched 
nith want, they come down in the winter to seek subsistence. 
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The total number of the Nestorian ChristianB, exclusiTe of the 
Jacobites or Moiiophysite Syrians, and the Chaldeans or oonverti 
to the Romish faith, wsis computed by the American miflsionariefl. 
in 1840, at one hundred and forty thousand; one hundred 
thousand in the mountains, and thirty or forty thousand in the 
plain. Later travellers confirm this statement 

The patriarch of the Nestorian Church resides at DIje, a village 
in one of the most inaccessible parts of the Kourdish mountains. 
In early times, the patriarch resided at Seleucia ; after A. D. 752 
at Bagdad and Elkoosh. Since the quarrel of the rival can- 
didates and the defection of the Chaldeans to Rome, about the 
close of the sixteenth century, the patriarch has taken refuge in 
the mountains. The patriarch professes only to wield spiritual 
power, but amongst the mountaineers his word is law, both in 
matters spiritual and temporal. Amongst the Nestonans of 
Oroomiah his power is more limited ; he seldom ventures to 
come amongst them ; and being thus beyond the reach of the 
full exercise of his authority, the people have become lax in 
their regard for his spiritual prerogatives ; still they look up to 
liim with respect and veneration. The patriarch does not receive 
the imposition of hands at his consecration, since it cannot be 
perfonned by his inferiors ; but all orders of the clergy, from the 
deacon to the mctroi^lian, are ordained by him with the impo- 
sition of hands. Under the Nestorian patriarch are eighteen 
bishoi>s, four of whom reside in the province of Oroomiah. A 
diocese varies in size from a single village to twenty or thirty. 
The bishops ordain the inferior clergy, make annual visitations, 
and su]X)rintend the diocese. Besides deacons and priests there 
are archdeacons, subdeacons, and readers. The office of metran 
or metropolitan, is distinct from that of the patriarch, although, 
it is tnie, they are often united in the same person. The 
canons of the Nestorian Church require celibacy, but only from 
the episcopal orders, from whom they also demand abstinence 
from animal food, even from their infancy. Tlie mother of the 
candidate for the episcopate or patriarchate must observe the 
same abstinence while she nurses the infant. The Nestorian 
bishops do not defend these practices from Scripture, but only as 
matters of propriety. Neither celibacy nor abstinence from 
animal food are required of the inferior clergy, nor do monas- 
teries or convents exist among the Nestoii;uis. The clergy are 
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ttoilly poor. They cultivate the ground, or teach a few scholars, 
or gain a small pittance by marriage fees and small contributions. 
It cui be no matter of surprise that some of them can scarcely 
leid. When visited by the American missionaries in 1833, a 
majority of them coidd merely chant their devotions in the 
ancient Syriac, and even some of the bishops were in the same 
predicament The Syriac Bible has since been distributed 
freely amongst ihem, and the state of general knowledge is 
improved. The patriarch receives an annual contribution, col- 
lected for him by the bishops ; it seldom exceeds three hundred 
dollara The Romish agents leave no measures untried, of force 
cr fraud, to seduce the Nestorian Church and even its patriarchs. 
A few years ago a Jesuit offered to the Nestorian patriarch ten 
thousand dollars, it is said, on condition that he would acknow- 
ledge the papal supremacy. lie made answer in the words that 
Simon Peter once addr^sed to Simon Magus, '' Tliy money 
perish with thee/' A more adroit overture was made after- 
ward% though with as little success, in the offer to canonize 
Nefltoriua 

Religion, in the proper sense, is in a low condition. The vice 
of lying 18 almost universal among clergy and laity ; intem- 
perance is very prevalent The Sunday is to a great extent 
i^piided only as a holiday, and profaneness and some other 
vices are veiy common. Still a venerable remnant exists of a 
primitive Church, founded, as they invariably maintain, not by 
Nestorius, but in apostolic times, by Thomas the Apostle. It is 
beset with dangers on every side. The artifices of the Jesuits 
are vmoeasing and sometimes successfid. Recently a patriarch 
was bought over by violence to the Chmrch of Rome. On the 
other hand, the Mahomedans attempt to proselyte. Nestorian 
girls are occasionally kidnapped or decoyed away, and become 
the wives of the followers of the false prophet. Some hardened 
calprits apostatize for the sake of escaping punishment, but these 
are all the triumphs of which the Mahomedans can boast. 

The sword of the Moslem has not spared the Nestorians. 
Grievously oppressed and ground down with taxes and impo- 
idtions, the lofty spirit of the mountaineers at length ventured 
to rebel, and an indiscriminate massacre was the penalty. " What 
can we do f said they to the European visitors who enquired 
the cause of their rebellion ; *' if we descend into the plains, 
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buiUl villages, plant vineyards, and till the barren soil, we are so. 
overwhelmed with taxations and impositions of every kind that 
our labour, thouf:^h blessed of Ood, is of no profit to ourselves. 
If we take refuge in the mountains, even here we are liable every 
year to be hunted like partridges. Such is our lot ; but God is 
merciful/' Mr. Badger, who visited the Eootdsy on behalf of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, relates, that as 
he passed through Marden, a village on one of the suipmits of the 
mountain range, in 1843, he saw in the marketplace several 
human heads rolling in the dust which had been brought in as 
trophies by the soldiers of Mahommed Pasha " The next day,** 
he sa^-s, " 1 saw a large number of horses, asses, mules, and even 
cows, laden with booty taken from the same people, the Koords 
of a neighbouring district. Amongst these, there were loads of 
human heads, and a number of prisoners, some of whom were to 
be impaled on the morrow. The collector of taxes in the district 
had embezzled a sum of money, and the Koords were ordered to 
make good the deficiency. As they were unable or unwilling to 
comply, a troop of Albanians was sent against them, who plun- 
dered the refractory villages, massacred about a hundred and 
fifty personf?, and committed other excesses too horrible to relate. 
Such was the Ottoman rule." 

The Nestorians have been termed, with some propriety, the 
Protestants of Asia. Their creed and practice is more simple 
and more scriptural than those of the Greek or any other OnVnt.il 
Cliurcli. They entertain the deepest abhorrence of image 
worship, auricular confession, and purgatory. Their doctrinal 
tenets lie under suspicion ; yet the American missionaries do not 
hesitiite to vouch for their correctness. Mr. Perkins was sent out 
by tbe American Board of Foreign Missions, and lived amongst 
them six years, labouring apparently with considerable success. 
" On the momentous subject of the divinity of Christ," he says, 
** in relation to which the charge of heresy is so violently thrown 
upon them by the papal and other Oriental sects ; their belief is 
orthodox and scriptural." Mr. Badger also judges favourably of 
their orthodoxy. He thinks that, although in error with resjKx^t 
to the language in wliich they express their belief with regard to 
the second person in the Trinity, the Nestorians hold, never- 
theless, in etlect the true Catholic doctrine as it is rcvcale<l in 
holy Scripture^ and {is it was set forth by the council of Ephesus. 
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Sevefsl writers have lately placed traDsIaiions of the Nestoriau 
rituals within the reach of English Christians. These, however, 
are so overlaid with Oriental figure and sentiment that to ascertain 
their exact meaning on the points at issue, is by no means an 
easy taak. We make a single extract from a service for the holy 
Nativity: '^ Blessed art thou, O Virgin, daughter of David, since 
b thee all the promises made to the righteous have been fulfilled ; 
and in thee the race of prophecy has found rest ; for after a won- 
derful manner thou didst conceive as a virgin, without marriage, 
and in a wonderful way thou didst bring forth the Messiah, the 
Son of Qod ; as it is written, the Holy Spirit formed Him iu 
thee, and the word dwelt in him by union without conversion 
or confwdon, the natures continuing to subsist unchanged, and 
the Persons also, by their essential attributes, the divinity and 
humanity subsisting in one Parsopa of Filiation. For the Lord 
is one, the power is one, the dominion ruling over all is one, and 
He is the ruler and disposer of all by the mysterious power of 
his divinity, whom we ought ever to thank and worship, saying ; 
BlesBsd is the righteous One, who clothed himself with Adam's 
(humanity) and made him Lord in heaven and earth." — Badger^ 
ToL iLy page 34. 

The Nestorians receive instruction gladly, and seem to view 
the labours of misaonaries who have once gained their con- 
fidence with generous satisfaction, well satisfied with any 
attempts to improve their Church, so long as its discipline is not 
invaded. The Nestorians are the only Church, except the 
Moravians^ and those which appeared at the Reformation, which 
idcnowledges the supreme authority of holy Scripture, holding, 
vith ourselves, no doctrine or practice essential to salvation 
which may not be proved therefrom. The reverence in which 
the inspired volume is held, has made them the fortunate pos- 
lessors of some of the most ancient and valuable manuscripts in 
existenca Their ancient language was the Syriac, of which the 
modem vernacular is a dialect, corrupted by cont;^actions and 
inveraioDS and a great number of Persian and Turkish words. 
Amongst their books are some very ancient copies of the Scrip- 
tares in Syriac. Several of these are at least six hundred years 
old ; and the missionaries were shown a copy of the New Tcs- 
timent which pmports to be fifteen hundred years old. These 
copies are regarded by the Nestorians with much veneration, 
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auii useil with great care ; they are wrapped in serenl coven, 
and wlieii taken into the hands are reverently kiaaed. The Bible 
Ims recently been introduced amongst them, in the Peschito or 
])ure Syriiic, and by the American missionariea^ in the modem 
vermicular Syrizic. Their other books are few. Dr. Grant ibaiid 
in the libniry of the patriarch not more than sixty volumes, all 
in manuscript, and a ])art of these were duplicatea They have 
no works of value, except on devotional subjects. Once an 
eilucated people, the Nestorians are now p^ectly illiterata 
The only lxK)ks they possess are the Church rituals ; to be aUe 
to read these, and to write fairly, is considered a high education, 
anil is all that is desired, even from candidates for holy ordenL 
Except the priests, few or none can read. The laity are regular 
in attemlanoe at church, where they hear a liturgy of great 
U'uuty, {Kirtly chauntcd and partly mumbled. The New Testa- 
ment is read in the old Syriac; but this differs oonsiderBUy 
from the dialect in common use, and it is road withal in such a 
niunntT as to be almost unintelligible. Certain prayers are 
familiar to all ranks, and persons devoutly disposed are often 
soon retiring to a corner of the church to pray in secret. There 
is no sermon to anmse reflection or to sustain faith, by impressing 
the (Conscience and the understanding; no lecture to expound 
the difficulties of Scripture. Thus the main bo<ly of the Nes- 
torians are only noniinjil Christians, and such they must pro- 
bably remtiin until more favoured nations come to their relief 
The existence of such a jxjople for seventeen hundreil years, 
amongst hostile nations and circumstances so disastrous; and 
their own preser\'ation, too, of so much of the pure doctrine of 
the gosjx'l as they still retain, seems to be an intimation from 
the sovereign ruler of the Church that the Nestorians are not 
utt^*rly rejecte4l, but that days of spiritual glory and prosperity 
yet await tliem. 

l>r. Grant, a learned American missionary, has recently put 
fortli an argument to show that the Nestorians are the descend- 
ants of tlie lost tribes of Israel. He insists strongly on their 
Jewish i»hysiognomy, on the fretiuency of those proper names 
which occur in the OM Testament, on the peculiarities of their 
customs, anil on other points of resemblance. His proofs are not 
H'gardod as Siitisfactory by his co-missionaries, nor by Mr. Bailger, 
who contests his fiicts. It is a «|ue3tion, however, of detail and 
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research, and we refer the reader to Dr. Grant's volume, and to 
the diacofisioDS it has provoked. 

One service of the Nestorian Church certainly partakes much 
more of a Jewish than a Christian character : this is a commemo- 
lation for the dead celebrated in all the mountain villages once 
a year, on some Saturday in the month of October. For some 
daijs previous to the festival each family prepares its offerings. 
These consist of lambs and bread, which are carried into the 
churchyard. After the people have partaken of the holy Eucha- 
rist, the priest goes out^ cuts several locks of wool off the fleeces, 
and throws them into a censer. While a deacon swings this to 
and firo in the presence of the guests the priest recites an anthem, 
in which the oblation is offered to the Lord, and prayers are 
offered both for the living and the dead. The service concluded, 
the lambs and bread are divided amongst the company. Many 
come from distant villages to join in the commemoration. Those 
who can afford it kill a lamb and distribute bread and other 
jnovisions amongst the poor after the death of their relations, 
hoping that these offerings will, in some way, profit the souls of 
the departed. Dr. Giunt mentions another sacrifice which is 
offered occasionally as a thank-offering for blessings received. A 
lamb is slain before the door of the church, when a little of the 
blood is put on the door and lintel; the right shoulder and 
breast belong to the officiating priest, and the skin is also given 
to the priest, as was required in the law of burnt offerings. 
(Leviticus vii.) But these strange customs may have been 
derived from the Mahomedans, who often sacrifice a lamb with 
the same intention at the doors of their shrines throughout 
Turkey, and sprinkle the building with the blood, after which 
the animal is distributed amongst the people of the village. As 
might be expected in a people so ignorant, the Nestorians are 
superstitious. They observe many fasts. Their ritual contains 
offices for the purification of those who have touched the corpse 
of an unbeliever, and a service for the purification of unclean 
cisterns and fountains, some parts of which are extremely beau- 
tifiiL The Nestorians place a high value on charms and talis- 
mans, and the clergy are generally the authors of these profane 
and absurd effusions, which they transcribe and sell to the 
people. 

"fhe Chaldeans, or Nestorians in communion with the Church 
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of Rome, arc computed at twenty thousand souls, scattered over 
a large surface extending from Diarbekir to the frontiers of 
Pei-sia, and from the borders of Tjari to Bagdad. They are 
governed by a patriarch and six bishops, but these have lately 
been pensioned by the Propaganda; the patriarch receiving a 
yearly salary of 20,000 piastres, or 200i., and the bishops sums 
varying from 2,000 to 8,000 piastres each. Through the influ- 
ence of the French embassy, in 1845, Mar Zeyya obtained a 
firman from Constantinople acknowledging him as patriarch of 
the Chaldeans. This was the first recognition by the Ottoman 
Porte of the new community. 

But the patriarch soon discovered that his functions were 
viitually exercised by the Propaganda. He grew weary of the 
interference of the Latin missionaries, and resisted their demanda 
Various charges were brought against him in consequence, and 
he was summoned to Rome to answer for himself. He chose 
rather to resign his office, and was succeeded, in 1846, by Mar 
Yoosef. In eifect, the Chaldeans have no longer an independent 
existence. They are a section of the Romish Church, their 
connection with which, while on the one hand it has introduced 
amongst them schools and education after the European manner, 
has on the other infected them with deeper superstitions ; and 
the only benefit which they have derived from a change of 
name and conimuniofl is the promise of political protection from 
France, with occasional presents of ecclesiastical vestments, pic- 
tures of saints, and rosaries, — "Gifts," says Mr. Badger, "which 
they know not how to use, and show no disposition to learn.'' 

Ainawoiih: Travels and Reseur cites in Mesopotamiay d'c. 
Layard : Nineveh and its Remains, Dr. Orant : The Nesto- 
rmns, or the Lost Tribes, Perkins : Eight Years spent among 
the Nestorian Christians; New York, 184?3. Badger: The 
Nestoi'ians and their Rituals ; 1 852. Christian Researches in 
the East, by Claudius Buchanan^ D,D, Assenuini Bibliotheca 
Orientalisj toni. i. ii. iii. Mosheim: Eccl. Hist, Etiieridge : 
Rituals of the Sylvian Churches. 
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DRESBYTERIANS.— Presbyterianism in England (to which 
this article refers) dates its origin from the Westminster 
Assembly. Charles I. and his parliament were on the eve of the 
final rupture, when, in deference to the petition of the London 
dergy, praying for ecclesiastical reform, the House of Commons 
requested that a general synod might be called by royal authority. 
For the present the king refused compliance, and in 164f2, wliile 
matters stood thus, the civil war began. The Scotch, with an 
army of twenty thousand, marched into England to assist the 
parliament, and they naturally used all their influence to per- 
suade the latter to introduce Presbyterianism. The House of 
Commons resolved, in consequence, '^that such a government 
should be settled in the Church as might be most agreeable to 
God!s holy word, and most apt to procure and preserve the peace 
of the Church at home, and bring it into nearer agreement with 
the Church of Scotland and the reformed Churches abroad." 
An ordinance followed, bearing date June 12, 1643, "for the 
calling of an assembly of learned and godly divines, and others, 
to be consulted with by thp parliament, for settling the govern- 
ment and lituigy of the Church of England, and for vindicating 
and clearing of the doctrine of the said Church from false asper- 
aons and interpretations." This was the origin of the West- 
minster Assembly. 

The Westminster Assembly first met in Henry VII/s Chapel, 
July Ist^ 1643. It was composed of one hundred and twenty-one 
iliTines, selected by the House of Commons ; six deputies from 
Scotland ; ten English peers ; and twenty members of the Lower 
House of F^Uament But of this number seldom more than 
sixty were in attendance. There were amongst them a few 
Kpiaoopalians, including Archbishop Usher, and the bishops of 
Bristol and Exeter, with Drs. Sanderson and Hammond. But 
the king, by proclamation, forbad the Assembly, declaring it 
illegal, and the Episcopalians immediately withdrew. Of those 
who remained, a few were Independents ; a few, of whom Selden 
was the leader, were called Erastians ; not that they held all the 
o|Mnions of Erastus (who had maintained that the Christian 
minister was a mere lecturer on divinity, and that Christian 
Churches were merely secular associations), but that they showed 
no great respect for any of the theories of (^hurch government 
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then 80 clamorously argued on all ndei. But the great body of 
the clergy were Presbyteriana, or at least so fiftvouxably indhied 
to that form of government as to be easily induced to accept it 

Tlicir first business was, of course, to settle the constitntion of 
the future Church of England. Prelacy was already overthrown. 
In its place Archbishop Usher would have proposed a scheme of 
<' reduced Episcopacy/' as it was termed, in which the bishop 
should retain his office, assisted by a council, but stripped of his 
rauk, and secular distinctions. This met with little favour, and 
was not even discussed in the assembly. The crisis was urgent. 
The Scotch allies were impatient^ and the House of Commons 
W21S anxious to dismiss a question which distracted its attention, 
while it agitated the whole kingdom. Vane and two other com- 
mi^oucrs were sent to Edinbuigh, where they accepted, on 
behalf of England, the ancient Scottish Covenant, mtik a few 
slight alterations, under the title of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. The House of Commons solemnly subscribed tlieir 
liaudd, and swore to observe it, in St Margaret's church, West- 
minster, on the 15th of September, IG^S; and the House of 
Lords, or rather that small section of ^c peerage which had not 
joined the king and still remained at Westminster, followed their 
example a few days afterwards. 

The Covenant consists of six articles. The first sets forth the 
lamentable condition of the Church and nation, and expresses a 
detennination to reform religion in the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, in doctrine, discipline, wonsliip, and government, ''ac- 
cording to the word of God and the example of the best reformed 
(liurches." The next clause binds the English and Irish 
nations, in effect, though not expressly, to embrace Presby- 
tcrianism. It runs thus : " And we shall endeavour to bring 
the Church of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunc- 
tion and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, form of 
Churcli govenimcnt, directory for worship, and catechising ; that 
we, and our posterity after us, may, as brethren, live in faith and 
love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of us." The 
f-eeond article denounces l)opery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, 
S(.'liism, an<l profaneness. Prelacy is explained to signify *' Church 
government by archbishops, bishops, chapters, archdeacons, and 
all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy." 
'J 'he remaining articles bind the covenanters to maintain the 
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li^tB of the king and parliament, to expose malignants and 
incendiaries, and to pendst through life in carrying out the prin- 
ciples of this solemn leagua 

The Assembly now addressed itself to its two great tasks; 
namely, to provide first a scheme of doctrine and next a scheme 
of government for the national Church which was next to rise 
upon the ruins of the Episcopal Church of England. 

The first of these undertakings was prosecuted during four 
years with unceasing application, and unquestionably with great 
sacoeaBL It was not till the 11th of December, 1646, that the 
Assembly laid its great work, the Confession of Faith, upon the 
taUe of the House of Commons. It has been severely censured, 
and, perhaps, extravagantly praised ; but at least it deserves the 
qualified applause with which Neal dismisses it : " Upon the 
whole,'* he says, ''the Assembly's Confession, with all its faults, 
has been ranked by very good judges among the most perfect 
systems of divinity that have been published on the Calvinistic 
principle in the last age." The Shorter Catechism was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on the 5th of November, 1647, 
and a Laiger Catechism on the 5th of April, 1648. The Con- 
fession and the Catechisms were published, by authority of par- 
liiment, for public use ; and in the same year an ordinance was 
passed forbidding the use of the Book of Common Prayer. The 
Confession was immediately approved and adopted by the Geno- 
Ttl Aaembly of the Church of Scotland, at Edinburgh, as the 
sUndard of her fiEiith and order. I'he Catechisms were also 
•dopfced and approved, and these documents still hold their 
poation as the standards of faith and discipline in all the ortho- 
dox Fkresbyterian Churches of Scotland, Ireland, and America, 
ind, we may add, throughout the world. The labours of the 
Westminster Assembly entitle them, as theologians of a high 
order, to great respect. 

In their attempt to establish a Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
land their merit, if we may judge by their success, was less. 
Tliey projected a scheme of discipline, which was equally dis- 
Ustefiil to the House of Commons and the English people ; and 
in consequence the intended Church was never fairly launched. 
We will lay before the reader, in the fewest words, a summary 
of the remarkable dispute's which now arose. 

The Aasembly decided, by large majorities, that the Presbyterian 
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discipline was most agreeable to the word of Qod ; they proposed, 
therefore, the following scheme : Several congregations were to 
form a presbytery or classis; a given number of these a synod; 
an<l out of the synod a national assembly was to be created, to 
which, in the last instance, all ecclesiastical questions were to be 
referred, and by which the ultimate sentence in all spiritual 
causes should be pronounced. But the Hpuse of Commons, now 
conscious of its power, was veiy little disposed to lend a helping 
hand to the establishment of a spiritual jurisdiction which should 
own no superior, and assert its independence even of parliament 
itself. The same quarrel arose which has lately rent the Church 
of Scotland. The secular power was jealous of the spiritual ; and 
the supreme courts of the former demanded submission from the 
Ruprciiic courts of the latter. The question at issue was the same, 
but tlie Imttle was fought on other ground& The free churchmen 
of Sci>tlaiid maintaining that, since they demanded supremacy only 
in things spirituid, the civil power had nothing to dread nor any 
riglit to interfere. The Presbyterians of tlie Assembly took higher 
gn)un(l, asserting that the presbyterian form of government was 
a precept of tlie gosi>el ; it existed jure divine ; it was in fact 
the only scri]>tural or lawful form of Church government ; it was 
to be submitted to because it was ordained of God. This ground 
was expressly taken by Marshall and Henderson against the 
king's chaplains, at the treaty of Uxbridge, and against the 
Imlependent i)arty and the leaders of the House of Commons, 
Wliitelocke, Seldeu, and others, in the Westminster Assembly. 
For fifteen days the Independents argued against the divine 
right of presbytery before the Presbyterians ; and then for fifteen 
days the Presbyterians maintained their thesis against the Inde- 
pendents. At last a large majority (leci<led that presbyterianisin 
was a divine onlinance, and now its triumph seemed complete. 
I3ut the question was no sooner transferred to the House of Com- 
mons than the lustre of the victory was tarnished. On the 
motion of Wliitelocke, it was merely carried in general terms, 
" that it is lawful and agreeable to the word of God that the 
Church be governed by congregational, classical, and sj-nodical 
assemblies." The Presbyterians were greatly dissatisfied. Their 
interest was great in Loudon ; petitions were presenteil in favour 
of a Presbyterian (liurch, and the lord mayor and aldermen 
wrnt up to j>arliament with a prayer for *' tho sjv^etly settlement 
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of Church government according to the Covenant, and that no 
toleration might be given to popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, 
profaneness, or anything contrary to sound doctrine, and that all 
private assemblies might be restrained/' But the House of Com- 
mons, led by Sclden and Whitelocke, voted the petitioi^ scan- 
dalouSy and resolved that ''the presbytery should not meddle 
with any thing of meum and tuum till it were determined by 
the civU magistrate/' The Presbyterians claimed for their su- 
preme court the power of excommunication, and for the inferior 
tribunals the right of suspension from the sacrament. Selden 
ai^ed that for four thousand years there had been no trace of 
any law in the Church of God to suspend persons from religious 
exercises ; strangers were kept away from the passover, but they 
were pagans, and not of the Jewish religion : but now, said he, 
the question is not for keeping away pagans in times of Chris- 
tianity, but Protestants from Protestant worship ; and " he chal- 
lenged any divine to show that there is any such command as 
this to suspend from the sacrament/' " Mr. Speaker," said 
Whitelocke, ** the assembly of divines have petitioned that in 
every presbytery, or presbyterian congregation, pastors, or ruling 
members, may have the power of excommunication, and of sus- 
pending such as they shall judge ignorant or scandalous persons 
from the sacrament. The duty of a pastor is to feed, and not to 
disperse and drive away the flock. Excommunication is a total 
driving or thundering away of the party from all spiritual food 
whatever. The best excommunication is for pastors, elders, and 
people to excommunicate sin out of their own hearts and con- 
versations. To suspend themselves from all works of iniquity. — 
But only the ignorant and the scandalous are to be suspended. 
I am sure I am a very ignorant person, and I fear we are all 
more ignorant than we ought to be of the truth of Christ : but 
to keep an ignorant person from the ordinances is no way to 
improve his knowledge. — Scandalous persons are likewise to be 
suspended ; and who shall be called scandalous is to be referred 
to the judgment of the pastors and ruling elders; but where 
their commission is it will be hard to show. Both pastors and 
people are scandalous in the general sense, and our best perfor- 
mances are but scandalous. To excommunicate those who are 
80, deprives them wholly of the best means for their cure.'' 
The Presbyterian party felt, perhaps, that they were treated 
VOL. II. I 
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like children, with banter instead of argument But their power, 
though ra]>idly doclining, was still so great in London and some 
other parts, that they extorted a compromise from the House of 
( Jommons. A table of nilcs for suspension, in cases of ignorance 
and scandal, wn^ published by the Parliament^ and the elders 
had power within these limits to suspend. But even to this 
ordinance a provision was attached which efiectually crippled the 
Presbjterian system. It enacted that " if any person find himself 
aggrieved with the proceedings of the presbytery to which he 
belongs^ he may appeal to the classical eldership ; from them to 
the provincial assembly ; from them to the national ; and from 
them to the parliament. The ecclesiastical courts were also 
forbidden to interfere " in matters of contracts and payments^ or 
in any matter of conveyance, title, or property in lands or 
goods." 

With these conditions an ordinance was passed by the House 
of Commons, and, after some delay, by the House of Lords, on 
the fith June, 1G46, by which a Presbyterian Church superseded 
the old Church of England. It decreed that all parishes and 
other places wliatsocver should be brought under the exercise of 
congregational, classical, provincial, and national assemblies ; the 
private clia[)eLs of tho king and the nobility only being excepted. 
In these, however, tho Presbyterian mode of worship must be 
useil. ^riie pronnco of Loudon, which superseded the ancient 
dioc<»se, was to be divided into twelve classical elderships, each 
to contain al>oiit twelve parishes. The several counties of 
England and Wal*\s were to be divided into provinces, and these 
into classical presbyteries, by Parliamentary Commissioners It 
was ordered that the presbytery of every parish should meet 
once a week ; the classical assemblies of each province onc^ a 
month ; provincial assemblies twice a year ; " national assemblies 
as often as they shall be summoned by Parliament, and to con- 
tinue sitting as long as the Parliament shall direct and p.ppomt, 
and not otherwise." The constitution of these courts was thus 
provided for: every congregatiouid or parochial eldership to 
send not less than two, nor more than four elders, and one 
minister, to the classical assembly ; every classical assembly 
within the province to send two ministers, and at least four 
niling elders, but not exce^Kiing nine, to the provincial assembly ; 
and lastly, the national asst^mbly wa.s to be composed of two 
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miniflters and four ruling members, deputed from each provincial 
anembly. 

The scheme was no sooner launched than it seemed in danger 
of making shipwreck. To all parties it was alike unwelcome. 
The Episcopalians, of course, rejected it, and they were still 
numerous and powerful, though sharing deeply the reverses of 
the royal cause. The Independents were yet more formidable, 
for they were rising every day in public estimation, and Crom- 
well and the army were their friends. The Sectaries regarded it 
S8 a new tyranny, and spoke of it with the same contempt and 
toom with which they had lately spoken of the prelates. The 
Scotch protested against it in several points. They objected to 
the power assumed by the English Parliament to control the 
national assembly ; to its restraining the elderships in carrying 
out their discipline ; and to its code of rules. Marshall, as the 
spokesman of the English Presbyterians and of the Westminster 
divines, presented a remonstrance against the restraining clauses 
It the bar of the House of Commons. He again asserted the 
divine right of Presbyterian government, and complained that an 
tippeal should be suffered from the censures of the Church to a 
Committee of the House of Commona 

The House chafed under this opposition from a creature of 
their own, and threatened the Assembly of Divines with a prss- 
munire for their rash and offensive conduct ; requesting to know 
from them, however, in return, which particular iu the Presby- 
terian scheme was a divine ordinance? or which of the four 
courts was jure divino ? or whether all of them ? And if so, 
demanding the proofs from Scripture. Marshall and his party 
returned an answer in general terms, " that there was, set fortli 
in Scripture, a spiritual government distinct from that of the 
civil power ;" thus, for a time, evading the diflSculty. 

A furious controversy raged meanwhile between the Presby- 
terians and Independents ; the latter praying to be left to the 
free exercise of their own Church government, the fomier 
demanding from them a strict conformity to the Presbyterian 
diflciplina There was no other point of difference. Both parties 
accepted the Westminster Confession, and both agreed to conduct 
their worship according to its " Directory," — a manual of instruc- 
tions for the public services of tlie (,'hurch. But the Independents 
prayed for toleration, and the Presbyterians sternly refiised to 
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^^roQt it It would be offensive to God ; it would justify scbism ; 
it would promote heresy. Toleration, granted to Independents, 
could not be refused to Quakers and Anabaptists, and then 
chaos was complete. The Scotch Parliament came to their 
assistance, and set forth a declaration "Against toleration of 
sectaries and liberty of conscience" Liberty of conscience, they 
say, would supplant true religion ; it is the nourisher of all here- 
sies and schisms -''And however the Parliament of England 
may determine in point of toleration and liberty of conscience, 
ttiey are resolved not to change, but to live and die for the glory 
r»f God and the entire preservation of the truth." Neal^ iii. 
p. 244. Burroughes, Goodwin the Arminian, and his still greater 
contemporary, Dr. John Owen, with Milton for their brave ally, 
pleaded in vain for those elementary principles of justice which 
all parties in their turn had fought against, and beneath which 
all of them have been driven thankfully to take shelter in latei 
days. 

But the Pn'shyterians were still losing ground. The self- 
denying ordinance had l)ecn fatal to them in the House of 
Commons. The distance between the army and their few re- 
maining loaders grow wider from day to day. They were 
royalists, and Cn)niwc'll «and the officers hail now seized the king, 
and wore bent on a republic. On the 14th June IG-I*?, the army 
marching towards London in a threatening attitude, eleven 
nieml)ers of the Hoase of Commons, the Presbyterian chiefs, 
were impeached as the enemies of their country, and the cause of 
all the mistakes into which the imrliamcnt had fallen. They fled 
abroatl to avoid the impending blow, and the triumphs of the 
Presbyterian party were at an end. Few or none of them re- 
turned home till the Restoration, which they promoted to the 
utmost of their power; and their leader, Denzil Mollis, was 
rewarded with a peerage. 

The parliamentary commissioners appear to have proceeded so 
far on their task as to have marked out some districts into pro- 
vinces, \At\\ their classes and presbyteries But it is a question 
upon which even contemporary writers differ, whether a pres- 
bytery wa^ ever actually established so as to have been legally 
in force in any part of England. Rixter tells us that the ordi- 
nance for setting up presbyteries was executed in Ix>ndon and 
Lancashire, but neglected in all other parts of the countr}'. 
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Echard affirms that it was never established iu any one part of 
England. Presbyteries were certainly held in Lancashire ; but 
it is highly probable that under the government of Cromwell 
they were not recognised by law, and were merely private assem- 
bUes to regulate the interior affairs of their own community. In 
the life of Flavel, prefixed to his works, we read that he was the 
moderator of a provincial synod, in the county of Devon, about 
the year 1650. Wherever Presbyterianism prevailed, classes and 
jxesbyteries probably existed ; but it does not appear that they 
ever formed a part of the ecclesiastical constitution of England : 
they stood on the same footing as the Wesleyan conference or 
the general assembly of the free Church. 

At the Restoration, in 1660, the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents would have laid aside their differences with each other, 
and rejoined the Church on the basis of Archbishop Uasher's 
reduced episcopacy. This was proposed at the Savoy conference, 
but haughtily rejected by the prelates and the court Baxter and 
the moderate Presbyterians were willing to allow that their pro- 
vincial assemblies might be governed by a bishop. Moderate 
churchmen admitted that a bishop might be assisted, and even 
controlled in some cases, by a clerical council. On this platform 
it was not impossible to have effected an union ouce more ; but 
the project failed. The Act of Uniformity followed, and both 
Presbyterians and Independents were ejected from their livings. 
The Presbjrterians had been active in bringing back the king. 
They had all along been royalists ; protesting against the execu- 
tion of Charles, and treating Cromwell as an usurper. The Act 
of Uniformity was revengeful and unjust That some law was 
wanted to produce uniformity amongst so many jarring sects, and 
to restore them, if possible, to the bosom of the national Church, 
will not be denied. This might have been accomplished to a 
great extent by enlarging her terms of communion, and relaxing 
some trifling matters in her forms and discipline. Unhappily 
the attempt was made in the opposite direction. The terms 
were made more rigid and compliance was more rigorously 
enforced. 

From this period the English Presbyterians become one of the 
three divisions of the old dissenters ; and their history, during 
the long reign of Charles II., a shameful record of suffering and 
oppression, is scarcely to be distinguished from that of the other 
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two^the Baptbts and the IndependmitiL Tlie Berohitioii at 
length brought repose to the nonoonfonnialii. It was the wUi 
of King William to indude them once more in the ^atiiTTMil 
Church. A deputation of the non-eonforming deigy, about ninety 
in number, waited upon him on the 2nd of Jannaxy, 1689, when 
Mr. Howe presented an address of oongratolation ; in his reply 
to which he said, " My great end was the preaervatioii of the 
Protestant religion, and I will ose my utmost endeavoois so to 
settle and cement all different persuasions of Protestants in such 
a bond of love and union as may contribute to the lasting security 
and enjoyment of spirituals and tempoialSb to all rinoere pro- 
fessors of that holy religion.*' The king was perfectly sincere ; 
but his views were thwarted by the Jacobites, The Toleration 
Act of 1689, however, was no sooner passed than Presbyterian 
cliapels began to spring up in every part of the kingdom. Prss- 
byteries were formed and ministers ordained. Within five-and- 
twenty years fifty-nine congregations were formed in Yorkshire ; 
and throughout England, says a Presbyterian writer, the entire 
number Wcos not less than eight hundred. He adds, that at this 
time they were the largest and most important section of those 
who were not comprised in the establishment, and formed at 
least two-thirds of the whole body of nonconformists, both the 
number and size of the Presbyterian congregations being nearly 
double those of the Independents; and their superiority was 
evidently conceded, he contends, by the arrangements when the 
three denominations met for business. For one Independent and 
one Baptist there were always two Presbyteriana This statement 
Lb taken from a sketch of the History of the Presbyterian Church 
in England (Nisbet, London, 1850). But it does not agree with 
statements we have made elsewhere (see Independents) as to 
the relative proportions of the three denominations, and we think 
it is to be received with hesitation. 

In 1691 the Independents and Presbyterians entered into 
articles of agreement They were nine in number, and professed 
to lay down certain principles on which the two bodies were 
agreed. On the whole, these articles must be regarded as a large 
concession on the part of the Presbyterians. They had evidently 
abandoned the notion of a Church government jure dimno, in 
behalf of which their forefathers had braved the displeasure of 
tlie English parliament, and incurred the destruction of Pres- 
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byterianism as a national Church. These articles deserve to be 
recited. The first treats of Churches and Church members ; 
under which it is said, each particular Church has a right to 
chooae its own officers, and hath authority from Christ for exer- 
cising goyemment, and enjoying all the ordinances of worship 
within itself; and it belongs to the pastors and other elders of 
any particular Church (if such there be) to rule and govern, and 
to the brotherhood to consent, according to the rule of the gospel 
Under article second — Of the Ministry — which they acknowledge 
to be an institution of Christ, they would have the ministers 
to be elected by the Church, with the advice of the neighbouring 
ChaiGbe% and also solemnly ordained. Article third— Of Cen- 
nres—Hlecrees that scandaloas or offending members be first 
admonished, and if they do not reform, be excluded from the 
Church by the pastors, but with the consent of the brethren. 
Article fourth — Of Communion of Churches — declares all 
Churches to be on perfect equality, and, therefore, independent ; 
yet pastors and teachers are to act together, and consult on the 
interests ot the Churches. Article fifth — Of Deacons and Ruling 
Elders-Declares that the office of deacon or curator of the poor 
IB of divine appointment ; and whereas divers are of opinion that 
there is also tiie office of ruling elders, who labour not in word 
and doctrine, and others think otherwise, we agree that the dif- 
ference make no breach among ua Article sixth — Of Synods — 
admits that it is useful and necessary, in cases of importance, for 
the ministers of many Churches to hold a council ; and that the 
decisions formed in their conventions must not be rejected by the 
Churches without the most weighty reasona Article seventh is. 
Of the Civil Magistiate, and exhorts that prayer be made for 
him. Article eighth treats Of a Confession of Faith, and says, 
'^ As to what appertains to soundness of judgment in matters of 
fedth, we esteem it sufficient that a Church acknowledge the 
Scriptures to be the word of God, the perfect and only rule of 
£uth and practice, and own either the doctrinal part of those 
commonly called the Articles of the Church of England, or the 
Confesdon, or Catechism, shorter or larger, compiled by the 
Assembly at Westminster, or the Confession agreed on at Savoy, 
to be agreeable to the said rule." Article ninth is. Of our duty 
towards those not in Communion with ua 
At the beginning of the last century, the Presbyterians shared 
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the decline which befel every kind of nonoonformity. Presby- 
terians assign two cauMCR for this decay. The first and greatest 
WU.S the sudden outburst of Arian and Socinian doctrine. Aiian- 
ism in the second century was the o€bpring of a metaphysical 
speculation on the nature of the deity ; in the nineteenth it was 
the result of indifference to evangelical doctrine, and to the dog- 
inutic teaching of the New Testament The seed was sown in 
the riiurch of England by the latitudinarian divines, but the plant, 
tniusfcrreii to a Presbyterian soil, grew there to its full luxuriance. 
These opinions first appeared among the nonconformists at Exeter, 
whore two Presbyterian ministers, who had adopted the Arian 
vitw of Dr. Samuel Clarke, refused to acknowledge the divinity 
of (lirist, and were excluded from their chapels by the trustees. 
This hap}K'uod in 1719. The progress of Aiianism amongst the 
(lissi^nters may be gathered from the fact, that when, in the fol- 
lowing May, the doctrine of the Trinity came to be discussed 
iM-foro the ministers of Cornwall and Devonshire, nineteen out of 
M'Vinty-fivii who were present refused to 8ubscril)e to the articU* 
ot' the ( 'hurch of England on the Trinity. The doctrinal articlts 
of the Church were at this time the admitted test of orthodoxy 
among the noncunfonnisls. 

The controversv was soon revived in London. At a meetinc: 
at Salter's Hall, the question of subscription to creeds was 
agitated, and the progress of loose opinions was now more 
striking. A hundred and ten ministers were present, of whom 
Hfty-seven votc<l, in opposition to the eighth article of the agret - 
nii'ut of 1(191, against the necessity of subscription to creeds. 
This led to an immediate separation ; the one party requiring 
substTiptiou to the first article of the Church of England, anil 
the fifth and sixth questions of the Shorter Catechism ; and the 
«^thcr, though professing still to hold the divinity of CTirist and 
\\\K} doctrine of the Trinity, objecting to any subscription. 'Ihe 
MttHlers gnidually became iVrians or Soc»iuians. The question of 
r^iibscription wits agitated at the same time by the Independents ; 
but it is said that the Presbyterians were the more hostile of the 
two to creeds and confessions. They certainly lapsed more 
g«.!ueriUly into Arian or Socinian principles. 

After the decision of Sidter's Hall, the defections from ortho- 
dox Pn^sbyterianism rapidly increased. The treatise of Dr. John 
Taylor, of Norwich, (>n Original Sin, and his other writings. 
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about 174?0, tended greatly to consolidate and encourage the 
Arian party ; and towards the close of the century, almost every 
congr^ation of the old Presbyterians was in fact Socinian in doc- 
trine. Lists were published in the * Manchester Socinian Con- 
troversy * a few years since, and transferred into various periodi- 
cals, of one hundred and seventy chapels in England now possessed 
by Unitarians, which had an orthodox foundation. 

Presbyterian writers maintain that the failure of their cause in 
England was owing further to the desuetude into which their 
principles of Church government had been allowed to fall To 
this cause they ascribe even the inroads of Arianism. The Pres- 
byterians, they say, were, at the beginning of the last century, a 
numerous and respectable body, but supineness and laxity of 
principle were beginning to show themselves in a departure from 
the strict discipline of the Chiurch. As a system of government, 
its details were neglected ; the office of ruling elder was often 
vacant. Church-sessions, presbyteries, and synods were seldom 
convened, and when they met their influence was scarcely felt. 
Dr. i\Ierle D'Aubignd, when recently in England, appeared to 
coincide with this view of the case. " There was," he said, " a 
Presbyterian Church in England, and it became Socinian ; but I 
believe it was because it was never rightly organized." It favours 
this opinion, to some extent, that just as the Presbyterians have 
become Socinian, they have thrown off the Presbyterian discipline. 
" The modem Unitarian congregations," says Dr. Pye Smith, in 
the * Manchester Socinian Controversy,' " are not really Presby- 
terian. Do they constitute ruling elders in each congregation, 
to act in conjunction with their pastors, forjudging of the quali- 
fications of communicants, and other acts of discipline ? Have 
they courts of review, have they classical, provincial, and synodi- 
cal assemblies ? Do they even, in general, maintain any kind of 
Church discipline whatever ? In point of fact, they are as little 
entitled to be considered as the successors and representatives of 
the old Presbyterians, in relation to ecclesiastical order, as they 
are with respect to the most important principles of doctrine." 

There are now about one hundred and sixty Presbjrterian 
places of worship in England which still adhere to the orthodox 
confession of the Westminster divines and use their catechisms. 
Of these, a great number are in the county of Northumber- 
land, and many of them date their existence from the Act of 
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Unifonnity, 1662. In sevend of the laige towns in Eng^ 
there are Scotch churches with which Knglish Presbyteriam 
lia\ e lioen incorporated. About sixty of the Presbyterian war 
grcgatioDs in England are associated with the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and placed beneath the oversight of the 
General Assembly of that body. The Churches of the Scotch 
Kirk and those of the Free Church are also included. After 
these deductions a few remain — the English orthodox Presby- 
terians, who may be considered as the lineal representatives of 
the Westminster divines. These form severed Presbyteries and 
a General Synod, which meets annually at one of the principal 
towns of the kingdom, imder the designation of the Presbyterian 
Church in England. 

About the year 1830 the English Presbyterians opened n^o- 
tiations with the Church of Scotland, and expressed their anxiety 
to ))0 legally connected with it. But it was ascertained that the 
established Church of Scotland could have no jurisdiction in 
England, where episcopacy is established by law. The General 
Assembly therefore declared by an Act, passed in 1 S39, " that 
they could not go l)eyond an interchange of friendly communi- 
cations ; at the Siinio time assuring the Sj-nod in England of the 
warm and brotherly affection wherewith their Church regards it, 
and the earnest desire entertaineil by the Church of Scotland to 
CO- operate, to tlie utmost of their power, in promoting the intc- 
lest of tlie Presbyterian Church in England, to which they are 
bound alike in present ties and by the grateful recollections of 
fonuer days." In 184f^ the English Synod, with a view of 
removing some apprehensions which seem to have arisen, issued 
a Declaration of Independence, which declares that, " in all acts 
of intercourse with another branch, or other branches, of the 
Church of Christ, or in forming or maintaining a friendly rela- 
tion with them, this Church shall assert, provide for, and main- 
Lain its own freedom and independence in all matters spiritual/' 
The English Presbyterian Church still adheres to the principle 
for which the Westminster divines contended against the Long 
Parliament, namely, the independence of its spiritual courts. It 
has always been opposed to the interference of the civil magis- 
trate, and to the claims of piitronage. Consequently it regards 
the cause of the Free Cliurch of Scotland with deep sympathy, 
and has contributed liberally tovvaids its supiK^t. It seems, 
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mieei, not improbable that the fkiglish orthodox Presbyteriaus 
viO iuaally meige into the Free Church of Scotland. A project 
to this eflSsct is at present, we believe, under consideration. 

To this body the honour belongs of training and sending 
Ivth the man whose name future ages will associate with the 
etangelizing of the Chinese empire. Dr. Morison was the son 
oc an elder of Highbridge Church, in the town of Newcastle. 

In the United States the number of Presbyterian churches is 
4^584l These accommodate 2,040,316 persons. In point of 
Bombers the orthodox Presbyterians are the third, but in wealth 
the first, of all the denominations. The total value of their 
church property amounts to 14,369,889 dollars, according to the 
seventh American Census, published 1854. 

Westminster Assembly, Histoin/ of. Ditto, Confessions of. 
Whitelockes Memorials of English Affairs. Baxter's Life, by 
Silvester. NeaVs History of tlie PuHtans. Bogue and Ben- 
nMs History of Dissenters. Palmer's Nanccmfoi'misfs Me- 
mortal. Sketch of the History arid Pr^im/dples of t/teFresbyteria/n 
Ckurch in England: London, 1850. 



pURITANS. — ^Amongst the first who introduced into England 
the controversy which soon after ripened into Puritanism, 
was the martyr, Bishop Hooper. He had lived some time 
abroad, and was the fiiend of Bullinger and Gualter, the two 
leaders of the Protestant cause in Germany and Switzerland. 
Betmming home in the days of Edward VI., his piety and 
talents were at once appreciated, and he was nominated, in the 
qning of 1550, to the see of Gloucester. But his conscience was 
embarrassed ; and in his person a contest began which has never 
since been stilled. He demurred first to the oath of supremacy, 
and secondly to the robes in which the episcopal investiture 
usually took place ; and he wrote to the king, earnestly requesting 
that be might be allowed to decline the bishoprick, or to be 
admitted without the usual oath and ceremonial His objec- 
tion, so feu- as the oath was involved, seems to have been easily 
removed. The obnoxious passage, in which he was required to 
swear " by God, by the saints, and by the holy gospels," was at 
once altered by the king's own hand, in the presence of the 
council, when Hooper*s protest against the impiety of a solemn 
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appeal to the departed saints was placed before him. But tk 
greater difticulty remained. Hooper would by no means oonBenfc 
to wear the vestments. He refused to be consecrated in robei 
worn by ttie bishops of the Church of Bome, and which he 
reganltMl as a badge of antichrist. Cranmer was then archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Ridley bishop of London, and they endea- 
voured to convince him that his scruples were unfounded. But 
their persmisions and arguments failed. The council, in the 
king*H name, reijuesteti Cranmer to give way, and to proceed 
with Hoopers consecration. This Cranmer refused to do, " not 
thinking/' says his biographer, Strype, " that even such a man- 
date wiis a sufficient authority for the breach of an existing law.** 
Still he does not seem to have been insensible of Hooper's 
worth, much less to have been influenced by any private jealousy. 
His conduct claims our respect, as that of a man who, in arbitraiy 
times, revered the authority of the law, and held it to be superior 
to the mere commands of the sovereign. Th© professorships 
of divinity at Oxford and Cainbritige were then filled by 
two emiuent foreigners, Pet<?r Martyr and Bucer, whom the 
archbishop, by the king\s commaud, had invited to those postj^ 
He de?ire(l each of them to write to Hooper on the subject 
of the vestments, supj>usiug that the judgment of those who 
were esteemed in their own churches abroad as leaders of tlic 
Reformation would have great weight Meanwhile Hooper con- 
tinued to inveigh in his sermons, and often with some asperity, 
jigainst the vestments The Privy (!!ouncil, in consequence, con- 
fined him to his own house ; but his ardent spirit disdained to 
l)e silent. His zeal was not always tempered with discretion. 
Ho couM not preach upon the Decalogue, for example, (for he 
was still i)ermittetl to preach in London,) without referring to 
the forbidden subject Amongst other flagrant violations of 
the Lord's-day, he introduces the teaching of false doctrine. 
'* Further," he exclaims, " to augment the ceremonies of the 
Church, and bring in a new Judaism and Aaronical • rites, is 
against this commandment As the bishops have used tlie 
matter, there be more ceremonies in the Church of Christ than 
were in the Church of the Jews." He even published an answer 
to his (»p|x>nents, which he callcnl " A Confession of Faith." Tliis 
H(;onis to have been rcigarded as an act of contumacy. By order 
of tiie Privy (\)uncil he was silenced, and impris<med in the Fleet 
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be letters of Bucer and Martyr upon the subject are still 
at; and it is interesting at this distance of time to observe 
these men r^arded the infant controversy. Bucer thought 
the garments might be retained in obedience to the law of 
ind, but not as parts of the law of Moses : to the pure all 
^ are pure ; and upon this principle the apostles had com- 

with the Jews in many things. The garments were in 
selves indifferent; they had been used by the ancient 
18 before popery began. He wished they were removed by 

authority, but he argued fully for the use of them till 
He implores Hooper, for the sake of the Church of 
It, to dismiss his scruples, and to accept an office of such 
bmportance, and one to which he was so especially called by 
roioe of his sovereign and the necessities of the English 
■ch. Martyr was in communication with Bucer, and ap- 
sd of what he wrote. " Hooper s affair," he writes to 
IT, " has assumed a character of which the most pious must 
iprove. I grieve, I deeply grieve, that such things should 
len amongst the professors of the gospel. Though at this 

forbidden to preach, and under confinement, he seems as 
) could not rest ; he has just published his confession of 
, which has exasperated many ; he complains of the privy 
cil, and perhaps, though this is not my concern, of us too. 

God give a happy issue to these inauspicious beginnings." 
le same strain he wrote to Hooper, imploring him to yield ; 
d yet," he adds, " when I consider the superstition and 
SQtion the vestments have occasioned, I could wish they were 
doned." Bishop Burnet has remarked that Cranmer and 
riends habitually deferred to the judgment of Peter Martyr 

degree which almost amounted to submissiveness. It was 
ikely that Hooper should feel indisposed to admit his weight 
Q umpire. Swayed by such advisers, he consented to use 
vestments in the ceremonial of his consecration, and to 
2h in them, once at least, before the court ; for it seems 
rtain whether he ever wore them afterwards. Thus he 
anged his prison for a bishopria On the 8th March, 1651, 
ras consecrated bishop of that cathedral in sight of which, 
years afterwards he died a martyr. Ridley, in whose diocese 
ad been so harshly used, was brought, and almost at the 
> time, to the same fiery ordeal. 
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This afiair of Bishop Hooper made a deep impressioiL Hu 
elevated position, his popular eloquence, his daontleaB ooonge 
and above all, his glorious martyrdom, embalmed his manarj 
and riveted his opinions upon the hearts of the refoima& 
Other circumstances occurred to keep alive the controversy wfaid 
had now unhappily arisen. Several congregations of Grerman 
Protestants, fleeing from continental persecution, had found aa 
asylum in England. One of the principal of these was settled 
in London under the pastoral care of John Alasoo, a man of 
great repute, the friend and patron of Erasmus ; while another 
was placed by the duke of Somerset, the protector during the 
king's minority, at Glastonbury, upon the lands of the faxDxm 
monastery then recently dissolved. 

But a change was again at hand. Mary succeeded to the 
throne^ and the ancient superstitions were restored. The inflii- 
ence of the foreigners ia matters of religion, however imper- 
ceptible, must have been already such as to excite suspicion ; for 
they were commanded to leave the kingdom without delay. 
Nor did they retire alone. A furious burst of persecution drove 
with them a thousand of our coimtrymen, who felt that to 
remain at home was to incur a needless hazard. The low 
countries, the free cities of the Rhine, and Switzerland, were 
now filled with the English wanderers. Frankfort, Basle, Zurich, 
and Geneva were the towns of their cliief resort ; for there the 
doctrines of the Reformation had taken the strongest hold, and 
there its most eminent professors dwelt. Mingled with these 
were the leaders of the continental Reformation. The English 
refugees had constant intercourse with Calvin, with Gualter, 
with Peter Martyr, and Alasco ; and above all with Henry 
Bullinger. 

On the death of Mary our English exiles returned home, 
"bringing nothing back with them," says Fuller, "but much 
learning and some experience" It is likely that they were 
influenced by the manners of the German Churches. On their 
return to England the contrast between the splendour of the 
English ceremonial and the simplicity of that abroad was the more 
striking. Their opponents never ceased to attribute much of 
the discontent that followed to the Genevan exile. " They were 
for the most part Zwinglian-gospellers at their going hence," 
says Heylin, " and became the great promoters of the Puritan 
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&ction at their coming home." The Puritans themselves were 
never unwilling to own their obligations to the German reformers, 
tfcilly however, foimding their scruples rather upon what they 
conceived to be the absence of scriptural simplicity than upon 
the practice of other Churches But the question ^of the habits, 
or, as it has since been termed, the vestiarian controversy, was 
unsettled, and it now began to wear an anxious, if not a threaten- 
ing, aspect 

This dispute with regard to the vestments to be worn by the 
ministers of Christ when discharging their official duties, lay at 
the root of many other controversies, and was the source from 
which they arose. During the reigns of Edward VI., and 
Mary, and the first years of Elizabeth, the controversy was ma- 
naged with great abiUty, and generally with temper and for- 
bearance, but as the first leaders disappeared it fell into the 
hands of other disputants, and was conducted in a very different 
spirit. 

It was urged by the dissatisfied party that the imposition of 
the vestments was an infiringement of their Christian liberty. 
They were called under the gospel to worship God iu spirit and 
in truth ; and no outward forms or splendours could contribute 
in any measure to assist the devout mind in a service so spiritual 
and exalted. On the contrary, the tendency of these official 
garments was to distract the worshipper, and to debase his 
devotions by an admixture of those sentiments which are allowed 
no place in spiritual things. The Church of Christ was only safe 
in its simplicity, and such was its inward glory that any attempts 
to decorate could but in fact degrade it They objected too, that 
the vestments against which they were now contending had a 
Jewish origin, and belonged not to the Christian ministry, but to 
the priesthood of the house of Aaron. To introduce them into 
the Church of Christ was to pervert their meaning. They were 
a part of the divinely appointed constitution of the Jewish 
Church, and had passed away together with the rest of its figura- 
tive and mystic ceremonial. 

It was a further objection, and one that appealed not only to 
divines and controversialists, but to the feelings of the common 
people, that the vestments were identical with all the superstitions 
of popery. They were looked upon as the badge of antichrist ; 
and they who wore them were regarded with suspicion, as men 
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either intlifTorciit to the cause of the Reformation, or not jet 
siiffioioiitly oiili^htciiod as to the danger, and indeed the ainfiil- 
uess, of approacliiDg the most distant confines of a system which 
ought to 1m} avoide<l with alarm and horror. ** If we are bound 
to wear [kopish apparel when commanded, we may be obliged to 
h.-ivc .shaven crowus, and to une oil, and cream, and spittle, and 
all tlic rest of the papistical additions to the ordinances of 
Chnstr 

The ({uestion of the vestments was very soon followed by 
• tthers not loss irritating. From dislike to the habits the pro- 
«(re&s w!us very ciisy to a dislike of the service-book ; and that of 
Idn^ Edward was, they believed, not free from superstition. AU 
forms of pniyer soon fell under a suspicion of popery ; so that the 
revision of the prayer-book, which took place on the aooesdon of 
Klizal>eth, gave little satisfiiction to those, now a considenible 
{birty, who had began to think all forms unlawful 

Thus arose the first secession from the English Church of the 
Krfonnation. The first actual rupture took place abroad in 1554. 
Hwi En;;lish residents at Frankfort entereil into an agreement 
with a congro^^atioa (»f French Protestants, in whose church they 
wt-re allowed to assc^nible, binding themselves not only to sub- 
scribe to the French confession of faith, recently drawn up by 
(.\ilvin, but further, not to make responses after the minister, 
nor to use the litany, or surplice, and (a condition of no less 
importance) not to quarrel about ceremonies. Their Church 
discipline setMus to have been that of the Independents rather 
than Presbyterian. They looked upon themselves as, under 
(lod, the source and fountain of ea?lesiastical power. Tliey pro- 
ceeded to choose their own minister au<l deacons, and to invite 
their brethren, dispersed through the neighbouring cities, to join 
a community where, they sidd, "God's word was faitlifuUy 
preached, the sacraments rightly admiuist<;red, and scripture 
discipline enforced." Their public service wiu? conducted thus : 
it begun with extemporaneous prayer ; a hymn was sung ; the 
minister then prayed a second time, and more at large, conclud- 
ing with the Lord's prayer. Then followed another psalm and 
a sermon, if a preacher were present ; or otherwise, the recital of 
a confession of faith. The congregation Wius then dismis.sed with 
tlie apostolic benediction. 

The ex^KjriniL'Ut was not successful. The English divines of 
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boigfa, Zuridi, and Basle, declined, in succession, the invi- 
18 of the newly-formed congregation. They next applied to 
:, and he, with two assistants, became their pastor. But 
ilties arose amongst themselves; many of them were 
led to the English forms. These, it seems, were the ma- 
• : they elected Dr. Cox, who had been tutor to Edward VL 
Qisabetb, their minister ; and Knox found himself displaced, 
was required by the government to leave the city. He 
d to Geneva, and immediately gathered another congre- 
& amongst the English exiles. But the death of Mary, 
I happened in the following year, again broke up his flock, 
heir pastor was now free to return to his native land. 
m Act of Uniformity, which passed in the first year of 
beth, may be considered as the point of time at which the 
) was at length joined, and each of the two parties— the 
ana and the Prelatists — assumed its definite position. The 
mbraced two vital questions— the revisal of the prayer-book 
lie compliance hereafter to be rendered to the forms and 
loniea With regard to the Book of Common Prayer, it 
ined in substance the second of the two prayer-books issued 
ing Edward, namely, that of 1552. The few alterations in 
I not relieve the Puritans, nor perhaps were they meant to 
X With regard to the vestments, they felt themselves 
ed afresh ; for they were compelled by a rubric in the revised 
to retain " all such ornaments of the Church and ministers 
are in use in the second year of King Edward," the year in 
h his first in^rfect prayer-book was put forth ; whereas the 
id prayer-book of 1552 insisted only on the use of the sur- 
As its enactments were successively urged upon them, 
difloontent increased. Each attempt to reduce them to an 
nn submission only provoked a fresh resistance, 
te Act of Uniformity was passed in May, and came into 
; on the 24th of June, 1559, though not without a protest 
Heath, the archbishop of York. It not only exacted a 
DU8 conformity in the conduct of divine worship and in the 
s worn by the minister, but further empowered the queen, 
16 advice of the commissioners or metropolitan, to ordain 
publish, at her pleasure, further rites or ceremonies, with no 
• limitation thsm what these words convey:—" As may he 
for God's glory, and the edifying of his Church, and the 
>L. II. K 
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ihic ri'von^nro of Christ^s holy mysteries and sacramenta.*' The 
riicorous pressing of this Act, says Neale, the great historian of 
puritiinisin, wan the occasion of all the mischiefs that befel the 
Church for ul>ovo eighty yean*. The evils which it was meant to 
n^nuvly were no doubt both real and extensiYC, but the measure 
was violent ; and it fared with it according to the disastrous law 
which over governs such proceedings ; what was conceived with 
mshnoss was ciirried into effect with obstinate severity. 

Parker was now Archbishop of Canterbury. On his part no 
p:iins were spared to produce an exact obedience ; and die dis- 
orders which prevailed in the Church afforded a nuin not indit- 
pomnl to vnold despotic power frequent occasions to intetfere. 
llio ojfction of many good men immediately followed. One of 
the first sufferers was Miles Coverdale, bishop of Szeter, in tiie 
riMgn of Edwanl VI. On the accession of Mary he was impii- 
8oned, and escapoil the flames only through the intercession of 
tlie King of Denmark, to whose territories he fled. Betuming 
at Elizabeth's acce.ssion, he assisted at the consiKTation of Arch- 
])ishop Parker ; but as ho disliked the o^remonies and habits, his 
bishopric wjts not restored, and the venerable translator of the 
Bible was suffered to fall into neglect and poverty. When old 
and poor he was presented, by Grindal, bishop of London, with 
the small living of St. Magnus, near Lontlon Bridge. He had 
scarcely held his preferment two years, when he was driven from 
his parish by the stringent demand of a rigorous conformity, with 
which he could not comply. He died 8cx)n after, in 1567, at the 
age of eighty -one. • 

Stmipson, d<.'an of Christchurch, was one of the proscribed. 
He was somewhat ra.sh and headstrong, but upon the whole, a 
man of whom Grindal and Horn attest, that his learning was 
e<jual to his jiiety. 

Nor were these the only victims. Tlie venerable John Foxe 
shared in Coverdale's disgrace. He too had narrowly escape<l 
the flames by a voluntary exile. But he lived to retuni. He 
placed the Church of England under greater obligations than 
any writer of his age, by his " Book of Martyrs," and had his 
recumi)eiise in an old age of poverty and shame. 

But it must not be concealed that amongst the Puritans them- 
selves extn>me and violent opinions appeared. As the infection 
spread, an angry, factious temper, or, as Bishop Coxe expressed 
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h^ ** a zeal for discord," infected multitudes. Sandys, bishop of 
London, writing to Bullinger, August 15, 1573, says, despairingly, 
^ I wish for nothing more than that, relieved from those cares 
and anxieties with which I am now overwhelmed, I might pass 
the remainder of my life at Zurich as a sojourner and private 
penon. Thoughts of this kind are continually occurring to me, 
Bor is there anything that I should wish for more. But I 
{Mceive that this cannot ba I am not bom for myself : our 
Church which is most sadly tossed about in these evil times, and 
■ ma most wretched state of confusion, vehemently demands all 
■f exertions: I dare not desert the spouse of Christ in her 
dnger; for conscience would cry out against me, and convict 
mm cf having betrayed her. New orators are rising up among 
m, Aolish young men, who, while they despise authority, and 
adbiit of no superior, are seekiog the complete overthrow and 
noting up of our whole ecclesiastical polity, so piously con- 
itifcated, and confirmed, and established by the entire consent of 
■Mst excellent men, and are striving to shape out for us, I 
know not what new platform of a Church. And you would not 
imagine with what approbation this new face of things is re- 
guded, as well by the people as the nobility. The people are 
fimd of change, aud seek after liberty ; the nobility (seek for) 
what is useful. These good folks promise both, and that in 
•bondance. But that you may be better acquainted with the 
whole matter, accept this summary of the question at issue 
ndooed under certain heads : — 

** 1. The civil magistrate has no authority in ecclesiastical 
matteis. He is only a member of the Church, the government of 
which ought to be committed to the clergy. 

** 2. The Church of Christ admits of no other government 
thsD that by presbyteries; viz., by the minister, elders, and 
deacon. 

" 3. The names and authority of archbishops, archdeacons, 
deans, chancellors, commissaries, and other titles and dignities of 
the like kind, should be altogether removed from the Church of 
Christ. 

** 4. Each parish should have its own presbytery. 

" 5. The choice of ministers of necessity belong to the people. 

** 6. The goods, professions, lands, revenues, titles, honours, 
authorities, and all other things relating either to bishops or 
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cathedrals, and which now of right belong to them, should be 
taken away forthwith and for ever. 

" 7. No one should be allowed to preach who is not a pastor 
of some congregation ; and he ought to preach to his own flock 
exclusively, and nowhere else. 

'' 8. The infants of papists are not to be Ijaptized. 

" 9. The judicial laws of Moses are binding upon Chnstitti 
princes, and diey ought not in the slightest degree to depart fitai 
them. 

" There are many other things of the same kind, not less abnni, 
and which I shall not mention ; none of which, as far as I en 
judge, will make for the advantage and peace of the Church, bii 
for her ruin and confusion." — Zurich Letters, vol i. 

In 1572, a Presbyterian Church was formed, and a meeting- 
house erected at Wandsworth in Surrey. Field, the lecturer of 
Wandsworth, was its first minister ; and several names of con- 
sideration with the Puritans, including those of Travers and 
Wilcox, were amongst its founders. Presbyteries were formed 
in other parts of the kingdom, and numerous secret meetings 
were held in private houses, which gave more alarm to tlie 
government, or at least a stronger pretext for severity. Even 
moderate men begun to express anxiety. To meet the danger, 
the high court of commission, was now first put in motion. It 
empowered the queen and her successors, by their letters patent 
under the great seal, to authorize, whenever they thought fit, 
and for as long a period as they pleased, a commission of persons, 
lay or clerical, to exercise all manner of jurisdiction under the 
queen and her successors in spiritual things ; and, " to order, 
visit, reform, and redress all heresies, errors, schisms, abuses, 
contempts, oflfences, and enormities whatsoever." One of its 
first acts was the violent suppression of the Presbyterian meeting 
at Wandsworth ; its subsequent labours were of the same 
character. 

Notwithstanding these severities, puritanism continued to in- 
crease ; for the persecution which does not exterminate a religious 
party never fails to strengthen it And while the cause was 
gaining strength in London, it was taking firm root in the great 
seats of learning. 

Thomas Cartwright, Margaret professor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge in 1569, delivered a course of lectures in which the order 
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mnd constitution of the Church were openly assailed His lee- 
tares were highly popular, and he was answered from week to 
"week in the University pulpit by an opponent of no common 
tune. This was John Whitgift, afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
Iwiy. He, too, had lately been a Puritan, but he had renounced 
1b8 party, and was now zealous for conformity. Cartwright main- 
tained that the Scriptures contained the exact model by which 
the Church ought to be framed and governed, and this model 
was complete without bishops and archbishops. He, therefore, 
inriflted on the establishment, in England, of a Presbyterian 
Qinrch. "To eflfect this reformation," he said, "every one 
ought to labour in his calling, the magistrate by his authority, 
the minister by the word, and all by their prayers.'* 

Whitgift answered, in substance, thus: Christ has left the 
mode of Church government to be regulated from time to time 
by the Church itself. No absolute form is prescribed ; no mi- 
nute injunctions are laid down in Scripture. Let everything be 
done for edification, let nothing be done contrary to an express 
command. Within these limits the Church is left to her own 
discretion. The controversy was carried on for several years: 
by the Puritan leaders, in two " Admonitions to Parliament for 
the reformation of Church discipline;" by Whitgift, in his 
"Answers to a certain Libel called an Admonition," &c. The 
first of these admonitions was presented to parliament by Field 
and Wilcox, who were imprisoned, and the petition was burned 
at St. Paul's cross. Cartwright was deprived of his fellowship, 
degraded from the professor's chair, and expelled the University. 
But the controversy continued to rage with unabated warmth for 
twenty years, when it began to assume new forms, and to ally 
itself with new disputes. 

On the death of Parker, Grindal succeeded to the primacy in 
1575. Though opposed to the violent extremes of Cartwright, 
and even ready to punish the factious Puritans with imprison- 
ment, he would have given full scope to their zeal on the mild 
oonditioD of a moderate conformity. When they established 
their prophecyings (for an account of which, see vol. i., p. 248), 
he not only gave his consent, but threw over the proceeding the 
mantle of his authority. 

The prophecyings, as well or ill managed, might be productive 
of the greatest good or evil. They were highly popular, and in 
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some cases partially mischievoua Political discosdon broke io 
upon religious inquiry. The hierarchy was assailed, the Prayw- 
book vilified, and ministers who had been silenced for their 
irregularities were listened to, perhaps with the greater satis&o- 
tion because of their nonconformity, in the prophecyings. Yel 
the need was great In many coimties scarcely one preadfir 
could be found. In some dioceses there were but two or three; 
there was a general thirst for religious instruction, while the 
people, as the archbishop told the queen, were allowed to peiuk 
for lack of knowledge. Grindal resolved to take the propheqr- 
ings under his own care, and at the same time to remove the 
causes of objection. He, therefore, forbade the introductioD of 
politics, the speaking of laymen, or ministers suppressed, and the 
allusions, hitherto not unfrequent, to matters of government; 
and instead of a chairman elected by the societies, he placed the 
meetings for the future under the care of the archdeacon, or of 
some grave divine to be appointed by the bishop. Ten bishops 
heartily approved of the primate*s decision, and encouraged the 
prophecyings in their dioceses. But the queen regarded them 
with great dislike, and the court resolved on their suppression. 
It was in vain the faithful primate remonstrated with the queen. 
" Ahus ! madam, is the scripture more plain in any one thing than 
that the gospel of Christ should be plentifully preached ? I am 
forced, with all humility, and yet plainly, to profess that I can- 
not with safe conscience, and without offence to the majesty of 
God, give my assent to the suppressing of the said exercises." 
In vain did the earl of Leicester and the lord-treasurer Burghley, 
who presented the remonstrance, add the weight of their inter- 
cessions. The queen was enraged, and the primate, w^ho was old 
iiud sick, was ordered to consider himself a prisoner in his own 
house, and would probably have been deprived, if death had not 
stepped in to his release. He died on the 6th July, 1583. 
Preaching fell into contempt, and the Cliurch of England has 
never since entirely recovered from the blow. There has always 
since this event been a party in the Church who have regarded 
this divine ordinance with real or well-feigned contempt 

The immediate consequence was to give importance to the 
Brownists or ultra- Puritans {see Brownists), whose rapid triumpli 
in the face of persecution, is one of the most remarkable episodes 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The moderate Puritans were stunned ; 
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ind under Whit^ft first arose a high-church party, against which 
there was for some time no moderate party to contend ; and thus 
Ihe equilibrium of the Church was lost. 

When James came to the throne in 1602, the moderate or 
Qiorch Puritans, took heart and presented to the new king, before 
be bad arrived in London, a petition signed by about eight bun- 
ired of the clergy, setting forth their grievances. Their demands 
me moderate, and their tone respectful and submissive. James, 
•uuous to please all parties, dismissed them with fair promises, 
ad the Hampton Court conference was the result. It was held 
m 1604, James himself presiding. The Puritans were represented 
If Reynolds, Sparkes, Chadderton, and Newstubbs. The con- 
lasted several days, the prelates and law-officers of the 
under Whitgifl as their leader, being arrayed against 
Ae Puritans. To the latter the conference gave no satisfaction. 
They complained that the king was partial, while their opponents 
were insulting. Their requests were heard with impatience, and 
iqected with scpm. No doctrinal questions had yet occurred 
between them. The Puritans were moderate Calvinists ; Whit- 
pft was an ultra-Calvinist ; and they would even have accepted 
Ui own exposition of these doctrines and incorporated the Lam- 
beth articles in the thirty-nine. Their objections lay entirely 
agunst matters of form and ceremony, or against expressions in 
tbe Prayer-book, capable of misapprehension. They would have 
done away with confirmation, forbidden private baptism, and 
amended the terms made use of in absolving the sick ; both sides, 
however, agreeing in this, that the absolution had reference only 
to those who lay under Church censures, or, as James expressed it, 
*to special parties, who having committed a scandal, and repent- 
ing, are absolved : so that where there precedes not excommimi- 
ciiion nor penance there needs no absolution." Some slight 
ooncessions were made ; private baptism by women was forbidden; 
the Church Catechism was enlarged by the addition of the expla- 
nation of the Sacraments ; and to Dr. Reynolds's suggestion we 
owe that inestimable treasiure the authorized English version of 
the Bibla Their requests that the cross in baptism might be 
omitted were received by the king with contempt ; and the 
Puritans retired brow-beaten and dismayed. The Puritan party 
was angiy with their representatives, who they said had not done 
justice to their cause ; and with themselves, who should have 
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known their opponents better than to have ezpectCMl from them 
either candour or forbearance. 

The petitions of the Puritans at this £Bunou8 oonferanoe were 
nioderat4\ They did not ask for the subrerBioii of prelacy or 
the introduction of the Geneva discipline. They sought for refonii% 
many of which were needi'd, most of which were practicable, and 
none of whicli involved the abandonment of any vital principle. 
They deserved better treatment ; and the harshness they received 
soon began to recoil upon its authora 

Puritanism feeling itself oppressed became morose. Whitgift 
dieil in 1615, and his death was the signal for the introdnction 
uf a new system of theology, a low Arminianism. Within afiew 
yrars all the bishoprics, except two or three at the utmost^ wen 
rilletl by men who formally denied the Calvinistic creed, and 
placed a new construction on the articles. The Puritans adhered 
to their Calvinism, becoming naturally more tenacious of it, or 
at least more systematic in their method of stating it, now that 
it was impeached. The conso(|Uonces on both sides were injuri- 
ous to rcli^non. It wore a >*Taii<:fHug, disputatious character, and 
if it gaii!«il something in precision when these debates were over, 
it lost far more in real force, in attractiveness, and in its freedom 
l'n)iii the trammels and the verbiage of systematic theology 

This wa.s the state of things when Charles I., in 1625, 
succeeded to tlie throne. lie took Laud to his councils ; and 
u|K>n the death of Abbot, in 1633, raised him to the primacy. 
Charles was now the husband of a popish queen : and the Ar- 
minianism of the I^iudian party did not interfere with their tole- 
rance of Rome. New views of sacramental grace and efficacy 
were every day announced ; new forms and ceremonies, unknown 
in England since the Ri?formation, were everywhere seen. To 
Laud himself a cardiuarshat was twice offeree! ; and the Church 
of England seenit?d to be drifting l>ack again to popery. At 
the same time the terms of comnnmion were so narrowed as, if 
possible, to exclude the Puritans altogether. The Laudian prelates 
not only enforced the harsh injunctions of Elizabeth, but added 
new ones of their own. They multiplied bowings and prostra- 
tions ; placed lighted tapers on the altars ; decorated the churches 
with pictures and images of saints ; pronounced the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper to be a siicrifice, and the minister a sacrific- 
ing priest Wc have the assurance of the moderate prehitcs. 
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Sanderson and Hall, that an incredible number of clergymen who 
bad hitherto cheerfully conformed, were forced in consequence 
into the ranks of the Puritans. Political contentions, and the 
fireniy of the Sectarians, from whom the Puritans had always 
hdkl themselves aloof, added bitterness to the quarrel. The 
svord was drawn in 1642, and the war began, which ended in 
the subversion of the throne and the execution of the monarch. 

With the power of Charles the Church of England fell ; and 
Ae Puritans for a time were masters of the field. It was a reli- 
\ age ; and when the people harl trampled the crown beneath 
' feet, they showed no disposition to depreciate the oflSce of 
fkft clergy. During the heat of the war, the Puritans, who almost 
teaman sided with the parliament, preached to large congrega- 
ttm ; and, in all the great towns at least, they had the implicit 
«r of the people. Episcopacy being at an end, they acted, for 
a while, according to the dictates of conscience or mere taste ; the 
nplice was generally laid aside ; and extempore prayer was used 
in the parish churches even before the ordinance of parliament 
a|ipeaied in 1645, forbidding the Book of Common Prayer. The 
old puritanism, however, was now passing away. A generation 
had arisen in whose eyes the principles of Cartwright were crude 
and imperfect They no longer contended against the forms and 
vestments, but against the constitution of the Church of England. 
Fkdacy, by which we understand the episcopacy titled and asso- 
GMfted with civil authority, was detested; all forms of prayer 
vere decried ; and episcopacy even in its mildest forms was 
thought anscriptural. Thus puritanism properly so called became 
extinct, because the grounds of the old contention no longer ex- 
ited. The later Puritans appeared, and immediately fell into two 
peat parties, Presbtt£rians, and Independents ; and we refer 
the reader to the articles, in which, under those designations, we 
have followed out their history. 

It may be proper to mention, in conclusion, the doctrinal Puri- 
tans. These formed, in fact, the moderate Church party during 
the reign of Charles I. Their leaders were Bishops Dave- 
nant. Hall, Williams, and Carleton. The title of doctrinal 
Puritans was fastened upon them by the Laudian party. They 
held and taught the doctrines of the Reformation, in opposition to 
the sacramental system which Laud had recently introduced. 
They entertained no scruples as to the forms and ceremonies of 
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the Church of England, to which they willin^y conformed. But 
they rejected, with indignation, the innoYations of the Laadian 
party ; who in return branded them with the name of Puritans. 
It was an entirely new application of the word ; and one against 
which they did not fail to protest It seems to have been fint 
used about 1625 by Bishop Montague in a controversy with Guie- 
ton, and the latter exclaims : " This is the first time that I ever 
heard of a Puritan doctrine in points dogmatical, and I have lived 
longer in the Church than he hath done. I thought that Puri- 
tans were only such as were factious against the bishops, in the 
point of pretended discipline ; and so I am sure it hath been 
understood in our Church." The controversies which have ever 
since existed within the bosom of the Church of JBnglandnowfor 
the first time appeared. The construction of the baptismal offices 
became a subject of contention ; and the whole question of bap- 
tismal and sacramental grace. The doctrinal Puritans adhered 
to the ancient forms of worship, and for doing so were severely 
harassed. The Laudian party maintained *' that whatever rite< 
were practised in the Church of Rome, ami not expressly abolishc*! 
at the Reformation, nor disclaimed by any doctrine, law or canon, 
Nvere consistent with the Church of England." Under this gene 
ral maxim they introduced a multitude of ceremonies, such, for 
instance, as bowing to the east, and placing candles on the altar, 
now gorgeously decorated once more ; which had long been dis- 
missed as badges of popery. And thus in a short time a differ- 
ence was apparent between the two parties both in doctrinal 
teaching and in visible forms. To complete the quarrel the 
I^uulians were of the Arminian school, while the doctrinal 
Puritans were modemte Calvinists. 

For twenty years the doctrinal Puritans suffered great indig- 
nities ; but they rt^mained stedfast in their attachment to the 
Church, and when the storm burst upon it, they were exposed to 
all its fur}'. Tliey took no share in Laud's convocation of 1640, 
and greatly disapproved of its arbitrary measures. But the 
popular rage made no distinctions, and the Church Pimtans 
suffered just as much as their old opponents of the high prelatic 
party. Tlie Church itself was overtlu*own ; and in the darkness 
and confusion that ensued, they disappear from sight during the 
ci\il war. There is no party in the Church of England to whom 
we are more deeply indebteil, none for whom we feel a men* 
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profound respect They were the evangelists of their own times 
and by means of their admirable writings thej^ contributed not a 
KtUe to the restoration of pm« religion in later days. If Laud 
kid listened to their warnings they would have saved the 
Oraicfa. If the Long Parliament would have profited by their 
moderation, they might have saved the monarchy. They have 
been compaied to the prophets of old, who were raised up to 
Socetell impending ruin, and to leave both factions without 



Tbe literature of the Puritans, as a religious party, consists 
iUeiBj of controversial and practical theology, and in both its 
jfflilji is confessed by friend and foe. As Whitgift and his 
deqile Hooker exhausted the argument in favour of episcopacy 
mi. m liturgical Church, so did Cartwright and Travers that in 
WuJf of presbyterian discipline. The student, after a wide 
Murch amongst the combatants of later times, finds to his sur- 
prise how insignificant are all their additions to a controversy 
opened, and, as far as learning and argument can go, finally 
doeed by the earliest champions on either side. Of the practical 
divinity of Elizabeth's reign, a large proportion was contributed 
Vjr the Puritana The party embraced men of high rank and 
general education as well as men of theological learning ; and the 
literature of the age bears many tokens of their influence. If 
ve descend to the next age, the names of the greatest men of 
the reigns of James, Charles I., and the Commonwealth, present 
themselves as in a greater or less degree connected with the 
Puritans. Selden, Whitelock, Milton, with their pens ; Rudyard, 
Hampden, Vane, in Parliament ; Owen, Marshall, Calamy, Baxter, 
lad a host of others, in the pulpit; Cromwell, Essex, and 
FairfEUc, in the field, — all ranged themselves under the Puritan 
caose. Never was a party more distinguished in its advocates ; 
never was a cause lost amidst more hopeful prospects, or when 
to hunoian eyes its triumph was more secure. In 1 650 it was at 
the summit of its pride and power, with the Church of England 
at its feet Ten years aftenvards its influence had passed away ; 
and, in the persons of the Presbyterians who crossed over to 
propitiate the young king at Breda, it was submissively pleading 
for its life 

Zurich Letters, Strype's Life of Ci^inmer, PaulVs Life of 
WhUgift, Brook's Memoir of Th&nms Cartwright Bislioj) 
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HaJVs Hard Measure, cmd Shakvng of ths Olive Tnt 
Whitelock's MewXriah. Speeches in this gre^U and happji 
Parliamenty 1645. History of the Westminder ^asmUy. 
Clarendon's History of the Oreat Rebellion. Nealis Hidonf 
of the Puritans. HeyUn's History of the Reformation ; wd 
his Life of Laud. 



"DOME, Church of.*— Tlie Church of Borne professes to 
have been founded by St. Peter. She maintAins that he 
was the primate amongst the apostles, and that his primacy is 
inherited by the popes or bishops of Rome. It follows that to 
them pertains the right of governing the universal Church, and, 
further, that separation from her communion involves the guilt 
of schism. 

To establish these claims it is of course necessary to prove that 
St Peter was himself invested with the primacy ; that he visited 
Rome, and was the founder of its Church ; and that the popes of 
Rome are his lawful successors. The controversy which these 
points involve is one of the most extensive and profound in the 
whole compass of theological polemics. The primacy of St. Peter 
is argued by Roman Catholic divines from the fact, that in the 
lists of the apostles in the New Testament St. Peter's name 
always stands first ; that by St Matthew, as Grotius and some 
other Protestant commentators admit, he is especially styled 
Trpwroc, the first of the apostles ; that he alone received from our 
Lord a new name, changing his former designation for one which 
conveyed a peculiar commission, and indicating that the person 
who bore it had an especial authority to represent himself ; and, 
al)Ove all, that our Lord intrusted Peter with the primacy in 
these express words, *' Thou art Peter, and on this rock 1 will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it ; and I will give imto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven." 
This primacy, it is contended, is recognised in the Acts of the 

♦ The design of this work being to furnish the reader with the facts of 
ecclesiastical history in their simplest form, no attempt is made, in this 
article, to discuss the great questions at issue between Protestants, as well as 
all other Churches, and the Church of Rome. As far as possible the history 
of the Church of Kome is told, as it is given by her own writers. 
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Apostles, and, in general, by the inspired writers in the New 
Testament on several occasions. 

In proof that the bishops of Borne are St. Peter's successors, it 
18 argued thus : St. Irenseus, in the second century, speaks of the 
Church of Borne as having been constituted and founded by 
Peter and Paul The two apostles, he says, made Linus, of 
whom St Paul speaks in his Epistle to Timothy, the first bishop ; 
and from him he traces the descent of the episcopate down to 
Eleutherus, the twelfth bishop in succession, who was then Uvmg. 
TertuUian, at the end of the second century, refers to the appoint- 
ment of the first bishop, as having received his episcopate from 
St Peter. St Cyprian, Eusebius, and Lactantius, in later times, 
speak of Bome as the see of St. Peter. Other writers repeat and 
confiirm these statements ; and the evidence they afford is sup- 
posed to set at rest the doubts which have been raised as to the 
feet whether St. Peter ever visited Bome or not Of Protestant 
writers. Cave and Lardner admit, without hesitation, a fact which 
they believe to be ascertained beyond dispute by early and well- 
attested tradition. No other Church, it is contended, can trace 
up the line of its episcopate in an unbroken succession to the 
time of Christ. There is one apostle whose successors have been 
recorded ; one Church respecting which the line of the episcopate 
has been preserved unbroken : this Church is the Church of 
Bome, and that apostle was St Peter. 

Some difficulty is admitted in establishing the proof that in 
the first ages of the Church the primacy of the Bomish bishops 
was either asserted or allowed. The early bishops of Bome are 
scarcely known in ecclesiastical history. Till the first Council of 
Nice, although various disputes had rent the Church, and ques- 
tions of importance had solicited the interference of a master 
hand, it does not appear that any of these were remitted to the 
Bomish bishop to be set at rest by his adjudication. It is replied, 
that the primacy might exist without discovering itself ; that as 
a child possesses the capacity of reason before it gives utterance 
to thought, so the Church may have had a centre of unity, 
though as yet the effects were not manifest. Antecedent pro- 
babilities, it is added, are in favour of the primacy, and not 
against it Why should it be supposed that the early bishops of 
Bome did not possess the primacy, simply because it cannot be 
proved to have been exercised ? Since a primacy was given to 
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St Peter ; and since it ib clear that the bishop of Rome was sfyled 
his successor, the inference is that his ofHoe implied precedence 
over his brethren. If it be asked why the authority of Hbe 
primate was not exerted to put down the various errors intro- 
duced by the Gnostics and the Arians, the answer ib, that there 
was nothing in these heresies which directly assaulted the 
(Imrch's unity, and, therefore, nothing to afford occasion for the 
iuterfert'nce of the chief bishop rather than that of his sob- 
ordinates. 

By such arguments the papal supremacy is maintained. It 
consists of tliree particulars, which are inherent in it, and wUck 
are said to include or involve the most important rights whidi 
have been claimed for it. First, that the bishop of Rome is the 
final judge in all questions of doctrine Secondly, the right of 
suprome government, of assembling general councils, and pro- 
siding over them. And, thirdly, the right of making ail eode- 
sicVtical appointments. 

Yet proofs are not wanting that the primacy of St Peter's 
chair was a novel doctrine even in the third century. For in- 
stance, Novatian, a Roman presbyter, boldly opposed the election 
of (Cornelius to the vacant see in the year 250. Cornelius was 
elected, and is said to have l>een worthy of the office ; but 
Novatian placed himself at the head of another Church, of which 
he became the bishop ; and though he was excommunicated by 
Cornelius, it does not appear either that the fact of his having 
uj)ix»st'd his eltM^tion, or of his lying beneath the sentence of 
oxcomnmnicatioii, exposeil him to the ban of the Church Catholia 
The Novatians existed as an independent Church until the sixth 
century. For some time their morality was rigid ; and, with 
regard to doctrine, there was no point of difference ; only they 
insisted on baptizing aocw those Christians who entered their 
communion. Had they retained their purity, the Novatians 
might possibly have still existed as an indepen<leut Church. 

And, further, the pretensions of the Roman bishop were firmly 
resisted by all the Eastern Churches. The coming of Antichrist 
wjis a subject of universal interest It wjis generally expected 
when Rome was destroyed by Alaric ; and the heads of the rival 
Churches of Rome and Constantinople freely charged upon each 
other the marks and signs of Antichrist in tlie arrogance which 
claimed universal supremacy. Even the bishops of Rome did 
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not hesitate to use this argument The patriarch of Constan- 
tbople, John the Abstinent, assumed the title of universal bishop. 
Against this the Popes Pelagius and Gregory protested ; the 
litter, in letters written and published by him at different times, 
and this so late as the close of the sixth century, " declared before 
aU Christendom, that whoever called himself a universal bishop, 
or aimed at the title, was a precursor of Antichrist, inasmuch as 
in his pride he exalted himself al)ove his brethren." A protest 
to this effect was addressed to the Greek emperor, and to the 
pitriarchs of Coustantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, as well as 
to others. No Protestant writer has denounced the assumption 
d the popes in stronger language than that in which Pope 
Gbcgory himself denounces the assumption of his rival. *' Our 
bother and fellow -bishop, John," he exclaims, '^ despising the 
eommands of Christ, attempts to exalt himself above the rest 
He would subjugate to himself the members of Christ In 
pompous speech he claims that supremacy which belongs to 
Christ, and to Christ alone, who is the sole head of the Church : 
ita at universa sibi tentet adscribere, et omnia quae soli uni capiti 
eohaerent, scilicet Christo." (Lib iv., Epist. 36.) 

Still the power of the Western primates continued to increase. 
While Borne continued to be the seat of government, the primacy 
VIS claimed, and sometimes conceded, on that ground alone. 
When the seat of empire was removed, the patriarchs of Con- 
itontinople claimed to participate in the same distinction. In 
the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, the legate of Pope Celestine 
demanded it as an undoubted right, grounding his claim on the 
niooession of St Peter. The Council of Chalcedon, otherwise the 
second Council of Nice, A.D. 451, allowed an equal dignity to the 
Soman and the Byzantine patriarch. Leo, the existing pope, 
indignantly rejected the canon. His successor, Hilary, styles 
himself the vicar of St Peter, and claims the keys of the king- 
dom. Pushing his demands still further, Pope Galatius, about 
496, began to daim the right to govern kings. " There are two 
inthorities," he says, in a letter to the emperor, ** by which the 
world is governed, the pontifical and the royal : the first is the 
greater^ having the charge of the sacraments of life." In fact, 
he advanced, on behalf of the papacy, all those claims, in sub- 
stanoe, which have since been admitted. He asserted the supre- 
macy of the Boman see, as delegated to it by Christ himself ; he 
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affirmed the infallibility of the Church of Rome ; he dzew ap a 
list of the canonical Scriptures, in which he included aevend of 
the ai)ocryphal books ; he inued a reecript^^oondenming heretied 
writers and their books ; and the list includes some of the wwks 
of Tertullian and Lactantiua At the opening of the sixth oentmy, 
Synimachusy the pope, was summoned by the Emperor Theodoric 
before a council on various charges of misconduct ; but the nooom 
bled clergy declared that the pope was above all eodesiastical 
jurisdiction ; and passed a resolution that the pope was judge in 
the place of God himself, and could he judged by no mntd. 
*' Tlieodoric/' to quote a sentence from Gibbon^ '* was made to 
ftH3l t\w dignity and importance of the Roman pontiff: a Inshop 
wiio claims such ample provision in heaven and earth, who had 
been declared in numerous synods pure from all sin and exempt 
from all judgment." 

The claims of the Roman bishops, which had now so long 
agitiited the whole of Christendom, were formally confirmed l^ 
the Emperor Justinian in hLs judicial code, and in a decretal 
epistle to the pope in the year 535. The imperial law hence- 
forth allowed his ecclesiastical supremacy to the full extent, and 
undertook, moreover, to enforce his sentences against heresy. 
These declarations were repeated by the Emperor Phocas, who, 
in the year G06, issued a decree confirming that of Justinian, and 
])laciug the bishop of Rome above the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and all other prelates anil churches. He further presented the 
])ope with the Pantheon for a Christian church, and in return 
his own statue was erected in the Forum. From this point of 
time the papacy was secure, and it soon appeared that it was 
(U'stiueil to wield a far greater power than that of any of the 
Caesars. 

Gregory the Great was now the Roman pontili ; having been 
elected, in the year 590, by the unanimous and enthusiastic voice 
of the clergy, senate, and people. He was bom of a noble 
Roman family, and had received such an education in science 
and philosophy, as the increasing gloom of the <lark ages denied 
to his successors in the papal chair. The contrast between 
Gregory, the last representative of an ancient civilization, and 
the monks who followed him, throws, no <loubt, a false lustre on 
his character. But still his abilities w^ere great, and at any 
periiKl ho would have nia<lo himsc»lf ronowne<l. Together with a 
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genius for government, he had religious zeal and enterprize, and 
a vast ambition. The state of Europe was such as to present a 
field for the exercise at once of his noblest qualities and of his 
worst It seemed to invite the aggression of a spiritual despot, 
and to suggest the idea of universal empire. 

The ancient Roman empire had finally disappeared, and new- 
bom nations were struggling into life. The Saxon heptarchy 
was not yet complete, but the materials were at hand. The 
Franks, under Clovis, had laid the foundations of the French 
empire. The Qermans were establishing themselves upon their 
own soil in those national divisions which they still retain. In 
Italy, the struggle was scarcely concluded out of which arose the 
ewcfaate of Ravenna, and those territorial distributions which 
continued almost unaltered till the beginning of the present 
entnry. The kingdom of Bavaria had just appeared. Spain 
and Portugal, under the rude Visigoths and Suevi, had lost the 
civilization of Roman colonies, and had not regained either liberty 
or science. Thus over the whole of Europe the nations had 
assumed new forms, and were waiting for new institutions. To 
most of them religion was a blank. They had begun to feel 
ashamed of their old idolatry ; and their acquaintance with the 
Gospel was so imperfect, that, except in a few highly-favoured 
districts, they were without the means of establishing Christianity 
and erecting themselves into independent Churchea Gregory 
saw the opportunity, and embraced it ; and the religion of Rome 
became, in consequence, the religion of all Western Europe. 
Whether he foresaw the stupendous results which followed, or 
even desired to accomplish them, must be left to conjecture ; but 
he made it the great business of his life to extend the influence 
of the Church of Rome among the Gothic tribes. The mission 
of his monk Augustine to France and Britain, is too well known 
to be repeated. He himself, before his elevation to the pope- 
dom, had embraced the life of a missionary, and had already left 
Rome upon his enterprise, when he was recalled by the pope, in 
obedience to the clamour of an affectionate people, who could 
not submit to the absence of their idolized and patrician teacher. 
Id the course of the sixth century, the supremacy of the iK)pe of 
Borne was acknowledged by the sovereigns of all the wesstem 
nations^ and the secular arm had undertaken to carry out the 
decrees of the spiritual head. 

VOL. II. L 
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The diacipline of the Church was extended to tlie newly-con- 
verted nations. A system of ecclesiastical rule^ complete anrf | 
perftK^ in all its parts, was devised. By means of decretil ! 
epistles, to which the Roman canonists attach the authority due 
to holy Scripture, the bishops in the remotest parts were direcCfld 
and controlled. The clergy were subjected to the bishop, tk 
bishop to the metropolitan, the metropolitan to the papal riotf, 
or legate, and he to the pope himsell The bishop was now 
elected by the clergy, subject to the papal approval The metro- 
politan was instituted by the reception of die pallium, or pall, 
from Rome, and very soon the pall was only granted after avow 
had been taken of implicit obedience to the see of Roma These 
demands, no doubt, were frequently resisted, and for centuries 
the history of Europe is filled with disputes, and sometimes wan^ 
between the pontiiSB and the secular princes, originatii^ soldy 
in these demands. But the result invariably was, the triumph 
of the Church and the depression of the secular power. At the 
same time the clergy were rendered more subservient by an 
enforced celibacy. This had been for some time a popular 
doctrine, but Gregory urged it with a severity hitherto unknown. 
He also sanctioned the doctrine of puigatory, image-worship, 
pilgrimages, and the veneration of pious relics. New rites, and 
methods of devotion hitherto unpractised, were introduced. The 
Gregorian chant still bears witness to its author's fondness for 
that gorgeous service which was echoed during so many subse- 
quent ages from the cathedrals of Western Europe. He pre- 
scribed a new ceremonial in the administration of the Lord's 
Supper, and it was tenned the canon of the mass. Baptism was 
now administered only on the great festivals, of which the 
number was augmented till they were at least equal to those of 
ancient Rome. Litanies were addressed to the saints and 
martyrs ; churches were built to their houour in numbers almost 
incredible ; and the simple and credulous people began to regard 
them as the tutelary shrines of the patron saint to whom they 
were dedicated. The church became an asylum for the criminal, 
in which the arm of the law could not reach him, and a sacred 
spot in which the bodies of the departed could repose in safety, 
since no evil spirit would venture to intrude. To build and to 
endow a church was the most acceptable sacrifice that could be 
offered to the Most High. 
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To Gregory the Church of Borne is indebted for the comple- 
traaof the monastic system. For two hundred years the deserts 
of Syria and Egypt had been the abode of monks and hermits, 
wbtcme sanctity was extolled, and the story of whose miracles and 
devotion was now the only literatura The infection spread to 
Italy, and men who were anxious to excel in holiness, or to 
oUdun the reputation of sanctity, plunged into solitude, and em- 
braced a monastic life. Gregory, no doubt, shared in that reverence 
far the cloister which universally prevailed ; and he probably 
■nr, too, that if the monkish spirit could be controlled and re- 
dnoed to a system, it might be made subservient to the interests 
rfdie papacy, in a degree far beyond all other agencies whatever. 
Ihr was it difficult to accomplish a work, the materials for which 
kf within his reach. St Benedict died just about the time that 
(hegory was bom. His fame was great in Bome. He was the 
•on of a Roman senator, bom at Nurcia, in Italy, A.D. 48!). 
While yet a child he stole away from his parents to dwell in 
nlitada The ferocious Huns and Vandals had swept every 
tnoe of civilization from large districts, even in the heart of Italy ; 
and at a distance of no more than forty miles from Bome 
Benedict dwelt for years in a perfect solituda As the fame of 
Ub piety increased, he was persuaded to remove to Monte 
OMdno, near Bome, to found a monastery there, and to place 
Umaelf at its head. It is said that he was influenced by no 
lecular or ambitious motives ; that it was not his intention to 
feand a monastic order, but simply to prescribe rules for the 
Itelian monks, in accordance with the practice of the anchorites 
and recluses of the early Church. But the monks of Monte 
OuBino were already famous when their founder died. Their 
Donasteiy was distinguished by the superior intelligence, the 
conrect lives, and the eamest zeal of its members, in a country 
wliere rapine, ignomnce, and dissolute manners were universal. 
Gregory employed some of his leisure in writing a life of St 
Benedict, in which he does not omit a long catalogue of his 
iiiiiBcle& The saint had composed a code of rules for the 
monafltery ; these Gregory confirmed, and so added to them the 
luicCion of the head of the Church — thus, in fact, placing him- 
idf at the head of the Benedictine order. According to some 
vriters, Gregory himself had been a monk of Monte Cassino. 

l2 
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He founded several monasteries, and originated the Gbegoriao 
order ; but his monks were, in fiict, Benedictinefl^ though undor 
another nama 

The institution of St Dominic gave new features to tlie 
Church of Rome. Its progress must have astonished, if it did 
not sometimes alarm, the papacy itself. For 666 years— that k, 
till the time of the Augustines and Mendicants^it went oa 
increasing, till its wealth and power were incredible. The 
property belonging to the parent monastery of Monte Csnao 
at length included four bishoprics, two dukedoms, thiitj-az 
cities, two hundred castles, three hundred territories, thirty<4liree 
islands, and one thousand six hundred and sixty-two chordiei 
The abbot assumed the following titles : — ^Patriarch of the holy 
faith ; abbot of the holy monastery of Cassino ; head and prince 
of all abbots and religious houses ; vice-chancellor of both the 
Sicilies, of Jerusalem, and Hungary ; count and governor of 
(^ampania and Terra di Lavoro, and of the maritime provinces ; 
vice-cmperor ; and prince of peace. A writer of the sixteenth 
century enumerates amongst the illustrious men of the Benedic- 
tine order twenty-eight popes, two hundred cardinals, sixteen 
hundred archbishops, and four thousand bishops. The order 
during the life of Gregory had forced its way into Gaul and 
Britain, and had establislied itself in the remotest dependencies 
of the Church. Of its gigantic progress some conception may be 
fonned from its magnificence and power at the period of the 
Reformation. Upwards of sixteen hundred abbeys then acknow- 
ledged the rule of St. Benedict, besides innumerable nunneries, 
priories, hospitals, and smaller foundationa The abbots were 
often little inferior to sovereign princes. Their splendour \vns 
greatest in Germany, where the abbot of Angia, sumamed the 
Rich, had a yearly revenue of sixty thousand golden crowns, and 
into his monastery were received none but the sons of princes, 
earls, and barons. The abbots of Weissemburgh, of Fulda, and 
St Gall, were princes of the empire. The abbot of St. Gall 
once entered Strasburg with a retinue of a thousand horse. In 
process of time the Benedictine order gave rise to a number of 
monastic sects, differing from each other in some slight points of 
discipline, or dress, but all acknowledging the rule of Benedict 
Amongst the chief of these were the Cluniac monks of Bur^ 
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pindjy the Camiddeunses and Valumbrosians of the Apenniues, 

tiie GraudimontensiaDS of France, the Cistercians of Gennany. 

To these may bo added a multitude of obscurer names ; the 
Gregorians, Celestines, Oerundines, Bernardines, Camaldoni, and 
many others. 

The rules which Benedict prescribed, and Gregory sanctioned, 
prescribe a life of rigid abstinence, devotion, and obedience, to 
etch member of the religious community. Their food was of the 
phunest kind and the smallest quantity, to be eaten in silence 
while a spiritual discourse was read. Two dishes, a little fruit, 
nd a pound of bread, was the daily fare. Wine was drunk only 
oi Sunday; and meat, except in sickness, was never tasted. 
IhIb were to be rigidly observed. The head was shaven, and 
tte dress was plain ; a woollen garment reaching to the feet was 
worn day and night, for they were enjoined to sleep in their 
dothea The various orders were known, in time, by the slight 
wiedes of theii* costume ; that of the Benedictines was a hood 
and scapular, an upper garment of black cloth, one of white 
beneath, and a shirt of sackcloth : they were allowed the luxury 
of boots. The public devotions within the abbey occupied a 
gKst portion of time, the rest was spent in manual labour, in the 
mstniction of the young, in devotion, and private study. The 
most unhesitating obedience was exacted. If the abbot or supe- 
fior imposed a task which it was impossible to perform, the monk 
migfat meekly offer his remonstrance. If the abbot refused to 
yield, the monk must submit, looking up to God for help. 
Humility, says the rule of St. Benedict, consists of twelve 
degrees, which compose that mysterious ladder which appeared 
onto Jacob. The first degree of humility which the monk 
attains is to fear God, and think him always present ; the second, 
not to love to do his own will ; the third, to submit himself to 
lus superiors, in all obedience, for the love of God ; the fourth, 
to suffer with patience all sorts of injuries ; the fifth, to discover 
all his most secret sins and faults to his abbot ; the sixth, to be 
omtent with the meanest things and the most abject employ- 
ments ; the seventh, to think the meanest of himself ; the eighth, 
to do nothing but what the common rule of the monastery and 
the example of the ancient recluses allow ; the ninth, to speak 
nothing unless being asked; the tenth, not to laugh easily; 
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the deventh, being obliged to speak, to do it lotfaoat laughter, 
with gravity, in few words, and in a few voice ; the twelfth, thai 
a monk ought not only to be humble in hearty but also in 
behaviour, and that in all plaoee he ought to hang down hk 
head and his eyes towards the ground. And St Benedict pro- 
mises to him who shall have surmounted all these degrees of 
humility, to arrive at that perfect charity whidi drives awqf 
fear. Thus submission is placed on the same footing wilk 
obedience to the will of God. If a monk were rebellioa% or 
proud, or discontented, after public admonition, he might ha 
chastised with rods. He had nothing of his own. Whatevar 
wealth he might have once possessed became the property of tha 
monastery. He served by turn in the kitchen or at the tahle ; 
assisted in the performance of every servile office, and waahed 
his own clothes, and the feet of strangers and of his fellow- 
mouks. 

The institution of St. Benedict included both sexes. Scho- 
lastica, the sister of the saint, is said to have been the foundreas 
of the order of Benedictine nuns. They were required to devote 
themselves to a life of seclusion, and to submit to a severe 
discipliue. A nun, when she entered the cloister, forsook her 
home, and was afterwards regarded as dead to all worldly con- 
corns ; her time was supposed to be spent in charitable works, in 
prayer and meditation, and in the strict observance of the 
canonical hours. She was not allowed to speak with the other 
sex, except in the presence of witnesses. If found unchaste, the 
punislitnent in early periods was corporal chastisement, repeated 
three times, and a whole year's imprisonment on bread and 
water. In later periods, death by starvation in a cell was often 
inflicted. The purity of the nuns, and the piety of the monks, 
are points on which Roman Catholics are sensitive ; and Pro- 
testants are frequently charged with unkindness and injustice in 
their reflections on them ; but the candid historian will be com- 
pelled to admit that, however strict they may have been at first, 
great irregularities prevailed in the course of time. The zeal of 
the religious cooled, while their vows admitted of no relaxation. 
The repeated interference of bishops, popes, and councils, proves, 
from time to time, the existence of monstrous disorders ; and the 
lampoons of indignant Roman Catholics before the Reformation 
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koke out, are quite as cutting as the sarcasms of Luther, or the 
[ ferelatioDS of Henry YIIL's commissioners* when the abbeys 

vere suppreBsed. 

When Gregory called the Benedictines into existence, he in- 
Iroduced a new element into the constitution of the Church. If 
the experiment were successful, the power of the monks, it might 
be foreseen, would soon preponderate over that of the secular 
deigy. Bound by a rigid vow, animated by a deep enthusiasm, 
•epBrated from all the world, or bound to it by the single chain 
of a spiritual ambition, and at the same time regarded with pro- 
lomd reverence for their superior sanctity, the monks would form 
aipiiitual empire of their own, an imperium in imperio. This 
sthe one hand might check, and at length control, the papacy ; 
«; on the other, if thoroughly subdued, and at the same time 
;ted with an intense devotion to the papal chair, it might 
its most powerful instrument ; and through the monkish 
iHtitutions, everywhere spreading themselves, and everywhere 
leoeived with enthusiastic respect and confidence, the successor of 
Sunt Peter might extend his conquests, and sway a sceptre 
before which all Christendom should bend. Gregory saw the 
alternative, and his sagacity devised a plan by which every 
Bonastery in Europe became his docile and obsequious tool Each 
■onasiery was governed by a superior ; the greater houses by an 
jbbot chosen from amongst themselves. The abbot was subject 
to the bishop of the diocese, by whom he might be suspended ; 
bot if he felt himself aggrieved, he appealed to the temporal 
power ; for in general it happened, during the first ages of the 
^item, that the sovereign prince was also the founder and patron 
i the abbey. Some abbeys, from the first, as that of Monte 
OHBino, for instance, were subject only to the pope ; others, as 
Aat of Treves, were subject to the sovereign only in temporal, and 
to the pope in spiritual things. Gregory introduced two measures 

^BftlaeuR, a medinval writer, has the following verses on the nuns of the 
fatenth century :— 

Harum sunt quaedam steriles, quscdam parientes^ 

Virgineo tamen nomine cuncta t<»2;unt. 
Qasd pastoralis baculi dotatur honore. 

Ilia quidcm melius, fertilius que {^rit. 
Vix etiain quasvis stcrilis reperitur in illis. 
Donee ejus satos talia posse negat. 

See Emilienne's History of Monastic Orders, p. 134. 
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which contributed largely to the rediictioii not only of ihe idi- 
giouB houses, but of Europe itself, into oompleie BubmisDon. He 
established the principle, that no metropolitaa faishop shoold 
assume his functions without the sanctum of the pontiff TUs 
sanction it became the practice to intimate by the inve rti t ur e of 
the pallium, a doak, or hood, of consecFated wool sent from 
Rome. The seal of BonifiBoe completed what Tape Gregory had 
bqpm: this zealous missionary, a Briton by birth, travelled 
throughout Germany and Oaul, preaching profound submisaon 
to Peter and his representative the Roman bishop ; and he soo- 
ceeded in inducing the Frank and German bishops to take the 
vow, which he himself had taken, of implicit obedience to the 
Roman sea Henceforward, without the pallium, no metropo- 
litan could enter upon the duties of his offica And thus the pope 
became the direct head of the Church, without whose permissioa 
the metropolitans of nations the most remote fix>m Rome conU 
neither remove their abbots, nor indeed control their diooesea 
In addition, the popes from the time of Gregory, and in imitation 
of his conduct, extorted from the secular powers the right of in- 
terference with the election of the abbot ; they drew all investi- 
tures, as they were termed, to themselves. In Grermany the 
custom was, that the emperor confinncd the abbot's appointment, 
by delivering a staff or crozier into his hands : this ceremony was 
superseded, and the abbots upon their institution took an oath of 
implicit obedience to the pope. 

The theory of the papal supremacy, and with it that of the 
universality of the Church of Rome, was therefore now esta- 
blished. But, however it may be explained, these dogmas were 
received by the Northern njitions and Gothic tribes far more im- 
plicitly than by the more cultivated people of the South. The 
Eastern Church, during the seventh and eighth centuries, was 
loud and irequent in its protests; and even the Italian bishops 
hesitated to admit the superiority of the bishops of Rome. The 
bishop of Ravenna long asserted and maintained his independence. 
But amongst the Fmnkish and German nations, the pope, or 
father as he was now termed exclusively, was admitted to be (}od*8 
vicegerent upon earth. In the seventh century the sovereigns of 
Western Europe submitted implicitly to the Roman see in all 
matters pertaining to religion. In most of these nations, the 
change was not yet complete which transferred them from a 
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kaihen to a Christian state. As pagans, they had been accus- 
(omed to pay to their priests and Druids an implicit obedience, 
fiiich Csesar and Tacitus record with admiration ; and now they 
tnoflferred to the ministers of the new religion the submissiveness 
Aey had paid to a heathen priesthood. And the clergy, in their 
Ivn, were but too willing to accept, for themselves and their suc- 
cenoiB, the same authority which the pagan ministers had usurped 
over an ignorant and brutish people. 

In the eighth century a combination of dangers seemed for a 
whOe to threaten the existence of the papacy. But the result of 
Ae struggle was to invest it with still greater power. The Church 
rfBome adopted the use, and even the worship, of images before 
iksend of the sixth century. John, the patriarch of Constanti- 
■ople, had removed pictures from the churches, and obtained an 
JBperial edict, forbidding their use. The pope, Constantino, re- 
jeefeed the imperial edict with scorn, and in a council held at 
Borne, condemned the emperor himself as an apostate. A tumult 
Ulowed at Constantinople, and the emperor was dethroned by 
kb own subjects. He was succeeded by Leo the Isaurian, a 
jrince of courage and resolution, who saw with disgust the super- 
ititbas veneration which even the Greeks paid to their images, 
and resolved at whatever cost to check the evil, and purify the 
Church. In the year 726, he issued an edict which again forbade 
image-worship ; and, according to some writers, commanded the 
destruction of those pictures which had been placed in the 
diiurches. The Greeks, led on by the monks, gave way to a 
fiantic enthusiasm, and broke out into insurrections which ex- 
tended over the whole empire, and the war of the Iconoclasts 
nged far and wide. Leo, it is said, was even excommuni- 
cated by the Roman pontifis Gregory II. and III., who pro- 
moted the insurrection in Italy, and declared the emperor to be 
uworthy of the allegiance of his subjects. Lombardy was still 
nlgect to the Greek empire ; and its kings, taking part with 
the emperor, enforced the decision of the council of Constanti- 
nople, of 754, which had forbidden the worship and even the use 
of images. The sword was drawn, and the Lombards met with so 
moch sacoess, that their king, Aistulphus, formed the ambitious 
project of making all Italy a Lombard province, and he was 
already on his way with an army to the gates of Rome. The 
Suaoens had conquered Spain, and now threatened both the in- 
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dependence of Italy and its rriigioiL I V fl M e d on all ade^ 
Stephen, the reigning pope, turned an imploring eje to Fhumb^ 
where Pepin was no less in want of tSBJataneOi audi aa only tha ] 
pope could oiSer. Pepin was mayor of the palace to CliiMeiia j 

-I 



the thinl, but exercising in fisust the royal power in the name of a 



weak and helpless sovereign. He aimed at the throne itarif ail I 
for this purpose he assembled the states of the realm in 7<L J 
They were disposed to favour his amUtious pcoject ; but^ aod e s|i^f 
were they impressed with the reverence due to the Boman m% 
that they insisted on referring to the pope a query to thia eAflli 
—Did the Divine law permit a valiant and warlike peQ|li1i 
dethrone a weak and indolent king 7 was it lavrful, in his plaai^ 
to elect one more worthy of empire ; one who had already dam 
irood service to the state? The answer of the pope instantly nussl 
Pepin to undisputed empire, and Childeric was dethroned withool 
the slightest opposition. The grateful monardi flew to the aanl^ 
ance of his spiritual sire, crossed the Alps with a numerous ann^ 
defeated Aistulphus, aud compelled him by treaty to deliver up 
to the see of Rome the exarcliato of Ravenna, and all the dtie^ 
canities, and territories which he had seized in the Roman duke- 
dom. Pepin retired, and the Lombard prince immediately took 
up arms a second time. The next year the French king returned 
to Italy, compelled the Lombard to execute the treaty he had 
violated so rashly, and made a new gnint of the exarchate, with 
other territories, to the pontiff and his successors ; and thus, in 
755, the foundation was laid of the temporal sovereignty ever smce 
exercised by the popes of Rome. The theory of the popedom 
henceforth maintained was this — that since to the pope all spiri- 
tual power had been delegatecl by Christ, so too all temporal 
l)o\ver was vested ultimately in him for the good of the Church. 
The papacy therefore sustains a mixed character, partly spiritual 
aud partly temporal ; and its jurisdiction is necessarily of a mixed 
kind. The idea that the popedom wields a power merely spiritual 
is contradicted by its fundamental principles, as well as by its 
repeated acts and most grave and deliberate statements. In its 
constitution, and in the prerogatives it claims, it diflfers from all 
other institutions. It claims supremacy in all things, secular and 
reli^ous The pope is at once the head of all temporal sovereigns, 
and of the universal Church of Christ. 

The donations of Pepin wore con finned by his yet more distin- 
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mm CharlemagDe. The Lombards had again become 
one to the pope ; they were besieging him in his city of 
The poDti£f again supplicated the aid of France ; and 
Bgne, in answer to his prayer, entered Italy, in 774, at 
of an army. After defeating the Lombards, he vidted 
t in his capital ; and so profound was his deference for 
if Home, that he kissed the steps of St Peter's chair as 
ded, and at the interview that followed, ratified and en- 
lie donations of his father Pepin to the Church. But 
B broke out, and a second time Charlemagne appeared 
. The factions that now reigned in turn, threatened to 
nd, by their violence, to the authority of the pontiff; and 
d France interpose to save the papacy from appafent 
on« (Jharlemagne having pacified Italy, opened to him- 
lassage to the empire of Western Christendom. He 
med to distribute the territories he had subdued ; and 
irch of Home acknowledges him as the piou8 donor of 
Sardinia, Sicily, the duchy of Spoleto, and several other 
to St Peter and his successors. The motives of the 
monarch, as well as the extent of his grants, have been 
q>uted. Adrian the reigning pontiff ascribes them, in an 
letter to Charlemagne, to his piety, and to his desire to 
tenement for his sins. Superstition no doubt played 
t. but ambition led the way. Resolved to add the 
i Empire to his dominions, he knew that his success de- 
on the pope's consent. The power which had firmly 
is father on the throne could sanctify the most ambitious 
, and secure the consent of Western Europe. He theie- 
ished gifts upon the pope, that with his assistance he 
A once gain the empire, and at the same time secure 
dominions in Italy. In the year 800, Leo HI. induced 
lie of Rome, still elated with the notion of their indepen- 
I unite their suffrages in favour of Charlemagne, and he 
proclaimed him Emperor of the West, 
arms of the compact between the pope and Charlemagne 
Qg beea the subject of historical dispute ; and different 
as swayed by their affection for civil rights or for those of 
trch of Rome, assert, on the one hand, that Charles the 
as the patron and benefactor of the pope, or on the other 
was little more than his serf or vassal The secular 
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historianB maintain that Chariemagne ro a enre d to himself the 
Buprcme authority, not only in his western empire but even in 
Rome and its adjacent territory. Law was administered to the 
citizens, and malefactors were punished, by judges of his own 
appointment ; he enjoyed the prerogatives of royalty and exer- 
cised all its functions. The Roman ponti£^ aooording to these 
writers, held the city of Rome and its territory by the Hsme 
tenure by which he held the exarchate of Ravenna and the 
otlier lands already granted by Pepin ; that is as a feudal temm^ 
though charged perhaps with fewer demands than other fie^ m j 
conuderation of the lustre of a city so long renowned as tfie i 
mihtress of the world, and the peculiar services which the pope | 
had rendered. Leo, in order to induce Charlemagne to concede ] 
the sovereignty of Rome, reminded him that Constantine the ^ 
Great, when he removed the seat of empire to the shores of the "" 
Bosphorus, had given Rome and its dependencies to the Church, i 
and that he could not rccal the donation and not incur the in- 
dignation of St Peter. Whether such a grant were ever made 
by Constantine is by no means certain. 

On the other hand, the writers favourable to the papacy main- .' 
tain that Charlemagne was more indebted to the Church than f 
the pope to Cliarlemagne " Charlemagne," siiys Machiavelli, [ 
" decri»cd that his holiness, being God's vicar, coultl not be suh- - 
ject to the judgment of man.'* The iH)ntiff, in placing the crown 
upon his head, is reganleil by paj)al writers as having displayed 
his power no less than his gnitituiie ; an<4 in this act he wa:s recog- 
nized by the most ix)werful sovereign of Europe as having the 
sole earthly right to disjwse of crowns and kingiloma. '* Whereas 
formoriy," sixys Machiavelli, in his history of Florence, "the iK>pe8 
were confinued by the emi)erors, the emperor now in his election 
was to \)Q indebted to the pope. Thus the power and dignity of 
the empire declined and the Church began to advance, and by 
these steps to supersede the authority of temporal princes." 

But up to this period the absolute supremacy of the see of 
Rome, as it was afterwards asserted, ha-l never yet been formally 
admitted. The supremacy of the Greek emperors had not been 
contested, and the fiery spirit of Charlemagne would scarcely 
submit to restraints which rival sovereigns disdained. The Roman 
pontift's for some time obeyed the laws of the emperors of the 
west, ri'O.ived then commands, and executed their judici;U de- 
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«tOD& In a council held at Rome, Adrian the First conferred 
ipon Charlemagne and his successors the right of electing the 
ppes. The power was exercised with forbearance, and Charle- 
Mgne and his son Louis were satisfied simply to approve and 
confirm the nominee of the clergy and people ; but the consecra- 
tion of the new pontiff was not valid unless performed in the 
' yreKnce of the emperor's ambassador. The Latin emperors did 
loi^ it is true, assume to govern the Church in spiritual things, 
wbidk belonged, they freely admitted, to the tribunal of the 
loman pontiff and to the councils of the Church. But they 
i|i|ointed envoys, whose business it was to inspect the lives and 
mmaners of the clergy, to settle their internal discords, and to 
pnUi their delinquencies. All churches and monasteries were 
iko lazed by the state. 

The authority of general councils was still sfipposed to be 
■perior to that of the Roman pontiff Upon religious questions 
he oonld decide nothing by his own authority ; he was obliged to 
eoDTene a coimcil, whose decisions were final upon the points at 
Moe. Nor did the provincial synods always wait for the per- 
■nnon of the bishop of Rome. They met by their own autho- 
rity, debated the questions before them with the utmost freedom, 
nd often voted in direct opposition to the Roman see. Thus 
die Franks and Germans determined, in tlieir own provincial 
eoancil, to reject the use of images, while Rome, on the other 
hand, enjoined their use and worship. It is further to be observed 
that the power of convening councils, and the right of presiding 
m them, were the prerogatives of the sovereign in whose domi- 
nions they were held ; and that none of their decrees obtained 
the force of laws until confirmed by the civil power. Thus even 
the spiritual authority of Rome was still under some restraints ; 
but the popedom was already too powerful to submit with 
patience to the control whether of councils or emperors ; and 
from the time of Charlemagne to the Reformation it aimed 
incessantly, and in general with success, to reduce the civilized 
voild to a state of implicit submission to its will. 

The ninth and tenth centuries were the midnight of the dark 
age& Ignorance and superstition held their dreary reign. 
Speaking of the tenth century, Cardinal Bellarmine (De Rom. 
Pontifl lib. iv., c. 12) says, '* there never was a period more un- 
learned or more unhappy. Every kind of virtue perished, and 
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wickedness supplied its plaoa The second coming of the Son of 
man seemed to draw near, for love was grown cold, and fiuth was 
not found on the earth.** Cardinal Banmins stfll more ea- 
phatically says, '' What was then the hcb of the Bmnan Chmdif 
How deformed ! When harlots^ no less poweifiil than vik^ bait 
the chief sway at home, and at their {deasure chaoged see^ qK 
pointed bishops, and (which is horriUe to mentian) did thrat 
into St. Peter s see their own gallants, false popes I" Bs^gioi^: 
consisted entirely in external ceremonies. At a council hsU 4 
Paris, in 824, the idolatrous worshipping of images was foiUUill( ' 
and a treatise against image-worship was published in the «il» 
peror's name. But in Italy the introduction of images had hmjl' 
had the papal sanction. The churches^ already filled with tdHkl 
of the saints, were now adorned with images before wUdi tfei 
worshippers bowed in adoration. Chariemagne had not bsol 
without some taste for letters, but with him all literatnre at Isil' 
expired. He endeavoured to collect around him a body of 
learned men ; he erected schools, and was long regarded, though 
the tradition is doubtful, as the founder of the university of Fkik 
He wai) assisted by Alcuiii, Bede, and Egbert, wise men, whoaa 
attainments, however, were confined within a narrow compasL 
A little grammar, rhetoric, and logic, the elements of geometij 
and arithmetic, astronomy in its first elements, imperfectly nnde^ 
stood, and music, were the seven sciences within which all know- 
lei Ige W21S supposed to be contained. In the monastic housei 
these sciences were taught, and there they lingered during the 
long mediaeval winter of six centuries. The Church was enriched 
by vast revenues derived from the impression, which now 
universally prevailed, that liberality to the Church made some 
amends for sin. Tlie notion grew and prevailed, though no 
council or ancient father of the Church could be challenged as 
its author. It was congenial to tlie darkness of the times, and, 
we must aiM, to the rapacity of the clergy. Tlie just judgments 
of God were to be averted by liberal donations to his Church. 
This superstition was the parent of a thousand crimes. The 
wealthy compounded for tlieir sinful indulgences, tyrants for 
their oppressions, and merchants for their extortionate gains, by 
sharing their wealth or booty with the Church. A reluctant 
sinner was, no doubt, punished in this life with pains and penal- 
ties, with fasts and vigils, with pilgrimages to the tombs of saints, 
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ode, or the scourge ; but money could purchase an exemp- 
en for the greatest crimes. By a common form of speech, 
»ii8 to the Church were said to be paid for the redemption 
lioul, and the gifts themselves were called the price of 
eesion. 

wealth of the Church and its easy discipline drew into it 
B of men of rank, and not unfrequently those of sovereign 
When emperors signalized their devotion by endowing 
ic8 and monasteries with princely revenues, it naturally 
i to them to make a provision in the Church for their less 
relations or for their younger sons. It was the interest 
popes to sanction an arrangement by which the Church 
iched, while, at the same time, the interests of the great 
I of Europe were embarked in it. Several remarkable 
lences arose, and imparted to the clergy of the mediaeval 
sertain peculiarities both for good and evil. The most 
Ue result was this : the clergy, connected by the ties of 
rUh princely families, had some tincture in the darkest 
»f elevation of mind and courtesy of manners. That 
! did not relapse into barbarism and savage life was owing 

religion. This religion, imperfectly taught, and greatly 
*d by superstitions, might have been trampled under foot 
ite forgotten, had it not been intrusted to the keeping of 
3r amongst whom were found men of high rank and birth. 
me the interest of sovereigns and feudal lords to sustain 
ilitutions which gave importance to their own families- 
notives were selfish, but the result was beneficial. Policy 

1 the sovereign to attach the clergy to his interests ; he 
lem fortresses and towns, reserving only the military rights 
the liege lord, and he expected in return to find them 
iubjects, or rather friends and clients. It was not super- 
only that enriched the Church ; Charlemagne set the ex- 
of creating spiritual dukedoms in Italy to check the 
oe of the secular princes. The presence of the clergy was 
3d to restrain the license of rebellious subjects. Succeed- 
^narchs acted in the same way, from similar motives ; they 
3d more fidelity from men who were bound by the obliga- 
f religion, and consecrated to the service of God, than from 
fhty nobility, impetuous and fierce. And they hoped to 

the turbulent spirit of their vassals by the influence of the 
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hishopfl^ whose commanils no man dared to dispate^ and whon 
excommunications terrified the stoutest heaita On the otlMr 
Imnd, the wealth of the Church debased the deigy. Whole 
provinces were sometimes bestowed upon it in one magnificent 
donation. Private persons had already, in order to make expia- 
tion for their sins, enriched the churches and convents; pallie 
grants were now made by emperors and kings. Regalia^ or rojd 
domains, passed over by donation to the Church, and withm the 
domains thus obtained the cleigy were supreme. Bishops^ abiioli^ 
and priors were created dukes, counts, marquises, and even me- 
rcign legislators. Prelates buckled on the harness and led ihsnr 
own armies in person to the field. They often rivalled Iks | 
sovereign himself in wealth and splendour, and in the numbsrcf 
their armed retainera The men, whose holy profession it was to 
tt>ach the vanity of human grandeur, and the Crimea to wUch 
ambition leads, were a scandal to the world for pomp and Inxmy, 
and the avarice of power. 

Tlie family of Charles the Great contested with each other 
the succession to the throne : the quarrel was advantageous to 
the papacy. Ili.s j^ndson, Charles the Ifaild, secured at length 
the favour of tlie reigning pontiff, John VIII., by whom he was 
proclaimed emperor in the year 876. He returned this eminent 
8t*r\'ice by surrendering, for himself an<l his successors, the right 
of interfering in the election of the Roman pontiff. From the 
time of Eugenius III., who was raised to the pontificate in 884, 
the election of the pope was conducted for a century with little 
regard to law or decency, and often with tumult and bloodshed. 
The popes were men, for the most part, of infamous lives. The 
]K}st Roman (^'atholic writers speak of their conduct with abhor- 
rence and (iu^giist. The intrigues and violence which now pre- 
vailed may be gjithered from the fact, that from the death of 
liene<lict IV. in the year 903, to the elevation of John XII. in 
J).36, an interviU of fifty-tliree years, thirtetm popes in succession 
held the pontificate. The poisoned cup and the assassin's dagger 
opened a reatly path to St. Peter's chair. Even the forms of 
religion were sconied ; and Rome was again familiar with all the 
crimes which it had known in pgan times under the worst of 
the twelve Ca?sars. To this period belongs the story of Pope 
Joan, onco universally believed by well-informed men throughout 
Western Christendt)ni. That a prostitute in mans dif^iLse 
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1 have sat in the papal chair was not it seems incredible I 
Mmment is required to show the degradation into which 
ftpacy and religion itself had fallen. 

lo the Great was elected to the throne of Germany on the 
. of his {atheif the Emperor Henry I., A. D. 937. The 
ionsness and tyranny of the popes had become intolerable 
at Borne, and he resolved to interfere. The pope, John XII., 
crowned him at Rome emperor and king of Italy ; but in 
the spirit of Charlemagne had revived, and this considera- 
was not suffered to prevent an act of just severity. He 
d Bome, called a council together, deposed John, and 
id the eighth Leo in his place. He again asserted his sove- 
i right in temporal matters, and resumed the concessions 
k Charles the Bald had made. Once more the emperor 
inated the pope ; and this state of things continued till the 
ificate of Gregory VII. 

I the pontificate of this wonderful man, who laid a second 
on still wider foundations than before the empire of the 
% we now advance, leaving untold the gloomy and monoto- 
history of two centuries, dark with ignorance and crima 
ebrand, a Tuscan of humble birth, was a monk of Cluny. 
he Benedictine order became rich and indolent various reh- 
I houses had assumed a sort of independence, and issued new 
\ for their own guidance, with the pope's permission. Oden, 
i of Cluny in Burgundy, was one of these reformers. He 
ighed bitterly against the sins and the self-indulgence of the 
ks of Benedict ** Our brethren," said he, " despise God ; 
having passed all shame eat flesh all the days of the week 
pi Friday, not only in secret but in public ; also boasting of 
* an like those of Sodom. They run here and there, and 
ith the swiftness of kites and vultures to the kitchen smoke, 
to the scent of the best of the roast and boiled. Those who 
not do as the rest, they mock and jeer at as profane and 
icrites." The Cluniac monks were soon in a condition to 
B8t the palm of popular favour with the ancient Benedictines. 
raids of two thousand monasteries received their rule and 

their title. In this school BQldebrand acquired those 
sre lessons, and that veneration for the papal chair, mingled 

a proud disdain of secular authorities, which marked his 
acter through life. To emancipate the pontificate fix)m the 
>L II. H 
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authority of the eminre, and to artaMiih aTuiUe thecnacgr 
the vicar of Christ at its head, became hk ndii^ paaaioiL Bit' 
another great object of hiii ambition waa^ mutoabtadly, as hi 
himself expressed it, to efiect a total reform of theCS»iidi««faick i 
had now reached the lowest state of degradation, Hia taknii:. 
and ambition forced him into notice ; he became first an anb* I 
deacon, and then the companion and adriser of Leo IX^ an^ «■ 
his death, of four succeeding pontiflb. In the jear 107B he wh 
unanimously raised to ihe pontificate by the su£Bragea of cndintl^ 
bishops, monks, and people ; but he did not assume As tide 
until the election was confirmed by the £mperor Henry IV^ ta 
whom he sent ambassadors for the purpose. The enpanr, 
pleased with this mark of respect, confirmed the electioiiy and 
Uildebrand was known henceforward as Pope Gregory VIL * He 
sooner was this man made pope^*' says Du Pin, ** bat he fioimsi 
a design of becoming lord, spiritual and temporal, over the whols - 
earth ; the supreme judge and determiner of all affiun^ both 
ecclesiastical and civil ; the distributor of all manner of graoea^ 
of what kind soever ; the disposer not only of archbishoprics, 
bishopricks, and other ecclesiastical benefices, but also of king- 
doms, states, and the revenues of particular persons. To bring 
al)out this revolution, he made use of the ecclesiastical authority 
and the spiritual sword" 

He was scarcely seated on the papal throne before he began 
the Tefonnatiou of the Church. 1'wo evils, which had grown to 
a fearful magnitude, demanded his attentioQ ; these were simoDy 
and the concubinage of the clergy. In the second year of bis 
pontificate, 1074, he assembled a council at Rome which con- 
firmed the laws of former pontiifs against simony, and forbade the 
sale or purchase of spiritual benefices under the severest penalties 
Concubinage was denounced if possible Avith still greater severity. 
It was decreed that marriage was unlawful to a priest ; thofle 
who lived with wiv«3s or concubines were pronounced incapable 
of the sacred office. Letters were addresseil by Hildeband to all 
the pronncial bishops of Europe, commanding that the decrees 
of the council should be carried forthwith into effect ; and am- 
biLssiwlors were sent to the emperor to induce him to summon 
a council for the trial and punishment of such of the clergy as 
hatl incurrwl the guilt of simony. 

IJut each of tlicso decisions involved questions of the greatest 
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.diiBculty. The celibacy of the clergy was rather a popular 
iemand than an accepted dogma of the Church. Many of the 
dergy, wanting courage to offer iu their own example a protest 
^pinst the popular superstition, concealed their maniages ; and 
though guilty of a base servility were not justly to be taxed with 
«y grouer crime. Others of the clergy, and even of the bishops, 
inpesdj married ; refusing to submit to a restraint imknown 
Id the eastern Church or to the first ages. Others again lived 
aecret, if not in open and shameless, habits of licentiousness. 
U was the policy of Hildebrand to punish all alike. He had 
at Cluny to regard a married priesthood with scorn ; he 
the validity of such marriages, and so made no distinction 
the virtuous and the profligate. Indeed, he took 
ih%fct in exposing the married clergy to contempt ; and jealous 
■ he waH of the secular courts, he handed over the married 
pests to the civil magistrate to be disgraced and punished as 
kd citizens rather than ecclesiastical delinquenta The clergy 
nisted a decree at once tyrannical and novel Every kingdom 
in Western Europe was agitated. In some places the clergy 
took op arms in behalf of their wives and families. The monks, 
tt anst^e and solitary race, denounced the married clergy, who 
ii r^um defied the monks, exposing to the world in coarse 
limpoons their hypocrisy and their secret vices. In some pro- 
Tinoes the married clergy even chose to quit their benefices rather 
than their wives. At Milan they dared the fury of the pontiff, 
bttock the communion of the Church, and pronounced the 

Iibettors of an opinion so monstrous as that of the unlawfulness 
of maiTiage to be the true descendants of the ancient Manichees. 
Hildebrand was still haughty and unyielding. He would listen 
to no remonstrances, and when opposed became only more 
leiolute. Besides the monks, he had with him the voice of the 
hitjr, who had lieen taught to regard celibacy as the highest 
attainment in reUgion and the most exalted virtue. The clergy 
were compelled to acquiesce ; and firom this time forward celibacy 
became the inflexible rule of the Church of Rome with respect 
to all of her ecclesiastics. Gregory exulted that the last cord 
was snapped by which the clergy had been held in bondage to 
the world. They had now no object in life but to promote the 
interests of the Church. 
Simony, for so traffic in spiritual preferments was termed, 

m2 
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prevailed throughout the Church. Bishoprics were openly sold 
or presented by sovereigns to their &vourite& The bishopB 
raised by, such means were indifferent to their spiritual duties 
and intent on gain or pleasure ; they sold their benefices, or 
alienated the bishoprics themselves. A bishop sometimes be- 
queathed the profits of his bishopric to his wife, sometimes to his 
children. The traffic was carried on without the least disguiae, 
and was defended with impudent effirontery. We do not, said 
they, buy and sell the spiritual office; this truly is a sacred 
affiiir ; the possessions of the Church are another matter ; these 
are mundane things, and the traffic is lawful Qregory determined 
to remove the evil by inducing the secular princes to abandon ] 
the right of disposing of the sees within their dominions. Bid 
sent legates into Germany, but Henry was intractable, for he 
was poor and licentious, and at war \rith his vassals ; and he was 
neither disposed to forego his right nor to give up a fraitfnl 
source of revenue ; neither would the German bishops pemiit 
the legates to assemble a council and proceed judicially against 
those of their own body who were guilty of simony. Gregory, 
impetuous and arrogant, could ill brook opposition even from the 
emperor himself. He summoned another council at Rome, in 
which, besides the excommunication of the German bishops, it 
was decreed that neither kings nor princes should, under pain of 
the most awful censure of the Church, give investiture of sees 
and abbejrs by conferring the ring and crozier. And it pro- 
nounced an anathema against any person who should dare to 
receive the investiture from the hands of a layman, as well as on 
those by whom the investiture should be performed. All the 
sovereigns in Europe were aghast The proud spirit of the 
pontiff had thrown off disguise ; his determination was evi- 
dently not so much to make the Church independent of the 
emperor as to lay all Europe prostrate at the feet of Rome. 
Henry paid no regard to the decrees of the papal council, and 
continued to nominate to his vacant bishoprics. The breach 
widened. Gregory sent an imperious message to the emperor 
commanding him to appear at Rome, and to answer before a 
council to be there convened, to various crimes which were now 
alleged against him. The emperor, rash and young, and mis- 
calculating his strength, assembled a diet at Worms, and deposed 
Gregory from the popedom. I'he message was received at Rome 
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with acorn. Gregory called a council together at the Lateran 
palace A. D. 1076, excommunicated Henry ; and in the name of 
St. Peter, prince of the apostles, declared the thrones of Germany 
and Italy vacant, and the subjects of those kingdoms released 
from their allegiance. This was the first time that a pope had 
assumed a right of deposing kings. Hitherto the popes had 
been the vassals of the emperor. He had even exercised his 
power in the previous century by deposing several of them 
whose election was illegal, or whose conduct was unworthy of 
their office. 

But his quarrel with the emperor by no means engrossed the 
attention of the pope. From every sovereign in Europe he 
endeavoured to exact some new concessions. He reminded 
Halip I. of France, that both his kingdom and his soul were 
Qoder the power of St. Peter, who could bind him both in earth 
and heaven. He wrote to the king of Arragon that the king- 
dom of Spain belonged of right and from ancient times to the 
apostolic chair, and was St Peter's property. He framed an 
oath for the king of the Romans in which ho was made to vow 
implicit obedience to St. Peter and his vicar. To the remote 
sovereigns of Poland and Denmark, and to the most powerful of 
the German princes, he wrote circular letteis commanding them 
to make a grant of their kingdoms to St Peter, in order that 
they might receive them back as gifts of the apostolic see. He 
raised the duke of Dalmatia to regal dignity, and, by his legate, 
in his own capital, proclaimed him king, on condition that he 
paid an annual tribute to St Peter. William the Conqueror, of 
England, alone had the courage to resist the demands of the 
spiritual despot before whom all Europe quailed *^ Your legate 
Hubert," says the Conqueror, in a letter to Gregory, *' admo- 
nishes me to remit to you the usual tribute " (alluding to Peter's 
pence) "paid by my predecessors to the Church. To this I consent 
He requires me, too, to do homage for my kingdom. This I 
have declined. I neither have done it, nor shall do it I owe my 
kingdom to God and to my ovm sword." 

Gregory had calculated well The audacity of his conduct 
struck terror into the hearts of all the sovereigns of Europe. The 
emperor was unpopular at home ; his subjects were already in 
rebellion. The Saxons and Swabians, who had recently laid 
down their arms, assumed a hostile attitude as soon as Henry was 
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i^xoonmnnicated. A diet if mlJfJ to «leet a new empeiof , k 
obedience to the papal numdat^ ; and it agreed that HeDiyabooll 
bemqwnded (or a year from his so ve reig nty ; tfaataAthedoaetf 
this period, if not recondled to the pope* hie kingdom ehodd i$ 
forfeited ; and that the pope shoold be invited to a congns. el 
which hifl eoooenor ehoald then be dioeen. Deaerted bj hk aiiN 
jecte, the emperor had no alternatiTe hot anoonditional 
sion. Amidrt the rigoon of winter, he croee ed the Alp^ aal; 
arrived, in Febraary 1077, at the castle of Reggio, in 
which belonged to Matilda, oountees of Tuscany, a devoted 



to Gregory and the papal see. Thesnow wason tbegrooal;W | 
the proad sovereign of the Western Empire was allowed to hk ^ 
main three days^ from break of day to sunset, his feet faaie^ )k'j. 
head uncovered, with no other clothing on his back than Mi 
coarse woollen cloak generally worn by penitents, waitiiig Mi\ 
the castle gate. On the fourth day he was admitted into tfcs J 
presence of the haughty pontiff. He confessed his errors^ sad '' 
rect'ived a reluctant pardon, anil with it absolution from the 
censures of the Church. But his crown was not yet restored ; he 
WAS referred back again to the approaching diet, and forbidden 
meanwhile to resume his titles, or to exercise any of his royal 
functions. Happily for the world, the arrogance of Gregoiy pro- 
duced a natural recoil. When the diet was opened, the Suon 
malcontents, it is true, dethroned Henry, and elected Rodolph in 
his place. But he was supported by his Lombard vassals, and by 
the Italian bishops, who were all of them indignant at the outrage 
committed by the sovereign pontiff. Henry led his army into 
Italy, and fought several battles with various success. In one of 
these he was defeate<l ; the pope excommunicateil him a second 
time, sent a crown to Rodo'ph, and declared him emperor. The 
bold spirit of Henry had however now revived within him ; he 
assembled the German and Italian bishops of his party, and again 
pronounced the sentence of deposition upon Gregory, and nomi- 
nated Guibert, archbishop of Ravenna, to the papal chair, which 
he actually assumed on the death of Hildebrand, under the title 
of Clement III. 

The war continued for three years : many bloody battles were 
fouj^ht, in one of which Rodolph fell. Ronio was ti^-ice besieged ; 
and at length, in 108-t, Henry marched into it as a contjueror. 
ITie pojH) took refuge in the castle of St. Angelo ; ho was rescued 
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f Robert Ouiscard, the Norman conqueror of Sicily, and again 
loommunicated Henry and the rival pope. Ho now retired for 
ifiety to Salerno, protected by the army of duke Robert ; and 
cie he died in the year 1085, exclaiming with his last breath, 
I have loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore I die 
I exile." The straggle seemed to terminate in Henry's favour. 
Cb nominee was consecrated to the popedom, and by him ho 
m then once more crowned. But the party of Oregoiy, sup- 
ported by the Normans, elected a coimter-pope under the title of 
ncior IIL He soon abdicated, and the monks of Cluny elected 
BUmd I L in his stead. Thus there were still two popes ; Urban 
al Clement, the representatives of the Church party and of the 
fHyecor. They both died about the same time, in the year 1099, 
ipdflie close of the centuiy found Pascal II. sole possessor of the 
f^nl chair. 

Thus from the violent conduct and imperious demands of 
HQdebrand, the war of the investitures arose, which distracted 
Inope for several years. It was in fact the expiring struggle 
rfthe secular against the papal power. The emperors, and other 
atereign princes, having foimded and endowed the various bishop- 
na and abbeys, regarded the incumbents in the light of feudal 
tOMDta. and from the time of Charlemagne, had claimed the 
q^t of presenting the ring and crozier, by which investiture was 
unified, and then demanding the oath of fealty in return. The 
adent practice of the Church had been for the clergy, together 
vith the municipal authorities of the city, or even the people at 
Ingie, to elect their own bishop. But when the bishop was no 
longer a spiritual person only, but the proprietor of a large domain, 
the sovereign could no longer permit him to exercise what was in 
fact a feudal lordship, without securing his allegiance. As soon 
as a bishop died, the sovereign ordered the ring and crozier to be 
niied, so that no appointment could be made to the vacant see 
without his consent. Thus the ancient right of election was lost 
to the clergy and laity alike ; for the power of choosing the 
dignitaries of the Church was usurped by the sovereign. It was 
gainst this usurpation that Gregory protested. His successor, 
Urban II., carried the demands of the Church still further ; for- 
bidding the clergy not only to receive the investiture, but even to 
nrear allegiance to the sovereign, which Gregory himself had 
pennitted. And thus, in fEict, he claimed the right of establishing, 
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under the name of bishopricB and abbejB» independent mnemgk^ m 
ties over the whole of Europe, aooountaUe only to the Romn 1- 
sea It will be observed that this struggle lay entirdy betmei ^ 
the sovereigns and the popes. The rights of the people in the 
election of their bishops were oveilooked on both sidesL Tke 
bishop was henceforth to be the creature of the pope ; and m , 
order still further to enhance their own power and to reduce ibll 
of the episcopate, the popes of the eleventh century encour^iii 
the monastic at the expense of the episcopal order* reducbyv ' 
much as possible the power and wealth of the latter, and augiMil* i 
ing that of the former. Thus the monks were devoted to Ai. 
papacy, and m general the pope himself was dioeen fixun dw 
own order. 

Hitherto the popes had been elected by the voice of the bisfaflp 
and dei^, and by popular sufirages. To Hildebrand the Chm^ 
of Rome is indebted, it is generally supposed, for the institotioi 
of the college of Cardinals in the form in which it now appesn^ 
as the conclave by whom alone the pope is chosen. Some obsco- 
rity overhangs the origin of the institution ; nor is the exact 
period at which it was first organized beyond all dispute. Of an 
order which was destined in after times to mould the character of 
the Church, and not unfrequently to govern the pope himself, 
some account may be expected. 

'* The name of Cardinal," says Father Paul Sarpi, " originally 
derived from a very low condition, has by a change of meaning 
l)ecome a title of high distinction, so that cardinals are now said 
to be, Quasi Cardines omnium terrarum — the hinges as it were on 
which the world revolves." They were at first nothing more than 
the deacons, to whom was iiitni.sted the care of distributing alms 
to the poor of Rome ; and as they held assemblies of the poor in 
certain churches of their several districts, they took the names and 
titles of those churches. They were called cardinals about A. D^ 
300, during the pontificate of Sylvester. The cardinal priests, in 
the primitive Church, being the chief priests of a parish, and 
next in dignity to the bishop. Afterwards the oflfice grew more 
considerable as Rome increased in wealth, and the dvic clergy 
becixme of more importance. Nicholas II., at the suggestion of 
Hildebrand, is said to have decreed in 1058, that the pope should 
l»e chosen only by their college, u decree which was certainly re- 
{>eatod by pope Pius IV. The tenth century, a period of inces- 
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tiimultySaw several popes elected and deposed at the caprice 
le Roman nobility or Italian princes. It is only since the 
km of Celestine in 1443, that the cardinals have retained the 
v of election independent of the Roman people, or of any 
reign prince whatever. The cardinals are nominated, when a 
Dcy occurs, by the pope : at the expiration of ten days, the 
id college is assembled ; it consists of six bishops, fifty priests, 
fiMnteen deacons, making seventy in all. Each cardinal then 
1^ having full liberty, should he think proper, to reject the 
fu candidate. If elected, the new cardinal receives a red hat 

cardinals are princes of the holy Roman empire ; they fill 
t of the great offices at the court of Rome; when sent to 
m courts it is in the quality of legate a latere. Their title, 
Viban VIII., was that of most illustrious ; by a decree of 
Hiey have since had the title of eminence. We may here 
xibe the manner of a pope's election as it has been managed 
e it fell into the hands of the sacred coUega Nine or ten 
I after the ftineral of the deceased pope, the cardinals enter 
eondave, which is a range of small temporary cells, ten feet 
lie, firamed of wood and covered with purple cloth ; they are 
nbered and appropriated by lot, each cardinal taking his own 
. The door of the Vatican is then closed and guarded day 
. night ; no persons are permitted to enter the conclave ; and 
a the provisions introduced are careftiUy examined by officers 
ioDed for the purpose, so that no letters or messages may be 
veyed in them from the ministers of foreign princes or other 
ties, who may have an interest in the election of the pontiff. 
1 intrigues are carried on. A few lines are sometimes written 
the skin of a bird or concealed in a pie, and the eatables 
bA upon the table are so many signs and hieroglyphics. The 
tion is made by scrutiny^ acccssj or adoration. The first is 
lucted thua Each cardinal (or rather one of his servants, 

the handwriting may be concealed) writes the name of his 
lidate, who must be a member of the sacred college, on a 
U of paper, which is careftdly enclosed in several covers and 
3d. The voting papers are then laid upon the altar, in the 
yd, of the Vatican, by each cardinal in succession, who returns 
is seat after a short prayer upon his knees before the altar. 
> cardinals sit by the altar; one of them reads the votes 
dy the other immediately bums the paper. If two-thirds of 
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the number pranni are fixnid to agree, the electjoi 
the fun^^^ft^ on whom the dioice haa fidlen i 
dedarod pope. When the election la made bjr moc 
dinala rinng from their places and approaching the ] 
wish to elect, saj, ^ I^go acoedo ad leverendiaBmim 

.** The dioice by odorotioii mooh resembles it»4 

that die caidinal iqpproaches the candidate with a 
reverence. Both of these methods must be oonfinned by ( 
scnitmy. Another method, by compromtsi^ has been i 
employed ; that is^ when the difierenoea run high and < 
adjusted in Uie ccmdave, the choice is rafianed to three er4 
of the ool^ge to be made by them within a given time ' 
limited to the consumption of a lifted taper. Sometimes i 
election is by intpiraiion; the first cardinal then 
chapel, and as if inspired, suddenly names a candidate^ to ^ 
if two-thirds of the cardinals agree the election is mada Inl 
however, the election is now made by the scrutiny. 

When the pope is elected, the master of the ceremonies infann 
him of his promotion, in his celL He is then clothed in thi 
pontifical habit, and conducted to the chapel, where he reoeifM 
the adoration or homage paid by the cardinab to the popa The 
gates of the conclave are now thrown open, the new pope presents 
himself to the people in the court of tho yatican,and gives them 
his benediction. The first cardinal deacon proclaiming, in a loud 
voice, these words in Latin, I give you tidings of great joy; 

the most reverend lord cardinal has been chosen 

sovereign ponti£f, and he selects the name of . He is 

then carried to St. Peter's and placed upon the altar, where the 
cardinals a second time perform the adoration. A few days 
after a throne is erected before the church of St Peter, where 
the triple crown, or tiara, is placed upon his head. It is a conicsl 
cap, with three coronets rising one above the other, and said to 
be of immense value. The jewels have been estimated at 
500,000 pieces of gold. A procession is then formed to the 
church of St John Lateran, where the archbishop presents him 
with two keys, the one of gold, the emblem of his spiritual sove- 
reignty, and the other of silver, in token that the kingdoms of 
the earth are governed by the successors of St. Peter. 

The war of the investitures closed in 1122 with a compromise 
between the emperor and Calixtus II. by which the election of 
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s wa8 to be free, and their investiture was conceded to the 
I. The secular power henceforth inducted them into their 
mliiies only, and thisy not by the ring and crozier, but by 
qpCie. The bishops were now chosen, not as in earlier 
vf the softnges of the laity and clergy, but by the chapters 

cathedral churches. And, as the clergy were devoted to 
|ial see, the changes thus introduced tended still further 
uqge the power of the supreme pontiff '' After long 
166 of subjection," says Hanke, '^ after other centuries of 
n doubtful struggle, the independence of the Roman see 

length attained The position of the popes at this moment 
ort lofty. The cleigy were completely in their hands. By 
Bodaction of celibacy they transferred the whole body of 
r clergy into a sort of monastic order. They interfered 
it hesitation in the administration of every diocese. They 
ompared their legates to the pro-consuls of ancient Rome." 
enae in which they held the temporal sword admitted of 
pate ; nor from this time to the dawn of the Reformation 
i^ in fact, disputed. ^' Both swords," said Boniface YIIL 
all which was inserted in the canon law, *< belong to the 
iction of the Church, the spiritual and the secular. The 

to be wielded fo» the benefit of the Church, the other by 
hurch herself. The one is the sword of the priest, the 
is in the hand of the sovereign, but at the command and 
irmission of the priest The one sword must be held in 
SBion to the other ; the temporal authority must be subject 

spiritual power." Thus it appears that the papacy is not 
f a religion, it claims a jurisdiction of a mixed character. 
Jhurch of Rome is a temporal monarchy as well as an 
iastical body. As the vicar of Christ, who is the head of 
orld as well as the head of the Church, the pope claims to 
not only over the Church, but over the world, and to 
le of crowns as well as bishopric& History places this fact 
) us in the most unquestionable light: not to speak of 
oms interdicted and tributes imposed, no less than sixty- 
emperors and sovereign princes have been at one time or 
deposed by the sentence of the pope. 
e crusades, the frenzy of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
, while they show the power to which the papacy had arisen, 
buted greatly, no doubt, to euhanco its influence. The 
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countless legions who set out for the holy land weie under the 
special protection of the pope: they received his benedictioL 
He instituted religious and military orders, to protect the pUgrimi 
or to join in the conquest of Jerusalem ; and he received in retani 
those vast estates, the owners of which perished in the enteqnin^ 
or were lost sight of in the confusion which overspread Europe. 
In the person of their legates, the popes commanded the ansm, 
and in the exhaustion which followed they reaped the spoil, of 
Christendom. 

The claims of the papal chair to temporal power have snoe 
the Reformation divided the Church of Rome into two parties, the 
uUrarB,nd ^ran^-montanists. The former defend the pope's 
temporal supremacy in the literal sense in which it is maintained 
in various bulls and decretals, and in the canon law. The latter, 
of whom Bellarmine is the great authority, believe that in secolir 
matters the pope \s authority is not immediate and direct : ^ Tet^" 
they add, '* he has a sort of supreme authority even in tempofal 
things, by virtue of his spiritual supremacy." Dr. Wiseman, in his 
lectures " on the Doctrines of the Catholic Church," affirms that 
the pope's supremacy, " is of a character purely spiritual, and has 
no connection with any temporal jurisdiction." The question then 
to be resolved is this — How far does the spiritual jurisdiction 
extend ? We give the answer in the words of Bellarmine : — ** As 
regards persons, the pope, as pope, cannot ordinarily depose 
princes, even for a just cause, in the same manner in which he 
deposes bishops ; that Ls, as their ordinary judge. Yet he can 
change kingdoms. He may take them from one and confer them 
on another, in his capacity of supreme spiritual ruler, whenever 
such a step is necessary for their souls' health." (De Romano 
Pontifice, lib v., cap vi.) Thus, then, according to Bellarm'me, 
the pope may add the sentence of deposition to that of excom- 
munication, acting in his spiritual character as head of the 
Church, and he may release subjects from their allegiance; 
and if so the dispute is rather verbal than real 

A century passed on ; the kingdoms of Northern Europe 
gradually emerged from barbarism ; the people sighed for 
liberty, and their sovereigns for independence of the papacy. 
Tlie ancient traditions began to lose their hold. From time to 
time the Church had asserted new dogmas : first, the celibate of 
the clergy, and then the doctrine of transubstantiation, which. 
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slight resistance, were implicitly received InnoceDt III. 

in England as the pontiff who bowed tlie.craven spirit of 
ohn, and laid his kingdom under an interdict until it was 
Y surrendered to the Boman see) held the fourth Lateran 
I in the year 1215. In courage and in ambition he was 
ferior to Hildebrand himself. He consulted no advisers, 
hesitated at no remonstrances. He issued a code of laws, 
not only confirmed the power of the popes and of the 
but imposed new articles of faith. One of these was the 

of transubstantiation. Hitherto the church had been 
d to declare that Christ was really present in the sacrament 
lanner of the presence was now defined and made an 
of faith. Auricular confession, or the confession of parti- 
icts of sin to the priest in private, was introduced into the 
1 of Rome at the same time, and, it is said, solely on the 
ity of Innocent III. A multitude of new ceremonies and 
rere rendered necessary by these two doctrines ; and the 
us ceremonial of the mass grew into yet deeper veneration. 
le Church was stationary while all Europe was advancing, 
nrhere there were mutterings of discontent ; in every king- 
ymptoms of an approaching storm. In many languages 
niptures were dispersed. First the recent doctrines, and 
the ancient traditions, of Rome were questioned. The 
es were scarcely at an end when the Paulicians and 
jnses appeared, not merely to dispute some of the aggran- 
ents of the see of Rome, but to denoimce the pope himself 
ichrist. The heresy was quenched in seas of blood ; but 
enemies appeared, and it was necessary to forge new 
ns with which to contend against them, 
t new sects won their way, in no small degree, by the purity 
ir lives and the simplicity of their manners. Their conduct 
de mverest censure upon the clergy, with whose sloth and 
it stood in pointed contiast ; for even the monastic orders, 
i with wealth, were now corrupted with the worst vices of 
3ritv. The restraints of religion were set at naught; its 
e was an irksome drudgery : the monks were ignorant and 
ible of teaching others ; they disdained the authority of the 
;h, and the rules of their own order. Too frequently their 
ved conduct was the scandal of the neighbourhood. It was 
»iy to oppose the heretics not only with the arm of justice 
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bat bj the institatioD of mnam mmw umMmwy. TwMWwnt Uk 
determined uppn two mmmam bjr ivhiflh the nipg wprntoidm 
Batisgaction waa» for > while, eflecUial^ l up p w iied. Tbgm 
finti the refonnation of the iiioiik% and, aaoondly* the 

of the iDquiaition. 

During the thirteenth oentorf, •■ the Be iie il k iin a 
into decay, new aecti of religiona deroteea ^ipearad. 
these, the moat considerable were the mendjoanl^ 
fiiani like other candidates for popularity, thejai 
to Borpaas their rivals in the seyerily of their 
ference to the worid, and in religioaB isaL Tha 
grown rich ; they thoefoire pr o fe ss e d » tow of perpetual psMlli 
The monasteries weie amongst the most splendid luliftisi'il 
Eon^ ; the mendicants had neithtt boose nor hemeb Skl^ 
wandered from place to place, subsisting on the afana of tbrii^ 
ritaUe, Voluntary poverty, they mainlined, waa the chisf ^p 
of faithfulness to Christ They imitated the gaib of the apostle 
and went about without scrip or shoes, preaddng up an asoetie 
piety, and not £edling to reproach the secular clergy with their 
supineness and rapacity. Innocent perceived their value^ and 
resolved to form them into a more regular body, and to redooe 
their zeal within those limits in which it could be made entirely 
subservient to the interests of the holy see. In the Lateru 
Council, A.D. 1215, he passed a decree forbidding the introdoctioo 
of new religious orders, and at the same time encouraged the 
mendicants, and all those who made the vow of poverty, with 
every mark of fiavour. In consequence, Europe was soon overrun 
with mendicant friars. In 1272, Qr^;ory X., by a decree, forbade 
their multiplication ; while, at the same time, he suppressed a 
number of new orders which had recently sprung up, and carried 
out the reformation begun by Innocent III. The mendicants 
were finally reduced to four orders, the Dominicans, Fumciscanfl^ 
Carmelites, and Augustinea Of these, the two first demand 
some further notice. 

Dominic, the founder of this order, by birth a Spaniard, was 
bom in Arragon in 1170, of an illustrious family. He beckme 
canon of Osimo, and being a man of ardent mind and relentlesi 
bigotry, he resolved to devote his life to the service of the Chuit^h 
aud the extirpation of heresy. He visited Rome, and was re- 
ceived by Innocent III. with great attention. Innocent poasessed, 
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m high d^ree, the instinct which discerns the instruments 
)8t saited to its purpose, and the higher power of moulding 
em at wilL Dominic was intent upon his scheme for a new 
ODastic order ; Innocent encouraged the undertaking, and 
aced him at its head. The Dominican friars, honoured by the 
Oman pontifls, rose at once into the possession of public iavour. 
Imjt "weare soon the most popular, the most powerful, and, but 
r tiheir vow of poverty, they might have been the wealthiest, of 
1 the monastic orders. The privileges that Innocent conferred 
MO confirmed to them by Honorius III. in the year 1216, and 
ilended by Innocent VL in 1360. Before the Reformation 
Nf reckoned upwards of four hundred convents. Their spirit 
m austere, yet they ingratiated themselves with the govem- 
m^ and even with the populace, of every kingdom in Europe. 
iJSngland they had fifty-eight houses ; and the often-recurring 
■ae of the Blackfiiars, which to this day indicates their former 
■denoe in all our ancient towns, reminds us of the influence 
ley once enjoyed. They were divided into three ranks : the 
ni were preaching friars, the second nuns, the third were 
rmed by Dominic himself the Militia of Jesus Christ, or, more 
nally, the penitential brothers of St Dominic. In England, 
16 success of the order was owing to the preaching friars, in 
ranoe to the militia. The former were, in the strict sense, 
id preachers. They appeared attired in the simplest garb, 
ilh naked feet and a black hood thrown over the shoulders, in 
my town and village. They won confidence by declaiming 
pdiist the vices of the parochial clergy and the Benedictine 
onksy not less than by the austerities they practised. For 
me existed for ages, in the bosom of the Church of Rome her- 
If^ what seemed to the luiinitiated spectator to be an inter- 
xnne war^hEach order of monks would lampoon the rest, even 
I the gx9^ occasions; and between the secular and the 
gular clergy, that is the clergy of the parish and those of the 
onastery, the contest was systematically waged — all the monks 
rgetting their private difierences, and making common cause 
;ain8t all the seculars. The grotesque, and not seldom indecent 
{ures, carved in stone and wood in our ancient parish churches, 
low the spirit in which the conflict was carried out Yet. as 
nther party was seriously injured, the conclusion is natural that 
) great harm was meant. The people were amused, and the 
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Chiiieh WM eniidMd bj thflir cradnlily; Tk» ■apariow p ro h ih ^j 
regarded these oontetU m m pioiM fiwod, bjr whieh nl%ioii mml 
benefited. But, however this maj be^ the puihing fikn o 
tributed in no small degree to fiuiten eadi aev ■ssiinniiiiM oft 
Church upon the consdepces of a snbmisrife peopb. 

Next in inflnenoe were the Frsnoisoui fiian^ of wImna '. 
of Assisi was the founder. This oideTp too, wa 
Innocent IIL It was distingnished, not more by its nfpi i 
pline, than by its intense devotion to the p^ial seeu The] 
ciscan was forbidden to ride on hoiaeback, to poi 
to indulge in luxuries ; he was to labour with his liaiid% < 
beg when labour foiled ; above all, to be submissive to 
tical authority and sealous for the honour of the pope; 
wherever he might find any finer who had bndcen his voni 
become a heretic, his duty was to apprehend him, and dnf 1 
bound in chains, before the cardinal-fovenior, or oonecfeor oif i 
order. The two other orders of mendicant finars it is i 
to describe at length. The Carmelites, driven by the Sarscei 
from their monastery on Mount Carmel during the cnisadei^ 
were formed into a mendicant onler. The Augustines profensd 
to follow the rule of that great father ; but there is no reascm to 
believe that the bishop of Hippo either framed their rule, or vrai 
in any sense their founder. In their monasteries, learning found 
its last refuge in the dark age& But neither the Carmelites nor 
the Augustines attained the same reputation as the Dominicsnt 
and Franciscans. During three centuries, these two fratemitiei 
governed, with an almost absolute and universal sway, the states 
of Western Europe, and even the Vatican herself. It has heem 
{•aid that these two orders were, before the Reformation, what the 
Jesuits became afterwards, — the soul of the Vatican, the great 
engine of the secular power, and the secret spring ^lat directed 
all the motions of both. The people looked upon ^pn with the 
deepest reverence. In many cities even the sacraments were un- 
acceptable but from the hands of a mendicant priest. The living 
crowded their churches, and the dead were honoured with inter- 
ment in their vaults. These two orders restored the papacy 
from that decrepitude into which its ambition, its rival popes, 
aiid its unseemly quarrels had reduced it They undertook 
negotiations, and were employed as ministers of state. They 
composed the quarrels of courts, fomented war, concluded 
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ities, and formed allianoesfor 80vereign& For two hundred 
n, the monks were the prime ministers of Europe. The 
utifBSf sensible of their obligations to the new fraternities, 
loed them in the highest stations in the Church, and they sunk 
last in public estimation, crushed beneath their own dignities, 
B victims of jealousy and fear. Amongst other concessions, 
Bj were allowed by succeeding popes to preach, hear confes- 
tm, and absolve, without permission from the bishop of the 
To the Franciscans was granted the sale of indul- 
which afforded a vast revenue, and supplied the want 
other property. The privileges granted to the monks were 
^them again sold to the people. Some of these were of the 
oifc extraordinary kind. John XXIII., for instance, by the 
Be decree exempted the mendicants from episcopal jurisdiction 
d from purgatory, and from the latter they professed to 
iteae the laity who visited their churches, and complied with 
ior instructions. Eugenius III. permitted them to eat flesh ; 
Bs was a reward for having burnt alive one Thomas, a brother 
f their own order, for heresy. But the grand instrument by 
hidi Dominic retrieved the fortunes of the pope was the Inqui- 
tioiL Of this terrible tribunal we lay before the reader, at one 
lew, a brief sketch of the origin and history ; although, in doing 
K we anticipate the r^ular course of events as connected with 
le history of the Church of Roma 

The Albigenses had already made a great impression in northern 
laly and the south of France, as we have, on a former page, 
lated. Under Raymond, earl of Toidouse, they were protected 
I Unguedoc, and formed large congregations. Innocent III. 
Slid of their proceedings with indignation, for they denied the 
ithority of the Roman pontiff and denounced him as the enemy 
Christ. He sent l^;ates into the territories of Raymond to 
DM)nstrate and chastise. Amongst these were Castleneau and 
)minic. They plunged with zeal into the work of reformation ; 
d set about the extermination of heresy by instituting local 
irtB before which they summoned, by the pope*s authority, 
380 who were accused or suspected. They inflicted imprison- 
int on heretics and even death by fire. The Albigenses were 
iqierated, and Castleneau met with a violent death in 1208. 
ninic returned to Rome ; obtained greater powers from the 
pal see ; returned to the south of France, and formed the tri- 
nal of the Inquisition. 
VOL. IL IJ 
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It had long been the practioe of the CShnrdi of Bcnne tt 
punish heretics with death. Theodoans I., AJDi 882, is aud to 
have been the first who adjudged the penaltj. Constantino tk 
son of Constantino the Great, had forbidden heathen aaoifieei 
under pain of death. But the fiithers of the Chnrdi down to tk 
times of Qregoiy Naiianxen, Chiysostom, and Angostme dii* 
claim the use of the sword, as a means of punishing heresy. Tk 
firet who was put to death for heresy ia aaid to have been 'PoA 
lianus, a Spaniard, who was accused before a oouncQ held sk 
Bourdeaux in the fourth century, and beheaded. Bat this pn^ 
ceeding gave great offianoe ; Martin, bishop of TourSi and SL 
Ambrose, interceding on his behalf; and the bishop, Idada% Ui 
prosecutor, being excommunicated and banished in conseqasMi 
of his share in the transaction. From the time of Justinian, hj 
whom the orthodox creed, as expounded by the first four genenl 
councils, was incorporated with the law of the empire, the piao- 
tice had arisen of treating heresy as an offence against the ststo; 
and capital punishment had sometimes been inflicted by the dvil 
courts in cases of heresy. Supported by these precedents, Inno- 
cent III., in the council of the Lateran, A.D. 1215, enacted new 
laws against heresy ; committing the execution of them not sb 
before to the civil courts, but to the bishops. The exact time 
when the Court of the Inquisition, or Holy Office, was formed, 
OS it afterwards existed, is a little uncertain. Honorius III. and 
Gregory IX. defined its powers and extended its jurisdictioa 
By the latter it was introduced into Rome and other ports of 
Italy ; the Emperor Frederic II. and Louis IX. of France having 
been already persuaded to allow of its introduction into their king- 
doms, where heresy chiefly showed itself. In time the Inquisition 
appeared in most of the other countries of Europe. Into the 
British islands it was never allowed to force its way. The ma- 
nagement of the Inquisition was committed to the Dominicans ; 
Gregory IX. discharging the bishops from the duty of discovering 
and punishing heretics, and intrusting the painful duty to the 
new tribunal. Its proceedings were first opened at Toulouse ; it 
was empt^wered to try heretics, blasphemers, apostates, relapsed 
Jews and Mahometans, and other persons charged with crimes 
against the Church. 

Tl»e profound secresywith which the Inquisition moved, added 
to the terror which its presence diftiised wherever it existed. It 
encouraged secret denunciations, invatled domestic privacy, and 
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•ooepted confidential information from those who were knoAvn to 
be goaded by malice or revenge. Confessors were bound to exact 
from the penitents the betrayal of the secrets of friends or 
pwenta^ if injurious to the fiuth. Witnesses when summoned 
mate not informed of the matter on which their evidence was 
feqoiied ; they were examined in private, and not confronted 
with the accused, and their evidence was noted down to be used 
peifaaps against themselves. If there appeared to be sufficient 
poundy the inquisitor arrested the suspected person, who was 
Ctfried, often in the night, to the next Dominican convent or to 
the prison of the diocese. At the first examination he was not 
infionned of the nature of the charge against him. He was told 
ia general that he was suspected of heavy crimes ; that if he 
eonfiBssed he might hope for mercy ; and his answers were taken 
down to be used as evidence against him. The act of accusation, 
when afterwards drawn up, was merely read to him, and he was 
iBterrogated as to the truth of each particular. If he denied the 
chaiges^ he was obliged to choose for his counsel a lawyer upon 
the Ust of those whom the Inquisition approved, who was not 
pemitted to communicate with him in private, nor to know the 
names of the witnesses. The inquisitor and his assistant might 
pot him to the torture three times to extort a confession. An 
•cqnxttal was seldom known ; and it has been shown by several 
Boman Catholic writers, quoted by Llorente, our authority for 
these statements, that a great number of orthodox Catholics suf- 
fefed torture, and even death, in consequence of malicious iu- 
fQnnation& If there were no sufficient proof of the prisoner's 
guilt, he was declared to be suspected of heresy, and obliged to 
purge himself by a public abjuration and other penances which 
were terribly severe. If convicted of heresy, but professing con- 
trition for his fault, the sentence was imprisonment for life, 
which, however, the inquisitor had it in his power to mitigate. 
If he were a relapsed heretic, that is, one who Lad been pre- 
liouflly tried and condemned, or even strongly suspected, he was 
handed over to the civil magistrate, who, by the canon law, was 
bound, upon the sentence of the inquisitor decl.iring him a 
heretic, to have him publicly burnt. The only favour which 
oould now be shown him was that, if he recanted, he was first 
strangled and then burnt 
The war against the Albigenses closed only with their destruc- 

n2 
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tion. The fires of the Inquisition, however, no longer blazed in 
Languedoc. And as the fourteenth century dawned, the revival 
of letters seemed to promise a milder influence upon the affiun 
of nations. But it was long before that influence was felt. Col- 
leges were built, academies formed, and libraries collected. Tbe 
dassic writers of antiquity were dug out of their long reposa 
Clement V., a Frenchman and archbishop of Bordeaux, succeeded 
to the papal throne in 1305. He was anxious for the convereioii 
of the Eastern nations, and he longed for the salvation of the 
Jews. But in him the old system of force and the new methods 
of persuasion strangely met The order of Knights Templan^ 
created to lead the Crusaders, had become too powerful. Philqi 
of France determined to suppress them ; and Clement assisted 
him, by condemning the Grand Master and sixty knights to be 
burnt alive. He gave the sanction of his sacred office to the 
Spanish Inquisition. In Spain the existence of the Inqusition 
can be traced up to the year 1 232. Spain was then divided into 
four Christian kingdoms, besides the Mahometan states ; and in 
each of these there were vast numbers of Jews. The Albigenses 
had some followers, against whom the Inquisition was directed, but 
its terrors fell chiefly on the sons of Abraham. In the year 1301 
the Dominicans bad multiplied in Spain to such an extent that 
it was decreed, in a general chapter of the order, that it should 
be divided into two provinces; that the first should comprise 
Castille and Arragon, and the second the rest of Spain and the 
Balearic Islands. The provincial of the former, designated the 
provincial of Spain, possessed the right of naming the inquisitor- 
general in the other provinces. In 1302 Father Bernard was the 
inquisitor of Arragon, and he celebrated several autoa-dorfS m 
the same year. Tbe auto-da-fS was a national spectacle in Spain 
for upwards of four centuries, which its kings witnessed in the 
pomp of royalty. Then the relapsed heretics with caps on their 
heads painted with yellow flames, and clothed to the feet in 
hideous garments, emblazoned with devils, were brought from the 
dungeons of the Inquisition and burnt to ashes. Then penances 
were performed and recantations made by the suspected. The 
humanity of Clement V. and his successors did not interfere with 
these proceedings. The Spanish Inquisition grew upon the con- 
trary during this century to an enormous height of power. The 
inquisitor-general had more authority than any of the Spanish 
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kings. The nnncioB and all other officers of the pope, as well as 

the Inshops, were exempt from his power, but not the proud kings 

of Castile and Arragon. The Jews and Moors were considered 

IB the subjects of the holy office. Every means (excepting that 

whidi reaaon would alone suggest) was made use of for their 

ooaiTermon, and with transient success. But soon great numbers 

of the new Christians, as they were termed, apostatized, and the 

iagoiuity of the inquisitors was racked to discover and to punish 

tkem. Sometimes an edict of grace was published offering for- 

and absolution to the repentant; but these had no 

betrayed themselves than they were compelled on oath to 

Rifeal the names of all the apostates they knew or had ever 

keard o£. Sometimes an edict was published commanding all 

poBona to denounce those who had embraced the Jewish heresy, 

« pain of mortal sin and excommunication. The converted 

Jews were watdied in every movement. The inquisitors pub- 

Ikhed an edict commanding those to be accused before them, who 

wore better clothes on Saturday, or made no fire, or ate no fat, 

cr pronounced a blessing on their table, or ate of an animal 

Idlkd by Jews, or recited the Psalms of David without the Gloria 

Pitri, or gave their sons Hebrew names in baptism, or per- 

imned any one of fifty insignificant observances which are 

nimitely described. The prisons of the Inquisition were filled 

iriih victims, the persecutions lasted with still increasing fury for 

wate than a century and a half, and we turn from a subject at 

vikich humanity shudders. 

The Inquisition was introduced into Italy about the year 1234. 
It was firmly established there by Gregory IX. the zealous pro- 
tector of St Dominic, and the intimate acquaintance of Francis 
of AssisL The heresy of the Albigenses had probably reached 
efoi the capital of Christendom. For at a council held at 
Toulouae, in 1229, laymen were first prohibited from reading the 
Scriptores in the vulgar tongue. 

The great schism of the West occurs in the thirteenth century, 
dement Y. to oblige the French King, Philip le Bel, removed the 
aeat of the Boman see to Avignon. At the Council of Vienna, 
AJX 1308, he published some important additions to the canon 
Uw; which were followed by those of his successor John XXII. 
nl317. The former volume is called, the Clementines, or Consti- 
tutions of Clement ; the latter, the Extravagautes of John. The 
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pope retired within the dominioni of the Fkenoh eoyereiga; 
and seemed to oouit his &TOor. But in ftefe no pontiff moie 
wrioudyinTaded his rights; for the greet object of the oenonlMi 
was certainly to establish the complete independence of the drngf 
upon the dvil powers. A brief digression npon the history of As 
canon law may not be ont of place. 

The code, as it now exists^ consisfts of a ssiies of csnons and 
other ecdesiastical omstitutbns, some comparatively recent^ oClm 
of very ancient data In the twelfth centuy, Ghatian, a Bsas^ 
dictine monk, arranged and methodiaed all which then ciii tot 
beginning from the time of Constantine the Great To these^fie 
books were added hj Gregdy DL in 1284, whidi still form As 
most important part of the canon law. To these "R^mifacft 7IIL 
added a sixth, AJ>. 1298^ which he named the Sezt lliese i^. 
were followed by the Clementines and ExtmvagantesL See* 
ceeding pontifis down to Sextos IV. have added other decrelsfa^ 
and decrees of councils, all which form together the canon law of 
Rome. In England this code was never cordially received ; and 
in those points in which it asserted the absolute independence of 
the Church, was indeed stiiSy resisted by the king and barons 
long before the Reformation, in the statute of provisors, and 
many similar Acts. *' All the strength," says Blackstone, " that 
either the papal or imperial laws, have obtained in this realm, is 
only because they have been admitted and received by immemo* 
rial usage and custom, in some particular cases, and some particalsr 
courts.'' In England, the canon law in use before the Reformation 
was that which was enacted from time to time in national synods ; 
of which we have records from the earliest period of the English 
or Anglo-Saxon Church. The residence of the popes at Avignon 
seemed for a time to have impaired the authority of the Roman 
see. Residing at a distance from the ancient capital of the 
(^urch they were neither so well informed of the state of public 
affairs, nor so independent of the great western sovereigns. 
During their absence factions appeared and insurrections broke 
out, first at Rome, and then in other parts of Italy. The Roman 
people, no longer enriched by the distribution of their wealth, 
loudly complained of their rapacity ; the Italian dominions, torn 
by faction, were less productive ; and the pontifEs, by the sale of 
indulgences and by connivances at simoniacal abuses, filled 
Europe with complaints. Clement V. is described as a mere 
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creature of Philip. He was more probably crafty and deceptive. 
Upon his death a contest naturally arose between the French 
Ctfdinals and those of Italy. For two years the papal throne 
was vacant ; at length a French cardinal was chosen, John XXII. 
He quarrelled with the emperor, who had assumed the imperial 
crown without his permission, and twice excommunicated him. 
The emperor, in return, deposed him from the popedom, and 
placed Nicholas V. in the papal chair, accepting the imperial 
crown in return at his hands. Nicholas, however, in 1330, was 
compelled to abdicate, and died soon after a prisoner at Avignon. 
John himself was accused of heresy for teaching doctrines incon- 
uUfut with purgatory; he died while the dispute still conti- 
nued; and again the contest for the popedom was renewed 
between the French and Italian cardinals. While the court 
lemained at Avignon, six Frenchmen in succession were elected 
to the papacy. Italy meantime was neglected and overrun with 
war. At length in 1378, on the death of Gregory XL, the great 
tthism broke out The Romans elected Urban VL, a Neapo- 
litan, the French elected Oement. The one resided at Rome, 
the otlicr at Avignon. France, a part of Spain, Scotland, and 
their dependencies acknowledged Urban; the rest of Europe 
bllowed the party of Clement The people of Castile were 
Clementines, while the Portuguese were Urbanitcs. The order 
rf Dominicans was equally divideil in those kingdoms, and it 
dected two rival vicars. Tlie confusion of the Church could 
Bcaroely have been greater when, in the year 1409, the two great 
factions were again divided, and a third was formed. The 
quarrels of the rival popes, Benedict XTII., at Aviguon, and 
Gregory XII., at Rome, engaged the attention of a council held 
it Pisa, which excommunicated both the pontiib, and in their 
place elected Alexander V. Benedict and Gregory agreed, how- 
ever, on one point — to treat the council with contempt The 
one sought the protection of France ; the other, of the king of 
Na|de8. Alexander v. died soon after his election, but a successor 
was immediately chosen by the cardinals who had met at Pisa, 
and John XXIII., a Neapolitan, claimed the papal throne in 
1401. Thus three popes, each of whom anathematized the other 
two, demanded the allegiance of the Churcli. A state of thing* 
80 fiill of peril and of scandal could not last In self-defence, 
the civil |K)wer was compelled to interfere; and, with the 
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ezoepliim of the fiictioiu kadefii tlM cl«gj of all 
anxious for repose. In 1414 the Oooncil of Oonili 
moned ; the Emperor Siginniind wis p waept with many of As 
Gknnan prinoes^ and aU the states of Buopa w«re rafnsen^ 
their amhawadotm, John himself althm^ he had oonvohdl 
the oooncil, wa% on the 29th May, 1419^ fimnaUy depossi 
<»i aoooont of ▼arions crimes of wludi he was alleged to hsis 
been guilty. Gregory sent in his Tohmtaiy rrisgnstion ; Bea^ 
diet alone remained to be dealt with ; and he too^ ai a kfar 
sesnon of the council, on the 86th July, 1417, was also depose^ 
and Martin V. elected sole popa Benedict refused to sobndt; 
and on his death, which ooconed in I4SS, the drqp of his jmlf 
attempted to perpetuate the sdiism, by electing Muno^ a 
Spaniard, under Uie title of COement VIII. ; but he soon » 
signed his pretennonfl^ and in 14S9 the bfoadi finally dosed wf^ 
and Martin V. was left in undiqiuted p os M SS Jom of the papaqr. 

One subject absorbed the attention of the Churdi of BosM 
during the whole of the fifteenth oentuiy — the progress of henaf 
and the means of its suppression. There was a large party, in 
the bosom of the Church itself, who were conscious of its fiuilts 
and longed for reformatioD. Their influence may be traced at 
the Council of Constance in two decrees; the one of whidi 
viudicates the authority of general councils, while the other 
asserts that even the Roman pontiff is subject to the decisions (A 
the universal Church. The council admitted the necessity of a 
general reform. It is not probable that it would have revised 
the creed, or to any great extent remodelled the constitution d 
the Church. It woidd have confined its labours to the retrendi- 
ment of some luxuries, and the suppression of the old abuses o: 
simony and clerical incapacity and sloth; but the pope, now secun 
in his seat, abruptly dissolved the council in 1418, promising 
that within five years another should be called for the exprea 
purpose of the reformation of the Church. In consequence th( 
Council of Basle met, but not till 1434 ; it was adjourned U 
Fcrrara in 1438, and afterwards to Florence. But nothing wa 
done of the least importance; the cardinals and pope woul< 
moke no concessions to the rising spirit of inquiry and die 
content. They determined that severity was the method b; 
which tho peace of the Church and its unity must be preserved. 

The opinions of Wickliffe were widely spread, not in Englani 
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only but upon the continent of Burope. They had already been 
oondemned in two provincial councils at London and Oxford ; 
yet Wicklifie, protected by the Duke of Lancaster, had died in 
peace: The Council of Constance felt it necessary to anathema- 
tiie his memory, and, in consequence of their decree, his bones 
were dug from their resting-place, after half a century, and 
pablicly burnt John Huss had imbibed his principles : he was 
frofessor of divinity in the university of Prague, and a preacher 
IB that city. He was a man of gentle and persuasive eloquence, 
of an afiable deportment, of great learning for the times, and of 
I stout heart In vain did the archbishop of Prague denounce 
Us doctrines as heretical : he was confessor to Sophia, queen of 
Bohemia, and Wenceslaus, her husl)and, protected him from 
harm. In the year 1408, the lieads of the university resolved, 
■nee they could do no more, to expel the Wickliffites. Huss 
maintained his ground, at the head of a great number of the 
itodentSy and the papal party withdrew to Leipzig. He was 
DOW installed rector of the university of Prague ; his influence 
extended over all Bohemia, and the principles of Wickliffe were 
everywhere avowed. Simple women as well as men discussed 
the doctrines of the Qospel, and, still worse, declaimed against 
the usurpations of the pope. Huss, who had been already sum- 
moned by the pope to appear before him and answer for his 
conduct, was now again cited before the Council of Constance. 
Had,he listened to the entreaties of the people of Bohemia, he 
would have disobeyed the mandate ; but, trusting to the safe- 
conduct of Sigismund, both for his journey to Constance, his 
rcsidenoe there, and his secure return, he appeared before the 
council. He was immediately seized — pronounced guilty of 
heresy, and, on his refusal to recant, given over to the secular 
ann,and burnt alive on the 16th of July, 1415. Braccioiiui, 
who saw him suffer, admits that he endured the agony with the 
utmost fortitude, expressed in his last moments sentiments 
worthy of the (}ospeL He died exulting. His friend and asso- 
ciate in the work of reformation, Jerome of Prague, was seized 
and put to death soon after by a similar process. The council 
juitified its conduct towards Huss in a decree which asserts, 
"that by no laws, either human or divine, is it right to observe 
either oath or promise to the prejudice of the Catholic faith." 
The history of Spain in the fifteenth century is little nioru 
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tbanthehiiloiyortlieSiMiikhlnqiiislM^ WImd, towaidg tk 
doM of ihe century, the petty ldii|[domi of the f^ln^mnU ^^^ 
united under Ferdinand and Twhella^ a gmid inquiaitor vii 
appointed for the wfaola of Spain, and the holy office beouwi 
great national institution ; hot it waa admitted with iiihiiai 
reluctance into Caitile and AnagML In the lattor kingdo:i 
many of the noUea were of Jewidi deacent. and their anccilflBl 
had aufbred from the InquiattioiL An appeal waa made in nh 
toihepope^and the aawiination of Aibuei^ the gimnd inqmBtt 
followed. A magnificent monument was erected to his meiDiiy 
by the two aovereigna, and he waa beatified by the pope. Tk 
authors and accomplices of the crime wete betnjed, and tmr 
hundred victims were sacrificed in vengeance to Us memoi)^' 
Inhere was scarcely a angle fimily in the three first oidenif 
nobility which did not fiirniBh at least one of its memben to As 
anto-da-fdy wearing the habit of a penitenii 

Torquemada^ bishop of Barcelona^ now received his commiMi 
as special inquisitor from Rome. His dreadful fanaticism wai 
appalled by no consiclerations whether of policy or of pity. To 
eradicate heresy at whatever cost of individual su£fering, or 
national disgrace, was his commission. The unbaptized Jem 
were expelled from Spain ; they were accused of persuading the 
new Cturistians to apostatize, of crucifying children on Good 
Friday, and of poisoning the Christians by means of their own 
physiciana They offered thirty thousand pieces of silvfer to 
Ferdinand, promising to live peaceably and to comply with an] 
regulations he might think proper to impose, on the sole condi 
tion of being permitted to remain his subjects without abandoning 
their faith. Ferdinand and Isabella seemed willing to consent 
when Torquemada appeared before them with a crucifix in hu 
liand. ** Behold your Saviour !" he exclaimed ; ** take him and sel 
him ! Judas sold his Master for thirty pieces of silver, youi 
highnesses are about to do the same for tUrty thousand.'* Thi 
Dominican triumphed ; a decree was issued, on the 31st o 
March, 1492, by which all the Jews were compelled to leav< 
Spain within four months on pain of death. They were for- 
bidden to carry their gold and silver with them ; but they might 
exchange it for merchandise, which of course from its bulk ooulc 
not so readily be removed. According to Mariana, the greai 
Spanish historian, a Jesuit of the sixteenth century, eight hun- 
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dred thousand Jews quitted Spain ; and if the Moors who emi- 
grated to Africa, and the Christians who settled in the New 
World, are added to the number, we shall find that Ferdinand 
■nd Isabella lost, through these measures, two millions of their 
■ulgects. Bemaldez, a contemporary historian, afiQrms that the 
Jevs carried a quantity of gold with them, concealed in their 
pnnents and saddles, and even in their stomachs, for they broke 
vpthe ducats and swallowed them. A great number afterwards 
Rtumed to Spain, and received baptism. Some too retiumed 
faun the kingdom of Fez, where the Moors had seized their 
■oney and effects, and kille<I even the women, to take the gold 
which they expected to find within them. Innocent VIIL pur- 
lued the wretched fugitives with a bull, issued at the desire of 
Torquemada, commanding all governments to arrest, them on pain 
of excommunication ; but happily little attention was paid to it. 
Xot satisfied with these severities, Torquemada obtained a brief 
from Rome prohibiting bishops of Jewish origin from interfering 
in the proceedings of the Inquisition. Althougfi bishops were 
especially excepted from the jurisdiction of the holy office, he 
accused two of the Spanish prelates, of JcAvish descent, of heresy. 
One of these, Davila^ bishop of Segovia, had held that office for 
thirty years, when he was summoned to Some ; but he was 
kindly received by the pope, and no charge appears to have been 
Rstained against him. Aranda, bishop of Calahora, and presi- 
dent of the council of Castile, was also summoned on the charge 
rf heresy ; his father had been a wealthy Jew, and the real in- 
tention was to confiscate his property. He was condemned in a 
secret consistory, and died in prison. Such was the terror of the 
Inquisition, that gentlemen of high birth volunteered to become 
fiaailiars of the holy office to seciure themselves from danger. 
Torquemada travelled with fifty of these familiars, his body- 
guard, on horseback, and two hundred more on foot. His bar- 
barity placed his life in continual danger. The pope himself was 
alarmed at the complaints which reached him, and tliree times 
was the colleague of the grand inquisitor sent to Rome to defend 
his conduct At length Alexander VI., weary of continual 
damonis, partially superseded him, on the plea of his great age 
and infirmities, by naming four other inquisitors possessing equal 
jwwers with himself. In 1498, Thomas de Toi-quemada, the first 
grand inquisitor of Sp»iin, died. Ferdinand and Isabella became 
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poiBe<»ed of the kingdom of flmiuMfa ■bout fbii period, 
Diego Desa^ the new inquiBlQrp mm nutnieted to wield 
terron of the Inquisition in the kingdom raoenflyaoqairBd. 
{H^ded eight yean over the tribunal, and his fiotimB « 
beredthiu: 2^500 heretics bamt alifo, and 896 in efijgj, 
S4,952 condemned to difliBrant penanoe& Nor did this 
the whole of Spain. Cianeroa presided at the aame time 
the Inquisition of Oastile and AnagoiL In elefen jeanbe 
demned 52^855 individual^ of whom S,6M wetebornt aGiei 

When the sixteenth centmy dawned, the Roman see i 
in pleasing virions of perfect triumph and of a hmg 
"" There appeared/' says fiither PanI, the hirtoriaa of the 
of Trent^ ^ no uigent cause to convoke a council, nor wss 
likely to happen for a long space.** The complaints of 
churches^ he proceeds to tell u% against the gnuMkor of the 
see seemed absolutely to be appeased, and all the kii^doos 
Western Europe were not only in communion wifh Bome, but 
strict subjection to Jier. ** A few Waldenses lingered on the odai ' 
of the Alps and Pyrenees, impious and obscene men from whoa 
nothing was to be feared The hatred of their jaous neigfabomi 
kept them in complete subjection.'' He speaks of the Picsidi 
and Hussites of Bohemia with similar contempt, and the LoUaid- 
ism of England was unworthy of his notice. Some danger of a 
schism there had been ; for Julius 11., who was more a soldier 
than a priest, had quarrelled with Louis XII. of France^ and 
tliiindered an excommunication against him. The French king^ 
supported by several cardinals, withdrew his allegiance ; hot 
Julius opportunely dying and Leo being created in his stead, he 
reconciled at once with admirable ease both the kingdom of 
France and the insurgent cardinals; and thus a fire wss 
quenched which threatened, in the judgment of £Either Paul, to 
have burned up the Church herself. (Hist Council of Trent^ 
lib. 1.) 

The surface was unruffled, it is true, but dangers were already 
lowering which only the infatuated could refuse to see. There is 
a pitch of corruption in public affidrs which, in the decrees of 
Providence, is alwajrs suicidal. There is an audacity in vice, once 
reached, fh)m which men in public stations are never permitted 
to escape. This pre-eminence in guilt the papacy had at length 
attained. Alexander Y I. occupied the papal throne. The history 
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of his popedom as written by Muratori, Fleury, and other Roman 
Catholics^ has been described as certainly the blackest page in 
the history of modem Rome. When elected in 1492, a Spaniard 
by birth, daring, adventurous, of most licentious habits, he was 
already the fEither of four 8on& Lucretia, an only daughter, 
rivalled her father's profligacy. Of his sons the second, Caesar 
Boi^a, is illustrious in the annals of guilt ; and his crimes are to 
some extent those of the papacy itself, inasmuch as he was made 
archbishop of Yalenza and cardinal, when his vicious disposition 
was notorioua He was suspected of the murder of his brother ; 
and, soon growing weary of the slight restraint which it imposed 
upon him, he resigned the office of cardinal and joined the king 
of France, by whom he was created duke of Valentinois. His 
career was rather that of a ferocious ruffian than a brave soldier; 
his prisoners were murdered ; the female captives taken at Capua 
were sold as slaves, or reserved for his own palace at Rome. His 
life, in short, was a career of the most atrocious crimes, which he 
completed, according to general tradition, by poisoning the pope 
his. father. Of this last act of wickedness various accounts are 
given. It has been said they both drank, by mistake, of poisoned 
wine which they themselves intended for one of the cardinala 
A court thus ruled, a Church administered by such hands, how- 
ever smoothly the stream might glide, must have been from the 
nature of things in peril of some high disaster. 

But the magnificent pontificate of Leo X. retrieved the fortunes 
of the papacy for a time, and moulded its character anew. Yet 
it did nothing to avert the impending crisis of the Reformation ; 
it rather showed its absolute necessity. Giovanni, the second 
son of Lorenzo de Medici, sumamed the Magnificent, was elected 
pope in 1513 at the early age of thirty-seven. On a subject so 
well known as that of his life and character it is unnecessary to 
enlarge. His tastes were refined, his disposition generous, nis 
attainments considerable, his abilities unquestioned. To religion 
he made no pretensions ; his whole life was one of refined intel- 
lectual sensualism. All that he conceded to the clerical office 
was a decent submission to its forms. Yet he was ambitious to 
extend the power, as well as to enhance the splendour, of the 
church. Since the year 1438 the French Church had been 
governed under a law of its own, called the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which, besides rejecting other encroachments of the popes, wrested 
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from them the patronage of the bishopricks^ which, with the greater 
monasteries, had been vested m the kings of Franca Leo induced 
Francis I. to abandon the Pragmatic Sanction and substitute t 
concordat in its place. It was with difficulty the parliament of 
Paris was induced to register the edict. At length it did so under 
a solemn protest, in which the University of Paris and the desgj 
joined ; and thus the rights of the Qallican Church were lost In 
every direction the claims of the papacy were rigidly maintainfld. 

It was the childish ambition of Leo to construct a Chrietiaii 
temple which should throw into the shade the grandest monumeDti 
of pagan Rome. The idea was curious, and of a jueoe with aD 
his character. He had a boyish admiration of classical antiqiiity. 
He would have reformed the city, the Italian states, the chmdi 
itself, after the classical model. To this caprice we owe Luther's 
theses and the reformation. To raise the neceasaiy funds for 
the erection of St. Peter's, his v&st cathedral, he was compdled 
to resort to the expedient of selling indulgences. Q^many, 
now populous and rich, was expected to yield a liberal harvest. 
Tetzel, the Dominican monk, was intrusted with a mission the 
result of which has been told in the article on the Lutheran 
Church. 

On the subject of indulgences a short digression may be 
allowe^i. 

They were first issued by Pope Urban XL, A.D. 1100: he 
granted plenary indulgence, and remission of all their sins, to 
every person who should fight in Palestine to regain the sepulchre. 
His example was followed by his successors for several centuries ; 
and, as the zeal of the crusaders flagged, they granted indulgences 
to those who, unwilling to fight themselves, would maintam a 
soldier ; a condition which vfOA easily commuted into the payment 
of a stated tax, and thus indulgences became a vendible com- 
modity. In process of time similar indulgences and pardons 
were granted to those who took arms against heretics, or against 
those states which were in hostility to the see of Rome. From 
these indulgences an immense revenue was extracted. Clement 
VI. proclaimed a jubilee, in the year 1350, when indulgences 
were issued to a vast extent to all those who should either visit 
Rome, or perform certain vows or penances, or, failing in these 
duties, contribute liberally to the Church. This was the origin 
of the papal jubilee, which is now celebrated every twenty-fifth 
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Leo, whose treasury was exhausted, consulted his able 
cier Lorenzo Pucciy cardinal of Sante Quatro, who suggested 
Deral issue of indulgences throughout Christendom, to be 
bed to all who would pay for them, and to be valid both for 
liTing and the dead ; freeing the former from penances, and 
atter Grom the pains of purgatory. In the execution of this 
rprise, if Leo erred, his apology, as given by Father Paul, is 
: — ** That many of the indulgences formerly made by pre- 
dig popes had causes more unjust and were exercised with m^ 

) avarice and extortion." The thoughtless generosity of Leo M 

leed the traffic to additional reproach. The indulgence was ^'- - 

tiflhed in 1517, and before any part of it had reached his 
exchequer, the revenues expected from various kingdoms 
already been given away, — those of Saxony to his sister 
[dalen, the wife of Cibo, a son of Innocent YIII. The 
neas of preaching the indulgences was intrusted to the bishop 
mbold, and by him again to those agents, however worthless, 
» were likely to raise the largest sums of money. The 
ninicans imdertook the work which the more respectable of 
clergy had refused. Of these men Tetzel was the most 
oriousL They were in general worthless persons, who spent 
ir time in taverns, or in places of resort still more disre- 

[he real value of these indulgences was a question much 
tated at the time even amongst the Canonists themselves. 
I attempted to settle this amongst other difficulties, in the 
I of 1520, in which Luther was summarily condemned. But 
boll had very little weight with theologians, for Leo was well 
Kwn to be unacquainted with divinity. His death, which 
mred in 1521, made way for Adrian, a pontiflF of a diflferent 
meter, profoundly versed in the learning of the church and of 
Canonists. Four opinions were held amongst good Catholics 
o the value of indulgences : some believed, with Luther, that 
f were merely a release from ecclesiastical censures ; a 
>Dd party held that they availed, if the purchaser was truly 
titent, for the pardon of sin ; a third that their efficacy was 
olute, and limited by no such condition ; while a fourth 
tntained, with Tetzel and the Dominican monks of Saxony, 
t there was a fund of merit treasured up in the church, and 
nbuted by means of these indulgences, by virtue of which all 
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nils of the living and dead, part, pretent, and to oome^ 
instantly remitted. Sante QniUio tecominended Adrian to gift 
hiB apostolic sanction to eadi of the four opinions; thus leatim'' 
the question open, but in eflfeci aft the same time absohi^f 
Luther. The pontiff was deeply peqpleied. The qneiliaB, 
while it agitated Germany, filled Borne itself with nwesanei 
If indulgences had no spiritual efficacy the Chuidi of Bam 
must be remodelled ; the popes must abandon the daims of st 
least five hundred years ; they must allow themselTes lislib to 
error in spiritual things^ and those, too^ of the highest nuHnent 
They might even be compelled to submit to the decrees of • 
general council Yet there was no altemativa Gennai^ hi 
now, to a great extent^ renounced its allegiance. The nsv 
opinions were spreading rapidly in Frsnce. The LoDank is 
England gave uneasinesa Adrian lesdved upon a geaflnl 
council ; and the Council of Trent was the consequence of then 
distractions. 

Adrian himself was disposed to acknowledge many faults in 
the Church, and to reform glaring abuses. He openly admitted, 
by his nuncio at the diet of Nuremburgh, the sins of priests 
anil prelates and some abominations even in the holy aee. 
Such candour was unwelcome at the court of Rome. Cardinal 
Voltorra resisted all change : governments fell by making con- 
cessions: severity had crushed the Waldenses; crusades, not 
reformations were the proper cure of heresy* Distracted by 
opposite opinions, and overwhelmed with anxieties, Adrian died 
in September, 1523. It was not till the 13th of December, 1545, 
that the Council of Trent actually assembled. 

It was convoked at Mantua by Paul III. in 1537, but pro- 
rogued in consequence of the war which ravaged Italy. It met 
at length in 1545 at Trent, as a neutral ground on the borders of 
Germany, and easy of access from France and Spain. The re- 
formers of Germany, France, and England were summoned to 
appear by their bishops, but all of them refused, remembering, 
as they said, the fate of Huss at the Council of Constance, and 
denying the right of the bishop of Rome to call together general 
council& The apprehensions of the Protestants were not un- 
founded. The year 1545 was signalized both by the meeting of 
tlio Council of Trent and the massacre of four thousand unresist- 
ing Waldenses at Cabriers and Merindolo, the latter in the 
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pope's own territories. Neither the emperor Charles V. nor 
Francis L of France entered cordially into the project; the 
former still hoping by negotiation to recover the Protestants of 
GermaDj, while the latter was secretly assisting them ; the two 
monarcliB being at war with each other. The council was formed 
when only ten bishops had arrived; and on the 13th of De- 
cember, when the pope's bull was read convoking the council and 
proclaiming a jubilee, only twenty-five prelates were in attendance. 
In the session of January, 1546, besides the papal legates and 
the cardinal of Trent, there were present four archbishops, 
twenty-eight bishops, three Benedictine abbots, and four generals, 
or heads of religious orders. These forty-three persons con- 
stituted the general council. The two archbishops were merely 
titulars who had never seen their churches— Olaus archbishop of 
Upsal ; and Venante a Scotchman, archbishop of Armagh : 
about twenty divines were present as spectators. The king of 
the Romans sent an ambassador, the cardinal of Augsburg a 
proctor ; and ten gentlemen watched over the secular interests 
of the cardinal of Trent. Thus opened a council whose decrees 
were to give law to Christendom, restore the Church to the 
afiections of the Protestants, and pmify all its disorders. The 
council sat, though with several intervals while its sessions were 
prorogued, for eighteen years ; it was not finally dissolved till 
1564. Its canons and decrees were then, by a bull of pope 
Pius IV., declared to be the statutes of the Catholic Church. All 
graces, privileges, and indulgences whatever, at variance with 
the decrees and statutes of the council, are revoked, made null 
and void, and reduced to the terms and limits of the council 
itself. By a second bull, dated November, 1564, the Tridentine 
decisions on matters of faith were reduced into the form of a 
creed, since known as that of pope Pius IV. To this creed 
all ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome subscribe, adding the 
sanction of an oath. It contains a summary of the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome as they are now professed. After reciting 
the Nicene creed it proceeds thus : — 

" 1. I most firmly admit and receive the apostolical and eccle- 
siastical traditions, and all other observances and constitutions of 
the Church. 

" 2. 1 admit also the sacred Scriptures according to that sense 
which holy mother Church, to whom it appertains to judge of 
VOL. II. o 
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halh kolden nm) f^lll holds : nor vHl I oror mscive And iDt^jipn^ 
UMm, ollierm^' di&u aocordin^ to the un^ninioiifi cx>nfiCDt of the 
Fmllim. 
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tikewiw, tbal tWv aro tntly %ud proper^ 
icntA of the new law» in^ituted by our Lord Jesoi 
CSiriii» and i^dcfssnrr for ihv f^vatioti of nmnkiD'l, thougii not 
all of tham to eTery one ; QAmcW, Baptism, Contirmntloii^ ttu 
BiidiHn^ Pcnanop, Eitreme TJoctkODf Ordcn^ aDd UaItIidod?; 
and thai Uiey confer jD^raoe; aocl ihat of these aa^unaiitiB^^ 
Oonfinnatioti, and Onion caiinoi be repeated vf ^ 

reoeiTo also and admit the rooeiTed and approved , 
rites of the C^tbolie Cburdt, in the aolemn adroinifltration of &II 
the afofOMid Hacrainents. 

• 4 I embrace aod receii^e all things, aod every thing, which 
have been defmed an J doilaA.^ by the holy Council of Trent, con* 
cemii^^ original e^u and Ju&tiiication. 

" 5. Furtbir, I profriw that in the mass is offered unto God « 
true, proper, and propitiatory sacriiiice, for the li\ing aurf the 
dead; and that in the most holy sacrament of tbe Euchark 
there is really, truly, and ^bstantially the body anJ h1i.M>d, 
together with the soul and diyinity erf" our Lord Jesus Cfanst; 
and that a oonTersicm is made of the whole substanoe d the 
bread into his body, and of the whole substanoe of the wine into 
his blood; which conversion the Catholic Churdi calls IVansnb- 
stantiation. 

" 6. I confess, also, that under one kind only is reodved the 
whole and entire Christ, and the true sacrament 

*' 7* I strenuously maintain, that there is a puigatory, and 
that the souls detained there are assisted by the prayers of th< 
faithful 

" 8. Likewise, that the saints, who rdgn together witl 
Christ, are to be venerated and invoked, and that the] 
offer prayers for us to Qod; and that their relics are to b 
venerated. 

'' 9. I most firmly declare, that the images of Christ, and o 
the ever-Virgin, mother of Qod, as also of the other saints, are t< 
be had and retained ; and that due honour and veneration are t< 
be shown to them. 

^'10. I affirm alfo, that the power of indulgences was left b} 
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Christ in his Church ; and that the use of them is very sahitaiy 
to Christian people. 
, " 11. I acknowledge the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
\ of Rome to be the mother and mistress of all churches : and I 
pomise and swear true obedience to the Roman pontiff, suc- 
cenor to the prince of the apostles St. Peter, and the vicegerent 
dp Jesus Christ 

" 12. Further I do, without doubt, receive and profess all 
things which have been delivered, defined, and declared by the 
[ maed canons, and oecumenical councils, especially by the holy 
! Council of Trent ; and all things contrary thereunto, and all 
t bnesies of whatsoever kind, which have been condemned, re- 
jected, and anathematized by the Church, I in like manner con- 
demn, reject, and anathematize. 
" This true Catholic faith, out of which no one can be saved, 
1 which by these presents I profess and verily hold, I, N. N,, do 
fromise, vow, and swear, most firmly to keep, and confess (by 
CW's help) entire and inviolate, to the last breath of my life ; 
and that I will take care, as far as in me lies, that the same be 
kUen, kept, and preached by all who are subject to my control, 
or who are connected with my charge. 
** So help me God, and these the holy gospels of God." 
No point was more laboriously discussed, or, according to 
fcthtf Paul, presented more difiBiculties to the Tridentine theolo- 
giuig, than the doctrine of justification by faitL Luther's 
opnions were collected in twenty-five articles, which, after 
mitore deliberation, were all of them condemned. Nothing 
•lipears more simple to an English reader than Luther's method 
ofitatinghis views on this subject : the Tridentine fathers found 
Aem difficult to understand. With the sacred Scriptures they 
hd little acquaintance, and their reading amongst the schoolmen 
Uped them not at alL " The opinion of Luther," says father 
PImiI, " concerning justifying faith, concerning the distinction 
between the law and the gospel, and of the quality of the works 
depending the one on the other, was never thought of by any 
ithool writer, and therefore never confuted or discussed ; so that 
tke divines had work enough, first to understand the meaning of 
the Latheran propositions themselves, and then the reasons by 
whidi to refute them. That faith justified must be true, no 
doubt, for it is said and repeated by St. Paul ; but to resolve 

o2 
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what that faith was, and how it made men just, here lay the 
difficulty. Faith had various meanings ; some gave nine, others 
to the number of fifteen. How faith justifies, perplexed them 
further, and with this, the whole doctrine of good works. One 
point was never touched, that is, whether a man is justified and 
then obeys the law, or whether he first obeys and then is justified. 
In one opinion all the Tridentine fathers at last agreed ; that to 
say, as Luther did, that only faith justifies is a proposition which 
may be taken in various senses, and all of them are absurd." 
Their decrees appear in thirty-three canons (chapter xvi, session 
vi.) ; and so long as these are received as the standards of the 
Church of Rome, it is impossible, were this the sole ground of 
difference, for any Protestant Church to return to her com- 
munion. When the council broke up, and its decrees were puh- 
lished, the Reformation had extended to Great Britain; the 
labours of ( alvin had established it in France; the S%*iss re- 
formers hail achieved their work ; the Lutheran Church had 
attained what proved to l>e the summit of its power. The papacy 
had lost its hold upon some of the most powerful nations of 
Western Europe ; and, in short, the Reformation occupied, wth 
regard to its territorial triumphs, the ground on which it stands 
in the nineteenth century. 

Five years before the council assembled, Paul IIL decider] 
on a mea.sure even more fruitful of result*? than the decrees of the 
Tridentine fathei'a By a bull which bears date in 1 540, he con- 
stituted the order of Jesuits. Ignatius Loyola was their founder. 
Like Dominic, and Francis of Assisi, a Spaniard ; in his youth a 
soldier, who had won distinction at the siege of Pampeluna. Here 
he was wounded, and his conduct on his recovery was such as 
would, in later times, have placed his insanity beyond dispute. 
His story, as told by Ribadaneira, his firet biographer, is that of a 
fiery enthusiast with a disordered mind. He read during his hours 
r)f suffering and convalescence the * Life of (.-hrist,' the ' Lives and 
Martyrdoms of the Saints/ a traiislation into Spanish of the 
* Flos Sanctorum ;' and, aspiring to rival their devotion, resolved 
to expose liimself to penances and sufferings such as they had 
undergone. He distributed his property to the poor, bound up 
his wounded limb with a piece of cord, threw his armour and 
military decorations upon a mule, and set forth on foot in a 
pilgrim s garb under a vow to walk barefooted to the holy sepul- 
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jure. At Montserrat he overtook a Moresco, or Spanish Moor, 
iell npon him unprovoked, and nearly killed him, only because 
be was an infidel. In the chapel of the convent at Montserrat, 
be knelt three days and nights cased in armour, and had a vision 
oommanding him to devote his life to the service of the Church. 
He then took up his abode in the neighbouring hospital of 
Maniesa with a company of beggars, whose society he courted. 
Seven hours a day he prayed upon his knees. Thrice a day he 
wmiged himself. His food was a crust from the filthy wallet of 
ene of the mendicants. For four months he performed no ablu- 
tkms, and was at length shunned by the poorest of the fraternity 
u a foetid and loathsome mass of impurity. Having begged his 
mj to Jerusalem, there he was foiled in his great object ; for 
tbe prior, fearing that his indiscretion might provoke the Maho- 
■etans to some act of violence, forbade him to appear in the 
Wy city, and commanded him instantly to return. He reached 
Buoelona in 1524, and placed himself as a pupil in the public 
gnmmar-school, sitting on the same form with the boys, to leani 
the first rudiments of Latin, and receiving at his own desire the 
■me corporal chastisement. For ten years he begged his way 
through the Universities of France and Spain, submitting to the 
»08t unnatural hardships, and keeping in sight, his one object, 
tfce honour of the Catholic Church. At Paris, in 1534, he formed 
Us first society, which consisted of six members, of whom one 
itt Francis Xavier. Six years were spent in perfecting its rules, 
obtaining fresh adherents, and preaching from place to place 
ttioiigh southern Europe. His fame had preceded him to Rome. 
Tbe aTisterity of his life, his public sermons, his romantic history, 
iuB squalid dress and haggard looks, soon made a deep impres- 
■on ; and when with his few companions he offered his services 
to Paul III., the pontiff was already prepared to embrace them 
with alacrity. The papal chair was beset with dangers ; the great 
wvereigns of Europe viewed its enormous power with jealousy ; 
it was by no means certain that the approaching council would 
uoi attempt to limit its prerogatives. The new society of Jesus, 
w they now styled themselves, offered their services to the pope 
in the same spirit in which a former generation had devoted their 
fires and fortunes to the recovery of the sepulchre. There was 
all the romance of chivalry ; and this was mingled with intense 
devotion to the Church, which seemed to them inairnate in the 
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popedom. They had already taken the three monastic vows of 
cliastity, poverty, and obedience ; they added a fourth, implicit 
obedience to the pope ; they would obey all his commands ; they 
would bind themselves to be absolutely at his disposal; they 
would go at his bidding into every country under heaven, to 
certain imprisonment, or to certain death, without inquiry, with- 
out cost, and, when required, with the profoundest secrecy. 

The popes felt the value of their new allies, and loaded them 
with honours. Paul III. limited their number at first to sixty, 
but the prohibition was soon removed and they increased rapidly. 
He gave them leave to make their own rules and constitutions^ 
to elect their own general, to hear confessions^ to absolve and to 
excommunicate, in all places whatever, without consulting the 
local bishops or other ecclesiastical authorities, and to receive 
laymen as well as priests into their order. He enlarged even 
these privileges in subsequent bulls, empowering them to depose 
or change their general without consulting the i)apal see; to 
absolve lieretics ; to excommunicate delinquents and punish 
them ; to exercise all episcopal functions, to ordain, confirm, dis- 
pense and consecrate ; to disguise themselves in any such dress or 
habit, as they pleased ; to be exempt from secular jurisdiction, and 
from all tithes and taxes due to the Church. Julius III., who 
succeeded Paul, authorized them to erect universities wherever 
they pleased, and to confer whatever decrees they chose ; and 
Pius IV. confirmed all their previous grants and privileges. Six 
Jesuits represented the order at the Council of Trent, and did 
not fail to give the assembled fathers an early intimation of their 
power. By a rule which was rigidly observed no speaker ooai- 
pied more tlian half an hour. A Jesuit, on a matter of no import- 
ance, spoke for a whole day ; another followed the day after, and 
repeated almost ver])atim the same wearisome harangue. Tliey 
were deputed, they said, by the pope, and it was not for the 
council to prescribe rules to them. Pius V. gave the Jesuits the 
right of entering into any university in Christendom and giving 
public lectures, to which all the members were bound to listen. 
Gregory XIII. still further enlarged their powers ; he gave them 
their own judges and advocates, made them the papal librarians, 
oonimitted the Index Expurgatorius to their keeping, and autho- 
rized them to correct, change, expunge, and burn such books and 
manuscripts as they deemed proper. 
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The CM)nstitutions of the Jesuits were published by uutliority 
at Rome in 1558. The society consisted of priests and lay 
members; but the great principle pervading the laws of the 
society was the same for both, namely, the separation of all its 
members from the duties and relationships of common life ; even 
tho love of kindred was denoiinced as sinful. The novice, who 
nuooDced his property in order to join the society, was not al- 
kwed to ^ve it^to his relations, it belonged to the order. Not a 
letter could be received or written without being shown to the 
SQpeiior. Every secret of his heart must be revealed to the con- 
fessor of the society before the candidate was admitted ; and the 
nperior himself reserved the right of hearing confession when 
neceflsary. Obedience usurped the place of all other motives and 
iSi9ctioDS, and it was blind and absolute. No Jesuit was per- 
mitted to aspire after any higher rank or station : the ecclesias* 
tics of the order renoimced the dignities of the Church ; the 
secular, if he entered the society unlettered, might neither learn 
(oread nor write without permission of the superior. All right 
of private judgment was renounced ; " and let each member 
persuade himself," says one of the constitutions, " that he ought 
to be governed and moved by his superior, even as though he 
were a lifeless body." The power of the general was in some 
req)ecttf greater than the pope's, since he alone could wield this 
obedience, and that without responsibility, and for life. He had, 
however, assistants in every province ; but they had no power to 
interfere beyond the terms of their commission. He appointed 
the presidents of provinces, colleges, and religious houses at 
pleanire; he admitted members and dismissed them; he ab- 
solved and punished. Still he was subject to some restraints. 
All the members of the society formed one great council ; the 
general might always ask their advice if he thought proper ; but 
if a change in the constitution of the order, or the dissolution of 
existing houses were desired, this could only be done with their 
consent. There was also a body of assistants not nominated by 
the general, who exercised a constant supervision over his con- 
duct ; and an admonitor, whose special office it was to reprove 
or caution him ; and, in case of any gross delinquency, the assist- 
ants were empowered to summon the general congregation, which 
might then proceed even to pronounce a sentence of deposition, 
and to elect another general 
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The piofbuiit) secrecy wbir-b tlic J^^miitJi obwnre, and wlsich ii 
impcMed apoti Uu. in id ihf^ir cx^n^tiuttioiu, wbiW it iuu qo JouU 
oontribated lo tbeir fistoaishtng nioocflves, bat «t tbe »me tlmi 
creeled the U^irker^t suspicioai* A Jirsuit Kas bi^m thought 
oapeble of ev^ry crime ; there is iio conceivable foriD or gnilt of 
which 80oietir'<i or mea are capftblo, which has not beea JllegeJ 
against theoi by Froteataut, aad eroii by fiotnaaCubotic whtem 
A volume euttUefl ^Secnta Momta ftxtetotis Jeou,* profomig 
to oontain thi^ ^cv^t inatnjctlo[i& of the ordetj was reprinted by 
a Proteataot txHik^U^r at Aiitwi^rp, in tbe nev^uteenth centuiy; 
H was agaaiL ri^priiatHl iu KugUnJ^ iu Latin aad Englidi, ia 
172S. This wi/rk dmHt^Ui of ft^veut«^n chupt^m^. U i« a mfl5te^ 
piece of fcii<:y fli VL>itl of prinnpUf ; it t^xpbijn.H >uiJ tcficbct; tlw 
whole medianiMn of fnuul wid cunning; anil is witbout cioep- 
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conip(.niHiuni of deceit Riid be&rtlesneHB oa tbe 

The novice is instructed bow to ftigu tb« 

to excite oompaaaion ou account uf his 

how t':^ worra himfielf into the con^deiae of tbe uiwu*- 

how to S(»w dissent on in families ; bow to obtain the 



property of rich w^idows ; and bow, iu abort ^ to establish the 
interests of bis order upon tbe ruins of buman happiness anil 
social life. But the Jesuits deny that the * Secreta Moniui ' is 
authentic ; and they have always been consii^tent in their protes- 
tation that H libels their order, Tlio question is revived hs 
often as the raonJity of tbe Jesuits is called in question, ouJ 
there is but one way in which it can really be set at rest : a 
society whicfj is found in every civilised state, interfering in 
national, reli^ioiw, and even domestic inatter»> among friends and 
foes, must eitlitr lay l«ire its bosom to the world, as did tbe first 
preachers of Christianity, or it must be content to lie for ever 
beneath the worst suspicions. If the charges brought against the 
Jesuits are false, it is not the malice of others, but their own mys- 
terious silence which is alone in fault 

From this order the reforming party expected the regeneration 
of the Church, the popes the restoration of their power, and all 
true Catholics a triumph over heresy. Nor were they entirely 
disappointed. When Ignatius died, his company numbered 
thirteen provinces, exclusive of that of Rome, and seven of these 
belonged to Spain and its dependenciea The Inquisition, imder 
Charles V., had relaxed nothing of its vigour : during the reign 
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of Ferdinaud and Isabella it had burnt twenty thousand heretics, 
and banished nine hundred thousand ; during that of Charles V. 
it was introduced into the Low Countries ; it was supported with 
all his authority in Spain and Sicily ; and he was only prevented 
by an insurrection from establishing it at Naples. After all, he 
regretted nothing on his death-bed, but his sinful lenity to 
Luther and the heretics. Yet, even in Spain, the Jesuits were 
already supplanting the Inquisitors of St Dommic : they wielded 
a more formidable weapon ; they planted schools in every city, 
and in a few years monopolized in Spain, as well as the rest of 
papal Europe, the education of the young. America was just 
discovered, and the Jesuits had entered on their mission in Brazil 
and Paraguay. Francis Xavier, with a hundred missionaries, 
had penetrated the East Indies from Qoa to Japan. Abyssinia 
was the seat of a provincial who aspired to rule its ancient church, 
and who succeeded in overthrowing its ancient dynasty. France 
was reluctant to receive the Jesuits, and contained only one col- 
lege regularly formed. Germany was divided into two provinces 
Into England the Jesuits, except by stealth, were not allowed to 
force their way. So early and so rapid was the progress of the 
society. Viewed with fear and wonder, and received in the most 
papal countries with distrust, it proceeded unchecked on its 
march of triumph. Henry III. of France was stabbed by a 
priest ; Henry IV. was assassinated ; the life of Elizabeth of 
England was threatened ; and in each case suspicion, if not 
proof, rested on the Josuits. Still their influence grew amidst 
universal dread or hate. The gunpowder plot, in 1605, they 
avowed as their ovm device ; and Mariana, in his book dedicated 
to the king of Spain, defended the doctrine that it was meri- 
torious to remove heretical princes by assassination. Yet, ac- 
cording to father Ribadaneira, in the year 1608 the society 
numbered 10,581 members, with an annual revenue of two mil- 
lions of crowns. At the close of the sixteenth century it had 
thrown into the shade Franciscans, Dominicans, the parochial 
clergy, and all the other agencies on which the court of Rome 
liad so long depended. 

The history of the Roman Catholic Church diuing the last two 
centuries and a half is so complicated with that of European 
politics, and with the growth of those colonial empires which 
have started into life beyond the seas, that it becomes impossible 
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to trace, within a limited space, any but the most importani 
events. Our narrative henceforth becomes a summary, and m 
must bo satisfied to notice only those occurrences whidi hav« 
left some abiding impressions on the character or the constitution 
of the Church of Roma 

In 1622 the famous congregation de Propaganda fide wu 
founded by Gregory XV. It consisted of a number of cardinals 
assisted by a secretary, a notary, an officer of the InquiaitioD, 
and a few priests, and was designed to propagate reU^on in 
foreign parts, to conduct the missions which had already been 
established, and to form new ones in every part of the world. 
The example of Gregory was followed by Urban VIIL, who in 
1687 added a college for the education of young men destined 
for foreign missions. They were instructed, not, like the old 
monks, in liarbarous literature and school divinity, but in sdenoe, 
m the philosophy of grammar, and in languages. The same 
zeal for the conversion of the heathen extended into France, 
where in 1663 a congregation of bishops and other ecclesiastics 
was founded at Paris for the education of Christian missionaries. 
Another society appeared in France in 1644 under the title of 
the Congregation of the Holy Sacrament. These were followed 
by other associations of less note in different countries for pro- 
moting the cause of the Church amongst the infidels. They were 
all in subjection to the parent congregation of Gregory XV. at 
Rome. Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, Capuchins, were em- 
ployed abroad- But the Jesuits were the most successful A 
bitter warfare was waged between the Jesuits and the other 
missionaries, not unlike that which two hundred years before 
had raged between the monks and the parochial clergy. The 
Jesuits accused the Dominicans of want of zeal, and the Domini- 
cans replied, accusing the Jesuits, with bitter invectives, of 
corrupting the doctrines of the church to promote their own 
ambitious purposes. South America and the East Indies were 
the two theatres on which the amazing influence of the Jesuits 
over savage natures was conspicuously displayed. Early in the 
seventeenth century the Catholic Church was reared with ItaUan 
splendour in South America. There were five archbishopricks, 
twenty-seven bisliopricks, four hundred monasteries, and parisb 
churches in proportional numbers, besides two magnificent cathe- 
drals. The Jesuits timght grammar and the liberal arts to the 
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children of the Portugaese ; a theological seminary was added 
for students for the ministry ; meanwhile the mendicant orders 
undertook the humbler task of instructing the aborigines. These 
monks taught them to read and to sing, to build houses, and to 
cultivate the soil. The disposition of the native Mexicans, as 
represented by all travellers of that age, was guileless and affec- 
tionate. They held the priest in profound respect; when he 
visited his parish he was received with the ringing of bells and 
strains of music; flowers were strewed in his path, and the 
mothers held out their infants to receive his benediction. The 
simple converts were never weary of attending mass and singing 
vespers ; they had a talent for music, and took delight in deco- 
rating their churches. They were extremely susceptible to 
firndful impressions; in their dreams, the Jesuits tell us, they 
beheld the joys of paradise. The queen of heaven appeared to 
the sick in glory and majesty, surrounded by youthfiil attendants, 
who brought refreshment to the feverish sufferer. The only 
hindrance to complete success was that of which later missionaries 
have had but too much reason to complain, the bad example of the 
European settler& The East Indian mission had been founded 
by Francisco Xavier in person. He laid the foundations of a 
church in India and Japan, but his zeal sought new fields of 
enterprise, and he died in sight of China. But other leaders 
scarcely inferior to him in devotion or in enterprise occupied his 
place, and the work of conversion had never been allowed to 
flag. It received fresh life when Gregory XV. canonized at the 
same time the founder of the order and his great disciple. The 
pope's motives are explained in the preamble to his bull : — " At 
the time when new worlds were just discovered, when in the old 
Luther had risen up in arms against the Catholic Cliurch, the 
soul of Ignatius Loyola was inspired to found a company which 
should devote itself specially to bring about the conversion of the 
heathen and the return of heretics. But of all its members 
Francisco Xavier proved himself most worthy to be called the 
apostle of the new-discovered nations. For this cause both are 
now to be received into the catalogue of saints." 

The successes of the Roman Catholic missions in Japan, so far 
as the number of converts is concerned, throw into the shade all 
other triumphs of Christianity. The mission was undertaken in 
1529 ; fifty years afterwards the Japanese converts were esti- 
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mated aithn^e buudred lfaoa«m<) ; mnd betivMn tbe yv^sa^ 160} 
and 16SS not fewer lUad twu huadrod and tliirty niuo dMnuud 
men ImftiMn^l lu Siam. &nd even in Oiiuo, the J««uiti orit 
with equal utitcot^mi Thew nations sec mod ou the point <X 
emhtmciog tlie fuith, and the papal couti boked forward to t^ 
time when Hin milliouB of the East ^uld prortnUe tlkenif* Itw 
befofe the k^^i of St. Peter'* uicoeaftor, and Uje Church. Bm\M 
new triam]^ Khuuld forgt'l her vaxatioos in Wt^iern En»>p6. 
Bat the brilliant pro«poct {m\i^\ crvtyn mt^re fuddeuJy tlian it hai 
i^peared. A relcntl«4n perseeiilion extui«gui«h^ the Japanen 
Chuitdi in bloud. From Chinft tha muteiottanes woi« t!X}te!li«df 
and almost ervry tnce of tht;ir litlKiun» vanished. Of ;Ji iheit 
snooeMes soan^f^ly luiytktng now reuuiins but the nominal Chritn, 
tianitj of the Cingaldio^ wbo^ ratatnin^ joma Christian noti«wit 
wonhip Baddha and Vishnu, and a fnw thousand native Rumin 
CaUudicSy oonvert^ from the native Syrian Church in the ncigb* 
bourhood of C%o&. 

The cause oi tbf mpid triumph of their missions, their sudden 
collapse and premature decay, has been investigated by writers 
of every cla&s wiih a diligence proportioned to the importance d 
the subject The Jesuits eiplain their auccesses by a referenw 
to the Haintly jceul and oonguinmate wisdom of tlie gfreat af>o£tlei 
of their ordt r. They a»cribe thetr deftjats to the intri^es of 
Protestants, and t}ie jealousy of rival missionaries of their ova 
Church. It is prubaUe there in mme truth in these apologies, 
Protestants, no doubt, would caution the Wrbarian courts against 
their insidious visitors ; and rival Dominicans would naturally 
thwart an order whose assutuption and arrogance were intoje- 
rable. In tltis way difficulties were, no doubt, created ; but it 
may be questioned whetlR-r they were of so grave a character m 
to end in the destruction not only of the Jesvdt minion anes^ 
but of the missionary work itself in every regiou of the East 

It is alleges! against them, that iniiitead of instructing their 
converts in iha pure doctrines of Christianity, ihey t^iught a 
corrupt system Ixjth of religion and morality, and made the 
duties of the Gospel perfectly consistent viHth the iDdulgenoe of 
every vicious passion. They not only tolerated but encouraged 
in new converts the observance of heathenish custom^ however 
lewd. And ihviT ingenuity waa eroploye^l in showing how, with 
a little conti^vancCi huUben superstitions might be ma<Ie to ^ 
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wear a Christian dress. With regard to their own conduct, they 
were accvised of avarice and ambition. They engaged in the 
pursuits of commerce with avidity, and accumulated large sums 
by methods inconsistent with fair dealing. They were constantly 
involved in civil affairs, and were charged, wherever they ap- 
peared, with sedition and intrigue. Their restless love of power 
grovelled in the lowest arts of bribery and servile adulation, and 
soared in the loftier regions of civil war and sanguinary revolu- 
tions Even Rome itself felt some alarm as it regarded their 
formidable power. The sovereign pontiff was often driven to 
govern them by submitting to their dictates, and making their 
acts his own. It was only when his decisions coincided with 
theirs that they were treated with respect The decline of their 
influence in the East was heard with secret pleasure at the 
Vatican ; and if the triumphs of the Ohurch were lost in China 
and Japan, there remained the consolation that, at least, the 
janissaries of the Church were crippled. 

The relations of the Gallican Church with Rome always stood 
upon a very different footing from those of the countries south of 
the Alps and Pyrenees. Ever since the wars of the investitures, 
the French kings were tenacious of their rights. These were 
comprehended in a code termed the " Regale ;" which included, 
with other matters, the collation by the crown to all benefices 
which l>ecame vacant in the diocese of a deceased bishop before 
the nomination of his successor. Louis XIV. now sat upon the 
throne. He had already, in 1662, on a slight quarrel with the 
pope, marched his troops to Italy, and exacted a humiliating 
peace. As a true son of the Church he could not chastise its 
head, but he had no scniple in fighting against the pope in his 
temporal capacity as an Italian sovereign. It speaks loudly for 
the assumption of the papacy that Innocent XI. should have 
courted a contest with such a monarch as Louis XIV. on the question 
of the Regale. The pontiff fought with the ancient weapons, — 
edicts, bulls, and threats of excommunication. Louis, following 
the example of our Plantagenets, forbade the introduction of the 
bulls, and threatened death to those who should either publish 
or obey them. It was a mere war of words, for the age had 
passed in which papal anathemas were terrible. At length, in 
1682, the king assembled a convocation at Paris It consisted 
of thirty-five bishops and as many deputies. The ancient doc- 
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trine of the GdlicHi Chmdi ««■ 
which were rabmitted to the dmgf wmd the 
Fruice on the enthority of the eonvooetioii ao m 
of fiuth. The propontioui wen theee : — 

1. That neither Si. Peter nor hk ■nceewori have 
from God any power to intedera^ diraettjr or indiiecQy, in 
eonomis the tempord intcmti of prinoea and ■ ofetrign 
that kings and prineea cannot be de p oaed by eoderiaatica] 
rity • nor their mibjecta forced from the aacred obl^ation of fidi 
and allegiance, by the power of the Orarch or ^ boDs of 
Roman pontiff 

2. That the decreet of the Oouwil ofOonrtaace, which nf 
sent the authority of general onnnrila aa aoperior to that of 
pope, in qiiritual matten^ are a p profod and adopted fay i 
Qallican Chmdi. 

& That the mlee, coetom^ inathatioo^ and oheervanoei 
have been received in the QalKcan CSrardi, are to be 
inviolable. 

4. That the decimons of the pope, in points of £Edth, are not 
fallible unless they be attended with the consent of the Chardl 

The pope in vain protested against ihe decisions of the couM 
auti forbade the execution of its decree& The Gallican Chin 
maintained its independence as thos asserted till it was 
away in the revolution of 1789. 1 

The stoiy of the Jansenists of Fort Boyal would deaerve atMl 
tion as a romantic episode, had it no ftffther bearing upon thf 
history of the Church of Rome. < 

Early in the seventeenth century Madame de St. Amand 
abbess of Port Royal, in the neighbourhood of Paria. Her 
were remarkable for intellectual endowments: her brothtf 
Antoine Amaud, was the greatest controversial writer of t9 
age; her father, a distinguished advocate, had contested tl 
rights of the French Church against the Jesuits in the fon^ 
and with the pen. The abbess sustiuned the reputation of }m 
name. To a masculine decision of purpose and force of miiv 
she added feminine gentleness, a cultivated mind, and giS 
devotion. Port Royal was no exception to the careless state ina 
which all monastic establishments had fallen, and she determine 
to reform it The rules which she adopted were severe. TC 
nuns practised austerities such as Benedict and Dominic enforce 



Kut the iutelligence of the abbess imparted a peculiar character 
to the foundation over which she presided. It was n*o less a 
school of letters than a school of piety. She drew around her a 
body of men, who sought retirement at once for the purposes of 
religious devotion and of the highest intellectuat pursuits. At 
the head of these was her brother ; his associates were Nicole, 
IPascal, Le Maistre de Sacy, and Tillemont Parisian society in 
a dissolute age bore witness to the purity of their lives, and the 
press soon proclaimed their learning and industry. The writings 
of the Port Royalists created the Augustine age of French litera- 
ture ; and, stooping to the lowest capacities, they sent forth ele- 
mentary books, and works on education, which for more than a 
century were in general use in the best schools in Europe. The 
Jesuits viewed their rising influence With deep jealousy. Between 
them and the Amauds there was the ancient feud. The education 
of the young was the most powerful instrument the Jesuits pos- 
sesRed for the aggrandizement of their order : they had engrossed 
it ; and the Port Royalists, in one bold attempt, had now wrested 
it from them. The Calvinistic theology of Port Royal was a 
farther oflfence ; and at the middle of the century the Jesuits, it 
became evident, had resolved that nothing less should satisfy 
them than the destruction of Port Royal. The conflict lasted for 
more than fifty years, duiing which it assumed the forms we 
shall now briefly describe. 

First of all, the morality inculcated by the Jesuits, their 
demand of absolute submission, their defence of the most criminal 
actions when done with a view to the interests of the Church, 
their claim not merely to guide but to subjugate the conscience, 
were exposed with the keenest wit and argument by A maud, and 
his greater ally Pascal, in the voluminous Morale Pratique des 
J^suites of the one, and the incomparable Provincial Letters of 
the other. Underneath this controversy lay another of wider 
extent and of far more importance, inasmuch as it concerned the 
true nature of religion itself. The Port Royalists were Jansenists, 
and Jansen taught the doctrines of Augustme, known in modem 
times as Calvinism. On the doctrines of grace and predestination 
the Jesuits were committed to the contrary opinions, and on this 
ground a war of doctrine raged between the parties. Jansen died 
in 1638, but five propositions extracted by the Jesuits from his 
book, were sent to Rome and condemned by Innocent X , in the 
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Die Jesuits pursued their triumph ; the Jansenists were crushed, 
uid in 1709 the convent of Port RoyaJ was levelled with the 
pound. Thus perished the most persevering and systematic 
aSbrt to bring about internal reformation which the Church of 
Borne has ever seen. The hideous profligacy of France during 
the Orleans' regency followed the triumph of the Jesuits and the 
deitruction of Port Royal ; and to this again the Revolution of 
1789, in which tlie Church and monarchy were h^st I 

A few Jansenists remained. At the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century they were ably represented by Quesnel, a Dutch 
pMtor, who published his well-known work, * Moral Reflections 
on the New Testament,' in 1708. It was thought worthy of 
opedal reprobation, and Clement XI. condemned one hundred 
Mid one propositions extracted from it as blasphemous and 
keretical, in the famous bull Unigenitus. The Jansenists asked 
ir a general council to decide the question ; and the parliament 
flf Paris, and some of the French bishops, were dissatisfied ; for 
Ae bull was inconsistent, in several particulars, with the rights 
of the Galilean Church. But the regent Orleans, in 1720, gave 
tile sanction of the court to the papal edict, which had now been for 
■Ten years a subject of constant dispute. It was ordained, and the 
fuliainent of Paris was prevailed on to register the decree, that 
tiie constitution Unigenitus, received by the bishops, should be 
observed by all orders of people in the French dominions ; that 
BO university or incorporated society, and no individual of any 
description whatever, should speak, A\Tite, maintain or teach, 
directly or indirectly, anything repugnant to the ordinance, or to 
the explanations given of it, by the dignitaries of the Gallican 
Oiorch ; that all appeals and proceedings against it should be 
deemed void ; and that the courts of piirliament and all the 
judges should assist the prelates in the execution of spiritual 
eensures. Under this last blow the Jansenists expired. 

In the month of February, 17G9, Lorenzo Ganganelli was 
elected to the papal throne. If the volume of letters wliich bear 
Us name be genuine (a point which after much controversy pro- 
fanor Banke appears to have decided),* he was a man of many 

• In his ** History uf the Poixis," vol. iii. p. 212 note. Amongst other 
icauns, " because they K'or the dtanip of an oripnality, a peculiar turn of 
Ikn^t, unchanged under all the circumstances of life, such as no one coulJ 
bw invented <»r for^'c*!.** Tins ahmc wouUl Ik» suflicient. 
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virtues, disinterested, catholic, gentle in his oonduci yet firm m 
his determination, and alwa}-8 in pursuit of what he believed to 
be the interests of truth With him the Church, that is the 
papacy, was not the grand idea. One of still larger dimemaoiii 
occupied his mind, the honour of God and the welfiokre of mankiiuL 
He took the name of Clement XIV. 

The Jesuits in every country in Europe had accom{diahed 
their own disgrace. Protestant literature had left them &r 
behind, and Protestant universities had taken the higher brandies 
of education out of their hands. Their politics were odious; 
Choiseul, the prime minister of France, detested theoL The 
bankruptcy of a mercantile house oomiected with the Jesuit^ 
involved a multitude of other failures, and the sufferers appealed to 
the courts of justice. Louis XV. was unable to save the order from 
the indignation of his people ; and on the 6th of August, 1762, 
the parliament decreed the suppression of the Jesuits in FranoeL 
Carvalho, the minister of Portugal, was bent on their expulsioa 
They were charged with an attempt to assassinate the king in 
1758 ; the rack and other torments were turned against them; 
and they were expelled the country under a tempest of popular 
rage. Even Spain and Italy refused to allow them to remain. 
All the great Catholic countries in Europe remonstrated with 
the pontiff, and demanded their suppression. On the 21st of 
July, 1773, the order was abolished. "Inspired, as we humbly 
trust," said the pope, " by the Divine Spirit, urged by the duty 
of restoring the unanimity of the Church, convinced that the 
company of Jesus can no longer render those services to the end 
for which it was instituted, and moved by other reasons of pru- 
dence and state policy which we hold locked in our own breasts, 
we abolish and annul the society of Jesus, their functions, houses, 
and institutions." What further reforms Ganganeili meditated 
were cut short by his death, in September, 1774, — it was said, by 
poison administered to him in a cup of chocolate during his 
celebration of the mass : a report from his physicians denied the 
fact without satisfying the public mind. The annual cursing and 
excommunication of heretical princes and others, by the public 
reading of the bull. In coena Domini, was discontinueil throughout 
his pontificate ; it has been since revived by his successors, and 
is now practised at Rome on Maundy Thursday, in the presence 
of the pope and cardinals, and a vast assemblage. 
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The storm was now preparing which was soon to burst over 
Europe. The progress of infidel opinions was feebly met in 
ftanoe and Italy, by damnatory bulls and lists of books pro- 
•cribed. The Church was no longer feared ; succeeding events 
ihowed how little she was loved. Joseph, the German emperor, 
before the French revolution broke out, suppressed upwards of a 
thousand monasteries, forbade the purchase of papal dispensations, 
ud declared himself supreme ii^ all the secular affairs of the 
Church. From Austria, the spirit of independence was commu- 
nicated to Tuscany and Naples ; and in a short time, most of the 
German principalities asserted their independence by various acts 
Texations to the papacy. But the French Revolution appeared, 
and in its surging tide these minor conflicts were forgotten, while 
the papacy itself seemed on the point of ruin. At the earlier 
periods of the Bevolution, the National Assembly aimed only at 
the assertion of its own independence. But its claims became, 
day by day, more urgent. It declared its right, in 1790, 
to dispose of the estates of the Church as national property • 
sabstitated popular election for the installation of bishops under 
the concordat, and salaried the priesthood by the state, seizing 
npon the Church properties in return. The monastic orders 
were suppressed, vows dissolved, and dioceses altered, at the will 
of the government. But all this was transient The Revolution 
advanced ; Louis was dethroned and executed, a republic pro- 
daimed, and religion under every form denounced. The Gal- 
ilean Church was turned up by its roots, and not a trace remained. 
The campaign of 1796 placed Italy in the hands of France : 
Borne was invaded, and the Vatican invested It was in vain 
that I^us YI., an old man of eighty, implored that he might die 
where he had lived ; he was told that he could die anywhere. 
The room in which he sat was stripped and plundered ; the ring 
was torn firom his finger ; and at length he was carried off to 
France, where he died in August 1799. A new century dawned, 
and the papal throne was vacant : it was fondly believed among 
Protestants, that the choir of St. Peter would never be occupied 
again. 

In the history of the world there has been nothing more sur- 
prising than the sudden renovation of the Church of Rome. 
During the last half* century, she seemed to be at the point of 
death ; she has reinstated herself in her long-lost dignities, and 
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asserts and wields a power, hx less, it is true, than that whidi 
she once had, but immeasurably greater than that whid die 
possessed during the two previous centuries. Her renovated life, 
the agents by whom it was produced, the means by which it was 
sustained, and the results to which it was made subservient^ will 
form perhaps, in some future age, a marvellous and instmctiTe 
history. 

On the 13th of Uarch, 1800,. a few timid cardinals assembled 
in the church of St. George at Venice and elected Pins VIL 
pope. The battle of Marengo followed, and Napoleon wu 
virtually master both of Franco and Austria. He determiDed 
that in France the Church should be restored. But his terms 
were hard. He insisted on the alienation of the Church lands, 
valued at no less than four hundred millions of francs ; and the 
clergy henceforth were to be paid and appointed by the State. 
The pope on the other hand was allowed to retain the right of 
canonical institution, to its full extent. Pius VII. yielded a 
reluctant consent, and the concordat of 1801 was the couse- 
(iueuce. Still no monks were permitted, nor any religious vows. 
The regulations concerning marriage, introduceil into the rivil 
code, were also at variance with the principles of the Church. 
The concordat was published in Paris in 1802, not without 
much opposition from the theologians and canonists at Rome. 
Yet, in 1804, Pius VIL complied with Napoleon's request, and 
came to Paris to lussist at his coronation. He was suffered to 
return to Rome. But Italy had now become a dependent king- 
dom, and it suited the views of Napoleon to keep the pope in 
his own power. He demanded to be allowed to nominate a 
third of the cardinals, and made other claims which Pius at length 
determined to resist ; he was in consequence torn from his capital, 
and lived for some years a prisoner at Fontainebleau, possessing 
the title of pope, but >\'ith scarcely a shadow of real power. By 
degrees his consent was gained on all important points to the 
emperor's demands, and a second concordat was framed at 
Fontainbleau in 1813 on the preliminary condition that the 
pope should not return to Roma Napoleon fell in 1814 ; the 
Bourbon dynasties of France and Spain were restored ; and the 
continent resumed the territorial aspect of the previous centur}*. 
Pius VII. revoked the last concordat, received back the States of 
the Church which had been wrested from him, and on the 21st 
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[ay, 1814, re-entered Borne in triumph. '' This,'' says 
le, '* was the commencement not only of a new age for the 
1, but of a new era for the holy see.*' 

,was now evident that Pius VII. had resolved to govern in the 
ii which had animated the Vatican in the fifteenth century. 
» of his first acts was the re-establishment of the Jesuits ; it 
I followed by another not less significant, the restoration of 
I Inquisition, which at once began its work in Spain. In 
jpfioia new bishoprics were founded, in Tuscany monasteries 
Miestored, in the kingdom of Naples the clergy were again 
id under the control of the Vatican. The Qallican Church 
fkced in 1815 in a state of dependence on Rome unparal- 
in any former age. The power of the Church and of the 
dynasties was harshly used ; there seemed to be a 
Mt between the two ; the Church was engaged to crush the 
Kberties of nations, the restored dynasties were, in return, 
|bld the Church however extravagant her pretensions. Re- 
followed in Spain and Italy, and in 1820 the peace of 
was again in danger. But the power of France and 
was sufficient to repress the insurrections of Italian 
and Spanish patriots, and for some years longer the 
of legitimacy and of the Church of Rome prevailed. 
1 1829 the Roman Catholics obtained in England a repeal of the 
8 by which they had been, since the revolution of 1688, ex- 
from both houses of parliament The nation was averse to 
laeasure, which was carried by the influence of the duke of Wel- 
|fam in the House of Lords, assisted by Mr. Peel in the House 
Commons. It was viewed with great apprehension by many 
tte statesmen who had presided, during a long and stoimy 
ioiat the councils of George III. In the House of Lords, the 

t of York, the heir apparent to the throne, had two years 
> protested against the introduction of such a bill, with deep 
|Mkm. It was his last address, and left a great impression on 
bution. ** Should this bill pass," exclaimed Lord Elldon, who 
iibeen high chancellor for a quarter of a century, " the sun 
[Ingland will set for ever." The statesmen by whom it was 
feodaced had in former years been loud and frequent in their 
|OBtion to it. The two arguments which induced the parlia- 
Mttoaoquiesce were these: first the apprehension of danger 
in Ireland ; and secondly, the hope that the Church of Rome 
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had abandoned her exclusiye daiins and peraeculing prindpiet 
The revolution of July, 1830, in France onoe more cripi^ed tl» 
papal party. During the seventeen yean of Louis Pbdlii^ die 
Church of Rome rather retained its position than gained ficih 
victoriea It was part of the cautious policy of that sovereign to 
uphold the clergy in public estimation, and yet to oomitenct 
their power. Another revolution followed, in 1848, and the 
dynasty of the house of Orleans was at an end The convolsioos 
in Paris were repeated in almost all the capitals of Europa it 
Rome the populace rose upon the pope and assassinated hii 
prime minister on the steps of the Vatican. Pius IX. esoiped 
upon the coach-box of the Austrian ambassador, di^ruisedast 
servant in livery. The Inquisition was torn open, the Vatican 
was ransacked. A republic was proclaimed, and for a wfade 
year the pontiff lived in exile. In France, too, a repubUc was 
proclaimed, and Louis Napoleon was chosen president He 
furnished an army to the pope, who possessed themselves of 
Rome after a short siege, and Pius ventured to return. The 
republic was dissolved within three years, and Napoleon III. 
elected emperor by the suflBrages of the people. The army of 
occupation still remained at Rome, nor to this day has it been 
withdrawn. At present the pope is indebted for his throne, 
l)orhaps for his life, to the presence of his French allies. The 
influence of the Church has greatly increased in France since the 
revolution of 1848. At present her position in France and 
tlirough the whole of Christendom, is that of an institution which 
seems to be conscious of no decay, struggling intensely for the 
recovery of all that it possessed in the days of Hildebrand or 
Innocent III. and often with success. 

In England, the Roman Catholic Relief Bill of 1829 removed 
the last of the disabilities imposed upon the worship, or the civil 
rights, of Ronmn Catholics. Except in the mattclr of their 
exclusion from parliament, those disabilities had long had no 
real l>eing. The passing of this momentous law was immediately 
followed by visible signs of renewed activity and zeal. Churches, 
colleges, monasteries, and schools, sprung up with amazing 
rapidity. In the first year of the present century there were 
about sixty Roman Catholic chapels and two colleges in England 
and Wales, and no religious houses. In the year 1830, these 
institutions amounted to upwaids of six hundred ; they have 
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anoe increased to more than eight hundred Magnificent col- 
eges exist at Stonyhurst and Oscott; and the cathedrals of 
MTestminster and Birmingham, though poor in comparison with 
3tir mediaeval structures, far surpass in size and internal splendour 
Mny Protestant churches of recent date. For the last quarter of 
a century the condition of the Church of Rome in England has 
been that cf perfect security, and unquestionably of great succesa 
That success, however, has dazzled the leaders of the Church, 
and brought on a conflict with the government and the Protestant 
fiseling of England which is not likely to subside. In 1851, the 
pope consecrated Dr. Wiseman cardinal archbishop of West- 
minster. The prelate signalized his introduction to his new 
honours by a pompous address, in which he declared that " he 
governed, and should continue to govern," the several counties 
which comprised his bishoprick under the authority committed 
to him by tiie holy see. At the same time the Roman Catholic 
bishops ostentatiously appeared in public in their episcopal 
costume, and assumed titles such as those which belong to our 
Protestant bishops as barons of the realm. The Protestantism, 
and with it the indignation, of the people, was roused ; scenes 
with which London had been once familiar were again enacted ; 
the pope was dragged in mock triumph through the streets, and 
hung in effigy amidst jeers and laughter. Scarcely a parish in 
England which did not express its indignation in burning the 
pope or his popular representative Guy Fawkes. The govern- 
ment, indignant if not alarmed, allayed the public irritation by 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, rendering it penal to usurp eccle- 
aastical authority, or to assume or use the offensive titles. But 
a heavier blow followed ; the attention of wise and thoughtful 
men of all parties was concentrated upon this aggressive move- 
ment What principles did it enunciate, and what did it por- 
tend ? Were the claims of the pope to govern England to be 
admitted ? Was the progress of the Church of Rome consistent 
with national liberty ? Our ablest divines took up the question 
in its theological bearings, and in Westminster Abbey and many 
other churches, sermons worthy of the best days of the English 
pulpit were again heard by thronging crowds on the long-forgotten 
topics of the pope's supremacy, the canon law, and the Romish 
doctrine of the sacraments. The Church of Rome had raised up 
against herself a new race of combatants. The English clergy of 
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>USSIA, (JHURCH OF.— The Sdavonic nations were the 
^ last of the European family to receive the gospel Its light 
sached them through the Eastern Church. The Germans 
ttempted their conversion at various times on the shores of the 
UtiCy but, unfortunately, their weapon was the sword ; and, as 
ike heathen tribes resisted, they were either exterminated or 
nduoed to bondage, by whole provinces, and their lands divided 
■M>ngst the bishops and nobles who were forced upon them. 
Cbristianity became hateful as a badge of slavery, and con- 
■qnently made no progress. But the tribes bordering on the 
Sea came into frequent contact with the Greeks, some- 
it is true, in hostile collision, but more frequently in corn- 
intercourse. Many Sclavonians entered the service of 
At Greek emperors, and several of them occupied places of high 
M at Constantinople in the sixth and seventh centuries. The 
Qotfs and Servians, from the north of the Carpathian moun- 
Ino^ were the first Sclavonic nations amongst whom Christianity 
Mi established. The sovereign of Bulgaria was converted in the 
jmr 861, and the real foundation of the Sclavonic Christian 
Qiiirch was laid by the translation of the Scriptures. The 
Moravian prince, Rostislav, in 863, requested the Greek emperor 
Id send him learned men, well acquainted with the Sclavonic 
kngoage, in order to translate the Scripture and organise public 
lonhip in decent forms. Tlie emperor sent Methodius and 
Oonstantine, or Cyrillus, who composed a Sclavonic alphabet, 
mi translated the Psalter, the Gospels, and the Acts of the 
ipostles ; they also rendered the Liturgy of the Eastern Church 
■to Sclavonic ; and these ancient translations are those still in 
m in the Russian Church. 

Hie name of Russia, which since the time of Peter the Great 
\u been substituted for that of Muscovy, was first heard in tlie 
imth century. Ruric, the captain of a band of Scandinavians 
cdled Russes, founded a state on the Baltic Sea by the conquest 
rf several Sclavonic and Finnish tribes, the capital of which wa.s 
Hofgorod. During his reign two Scandinavian chieftains are 
■id to have been the means of introducing from Constantinople 
the religion of the Eastern Church. Be this as it may, there aie 
■tay traces of Christianity since about this period amongst the 
Sdavonians and their Scandinavian conquerors. Under teachers 
lent to Kioff by the patriarchs Photius and Ignatius, the Greek 
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Church found many converts in Russia. Monkish Cables saeti 
that the rapid spreEid of the new religion was chiefly owing to 
the miraculous preservation of a copy of the gospels, which when 
thrown into the fire lay uninjured, till it was removed by a 
faithful confessor over whose body the flames had no power. 

For above a century paganism continued to prevail in Biisml 
The conversion of Olga, the widow of Buric's son, prepared tbe 
way for its final overthrow ; and firom her reign may be jnopeily 
dated the introduction of the Greek Church into the northern 
parts of Europe ; though a long period elapsed before the pre- 
judices of her pagan subjects finally gave way and Christisnitj 
was firmly established. The accounts of this interesting change 
are presented to us by monkish writers, and we must be content 
to receive the simple statements which gratified their own cre- 
dulity. Awed by the solemn rites of Christian worship, whidi 
while yet a pagan Olga had witnessed at Kio£f^ she was corioas 
to be made acquainted with its doctrines. The Greek clergy 
seized the opportunity to describe in lively colours the wondos 
of the church of Saint Sophia, and the splendours of the religion 
taught and practised at Constantinopla Olga resolved to visit 
the great seat of religion in the West, and receive instruction at 
what she conceived to be the foimtain-head of truth. Delighted 
with her discoveries she became a Christian. She was instructed 
and baptized by the patriarch himself, who also became ber 
sponsor at the font Returning home she hastened to attempt 
the conversion of her son ; but her efforts seemed to fail. The 
ridicule of his courtiers, and the scorn of a rude soldiery, had 
more weight than the prayers and tears of his mother, and 
Vlailimir the Groat took his seat upon the throne a pagan, ad- 
dicted to the gross vices of heathenism. But his enterprising 
spirit began to show itself. Curiosity, or perhaps some higher 
motive, led him to investigate the diflTerent religions of his sub- 
jects. In an empire stretching from the shores of the Baltic to 
the Black Sea in one direction, and from the peaks of the Cau- 
casus to the Carpathian ridge in the other, — a territory including 
Mahometans, Jews, Greeks and Latins, — tliis was no easy task : 
be commissioned ten men for the purpose. The worship of the 
Eastern Church has always been addressed more to the ear tliaii 
the understanding, and is more fitted to please than to instruct. 
In Russia it is to this day conducted in the original Sclavonic 
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tongue, of which, it may be easily imagined, the hearers can 
onderstand but little. The messengers from Eioff chanced to 
enter the stately church of Saint Sophia while the patriarch was 
performing the service. The stillness of the worshippers as the 
swelling notes rolled along the nave, the gorgeous robes of the 
piiestB, the rich curtain that divided them from the people, half 
disclosing the blaze of numberless lamps, the chanting from a 
tbousaml voices, and above all, the solemn sense that seemed to 
.pervade the assembled multitude, aU combined to render the 
msne impressive to the rude strangers. Full of wonder and 
admiration they returned to Vladimir, and related all that they 
kad witnessed. Their descriptions, aided by the address of the 
Qreek envoy, Ck>nstantine, fixed his choice. In Vladimir we 
must remember, the ignorance of a savage, the ferocity of a pagan 
soldier, and the awakening conscience of a half-taught, yet pro- 
bably sincere, convert were all combined. He was shown an 
icon, or picture of the day of judgment ; his mind was filled 
with horror at the representation of unbelievers struggling in 
the flames of perdition, while the Christians in glory stood gazing 
at tiieir misery. He resolved at once to be a Christian ; and, to 
prove his sincerity, devoted his sword, in the true spirit of a 
cnisader, to the honour of Christ, and vowed to make war upon 
the infidels. After besieging Kherson, he married a Greek 
princess, and was baptized by the name of Basil. Soon after he 
returned to Kioff, and the baptism of his twelve children fol- 
lowed. An edict was issued for the destruction of idols and idol 
templeB throughout his dominions ; and his subjects were com- 
manded to receive baptism, for which the example of Olga had 
in some measure prepared them. Churches rose up in all direc- 
tionS) the first of which, built of stone, was dedicated by Vladimir 
himself with great solemnity. 

The «troke by which the pagan usages, rooted in long habit, 
were thus swept away almost by a breath, is rendered more re- 
markable from the peculiar condition of the people. They 
were composed of different tribes, kept together neither by 
conmion institutions, nor by any regular system of government, 
but only by the bond of allegiance to a sovereign, whose authority 
seems to have consisted in levying tributes, the payment of which 
depended as much on the caprice of the subject as the.power of 
the ruler. 
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The Arts and refinement of Gneoe hegui to be vilued a 
Kioff Even before the eatabliahineiit of idigion n fiffwtnntm 
teroouTBe with Ccmstuitinople had imbued the Scbfonie tnln 
with some degree of aTersion for idolatiy. AGennas aimaliA k 
1018 speaks of its churches and maiket-plaoes aa livalliiq; thiM 
of Con8tantino|de in elq^anoe and wealth. At the death if 
Vladimir in 1015, a oonsidersUe nmnber of Greek tnden hi 
already made it their abode. 

Taroslav, the next Bnssian monarch, bniH ooo^q n ts^ whiekhi. 
filled with Cheek sdiolars and artists : under his ^i«M?twn naf 
works now in use were translated from Qreek into the flrlsmifl 
dialecta In following up the attempts of his pagan aneotei 
against Constantinople his fleet was burnt by the Gbeeks^ and Ui 
land forces after a desperate resistanoe met with a aevera defail 
at Varna. Warned by this resistance the RnssianB did not 9ffm 
embark on expeditions against the Cheek empira Ton If 
intestine struggles, and weakened by the rivalry of popular cUeA^ 
the surc-essors of Yaroslav were without the means of nnitiiif 
their forces for foreign enterprise. 

The government of the Christian Church in Russia remained 
for centuries in the hands of the mother church. The patrisni 
of Constantinople consecrated the first archbishop of Kioff about 
the year 900. Greeks and Russians indiscriminately filled the 
office, the Russian candidate being selected by a synod of Russian 
bishops ; but the sanction of the patriarch of Constantinople wm 
necessary to confirm the election. The Russian patriarchs resided 
at Kioff till the destruction of the city by the Mongols, when 
they transferred their residence to Moscow. At the invasion of 
the Mongols, A. D. 1250, Christianity was in danger of being 
rooted out ; many of the churches and convents were destroyed, 
and the clergy were plundered or put to death ; but as the power 
of the conquerors became more firmly established, they endes- 
veured to regain the favour of the Church by exempting the 
clergy and all persons connected with the churches, as well as 
their families from those taxes and 8er\'ice8 to which the rest of 
the conquered nation was liable. 

Many of the highest offices in the Church were filled by Russian 
nohles ; its wealth and influence scjemed to offer a security not 
else where to bo met with. Multitudes, goaded by the oppression 
o{ their barliarous masters, sought for that refuge in the pale of 
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the Church, which the retirement of their own estates ceased to 
afford them. Others to preserve a remnant of their property 
made it over to the ecclesiastics, and became their tenants ; vast 
estates were thus added to the Church domains. Tlie clergy 
akme seemed destined to survive the general wreck ; and in the 
audst of national distress the Church increased in wealth and 
fower. 

On the fall of Constantinople, in the middle of the fifteenth 
MDtoiy, the Russian Church began to assert its independence. 
The patriarchate was established at Moscow, and a question of 
freoedence between the metropolitan of Moscow and the patriarch 
tf Antioch soon afforded a plausible pretext for the independence 
of the former. The crisis was at length brought about in the 
fiiUowiDg manner. Jeremiah II., patriarch of Constantinople, 
aoQght refuge in Russia from the sultan Amurath, whose ven- 
fBuioe he had roused by protesting against his oppression of the 
CSnurch. Means were taken by the Czar, when his visit was 
announced, to provide for him the appearance at least of a cordial 
welcome. The clergy were enjoined to receive him on the road 
with every mark of respect, and the laity crowded around him to 
ftcilitate his journey and to receive his blessing. But under 
outward signs of friendship deep caution and contrivance 
concealed : a memorandum to the Czar's commissioners 
instracted them to treat the illustrious stranger with every pos- 
m\Ae courtesy, but at the same time to learn privately on the 
load, from his monks and attendants, the purpose of his visit and 
tlie real state of his affairs, with a multitude of other questions ; 
and he was to be detained near Moscow till these inquiries were 
ioDy satisfied. The circumstances of his departure allowed of no 
ttNi^ealment ; he was a frigitive, and he had left his church in 
die hands of an infidel oppressor. The Czar at one perceived 
that his opportunity had arrived, and that he might now hope to 
ertablish in his dominions a separate priesthood and an inde- 
pendent Church. The patriarch was not in a position to refuse 
the request of a despotic sovereign, in whose hands his safety lay, 
aod to whom he had fled for protection. Without much oppo- 
■tion he was induced, in the year 1589, to consecrate Job, arch- 
bishop of Rostow, the first patriarch of Moscow and metropolitan 
of all Russia. The new patriarch was placed upon the spiritual 
throne of Moscow with every circumstance of pomp and splen- 
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dour. His appointment was recognised by the other pairiairiii; 
as their junior he ranked after the patriarchs of AIexandlil^ 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople; this^ however, dis- 
pleased the haughty Czar his master, who inmsted that his ows 
chief bishop should concede the right of precedence only to the 
highest prelate of the Eastern Church himself, and this demand 
was also yielded after much vain opposition. This step, howefcr, 
was taken upon condition that each new patriarch of the Boadani 
should ask the consent and suffirage of the patriarch of Coi- 
stantinoi^e ; and pay at stated periods a tribute of five handled 
golden ducats. The compact was ratified in a council held it 
Constantinople in 1593, to which the Turkish emperor gaveUi 
solemn consent But the privileges and immunities of the 
patriarch of Moscow were extended about the middle of the 61- 
lowing century, when Dionysius II , the Constantiuopolitan pri- 
mate, and his three patriarchal colleagues, exempted him, at the 
renewed solicitation of the grand duke of Muscovy, firom the 
double obligation of paying tribute and of depending for the 
coufinnation of his election and installation on a foreign juiia- 
diction. 

The independence thus obtained was a questionable advantage. 
Russia was a barbarous nation, or rather an assemblage of W 
barous tribes. Her Church, released from its connection with 
Constantinople in its infancy, was unable to stand alone, mndi 
less to stem the brutality and lurking heathenism against whidi 
it feebly struggled. In doctrine and discipline it adhered to the 
Greek Church in all essential points ; but, in fact, neither doctrine 
nor discipline was either known or practised. Religion, where 
it existed, was a ferocious superstition, the ancient paganism 
accommodated to a few Christian forms. From a very early 
period reformers appeared and new sects were formed. The 
first of these arose at Novgorod so early as the year 1375. They 
were called Rascoluics, or Schismatics, and had probably caught 
something of the spirit of the Paulicians, or Waldenses. They 
reprobated confession to a priest, and the payment of fees for 
ordination, which they inveighed against as simony. Here v^^nn 
cleariy seen the rippling of the distant storm which dashed itself in 
southern Europe about the same time against the pretensions of 
the papacy and the ecclesiastics. But there was no Luther to 
guide it in its course. Tliese opinions spread with rapidity over 
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beria, amongst the Cossacks, and into the most distant pro- 
ices, till the Schismatics goaded to madness by persecution, 
oke out into the wildest fanaticism. Doubts had been raised 

to the completeness of baptism without the purification of 
a The superstition spread, and soon assumed such an ex- 
gerated form, that fires were kindled in every direction; 
luded wretches cast themselves into the flames by hundreds ; 
d in the villages, the towns, and the forests, multitudes thus 
voted themselves to horrible destruction in the hope of gaining 
aven. In the neighbourhood of Novgorod alone it is estimated 
Skt the bodies of a thousand victims of both sexes, were reduced 

ashes in consequence of this Satanic frenzy. Kemonstrances 
ore unheeded; the bishops in vain attempted to stem the 
rrent of popular delusion. Aggravated by the mistaken 
Ihusiasm of the lower clergy the evil continued to spread. A 
latical monk of Siberia constructed a huge funeral pile of 
»h, resin, and similar materials; he mounted the scorching 
188, repeating the Sclavonic proverb, " When you cook groats 
Bure not the butter,'' and, as the fire approached him on all 
les, frantically addressed the multitude on the purifying efficacy 

the devouring flames, urging them to share his martyrdom. 
ores of them leaped upon the burning pile, and in a few 
nutes nothing remained but a revolting heap of blackened 
rpse& This fire-baptism consumed, it was supposed, seventeen 
ndred self-immolated victims. Some buried themselves alive ; 
ue shut themselves up in bams or houses, and setting them 

fire perished in the flames with hymns or prayers upon their 
i& This frenzy for self-destruction still lingers in Russia and 
eaks out at timc& Within the last ten years a number of 
latics resolved on mutual slaughter. To carry out their 
rrible design, they assembled at the estate of one M. Gourieff 

the left bank of the Volga. At the sight of thirty-six mangled 
rpses the courage of one of the devotees fiedled her, and she 
d for life to the next village. When the people reached the 
Jeous scene, out of forty-nine victims only two survived, too 
ich exhausted with the carnage to complete the work of death 
on each other. 

It would be useless, if indeed it were poasible, to repeat the 
travagances and follies which disgraced the Russian Church 
I the strong hand of Peter the Great reduced it to order and 
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rafanned iomo of its worst aboiesi The very fonns of CbutA 
g076mment bad melted away before the borbozum of Tuttr 
hordes on one side of tbe em|ni«r and the intrigues of PcU 
Jesoita on the otber. The interior of Busek was a vaet field on 
which oontendiug chieftains de£ed the laws with imptmityf aod 
corrupted their tenantry by their profligate and TKnatu Urn 
The clergy were ignorant men ; the^ dispates had leleirenofi io * 
the correct form of the croea, the right pooiticm of the fbg^ 
and the b^t means of presernng the Micnunental bread imx 
mould. In the code of eodeaiagUcal kws^ called the StrogUviric;^ 
or book of one hundred diapters, which was drawn up by lo 
assembly of bishops at Monow in the sixteenth oentoiy, dis^ 
idleness and ignoranoe of the clei]gy are sererely oensuzed. T% 
condemn various hermefl, the worst of which they dedaije tobi 
that of shaving tl>6 beard. They say, *' Of all the henssiijh 
have come under the ban of the Church there is none so ibo-< 
minable and worthy of punishment as that of beard-shaviiig; 
verily the blooil of martyrs itself cannot wash away the guilt d 
80 grievous a sin ; whoso Bbaveth off hifl beard to pleaae mm 
thereby, he is a transgressor of the law and an enemy of God, 
who made man after his own image.*' From such refonneis tbd 
Church had little to expect. 

But in spite of tliese follies it cannot be denied that the infla- 
ence of the clet^gy was often the only link by which a rude and 
barbarous society was held together The little virtue or lite- 
rature which existed was to be found in the convents. The 
clergy often formed a centre of union for the quarrelsome princes 
of the ducal family, whose restless ambition and mutual intrigues 
involved Russia in constant bloodshed. Their persons were 
sacred : they passed safely through the hostile camps, and by 
common consent were often the mediators between the contend- 
ing parties. Savage as Russia was, and imperfect as her form 
of religion, the healing influences of Christianity were visible in 
her institutions. 

Peter the Great came into possession of the whole of Russia 
in 1689. He perceived at once that although he held the reins 
of empire, his government was in fact di\dded with the clergy 
and the patriarch. He complained that the clergy possessed an 
independent authority of their own, and that " the people be- 
lieved that small spiritual head, the patriarch, to be another 
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monaidi of equal dignity with the true monarch or even 

greiter;" and he determined to remodel, rather than reform, 

the ChorcL The patriarch had been treated by former sove- 

rejgns with obeequious respect. On Palm Sunday the ^iss 

on which he rode through the streets of Moscow in commemo- 

ntion of our Lord, was led by the Czar, walking by bis side 

01 foot, with his hand upon the bridle. This continued till 

die death of Adrian, whom Peter found on the patriarchal 

tbona On Adrian's death, the bishops assembled in their 

tpod to choose a successor; Peter, to their surprise, entered 

the room, and broke up the meeting, declaring that he himself 

«M the patriarch of the Russian Church. To wean the clergy 

hj d^rees from their established rights, he kept the office open 

far upwards of twenty years, appointing Stephen Qavonisky his 

hpoty, and to him he intrusted the provisional guardianship of 

the Qiurch until his plans of reformation should be matured. 

Peter the Great resolved, in short, to frame the constitution 
i the Church anew. With the assistance of an obsequious 
xdate he drew up a spiritual code to which, with little diffi- 
nltyy he obtained the sanction of the chief clergy and the 
loUes ; he then organised a supreme Court for the regulation 
i spiritual matters. This holy legislative synod was at first 
xnnposed of twelve members, amongst whom were a president, 
i procurator, and a commissioner called the Czar's eye ; who 
lae always present to watch his master s interests. This was the 
lighest court of appeal for the clergy; the bishops were ac- 
xmntable to it ; and the secular priests listened to its delibera- 
joos with alarm. To give a face of justice to these arbitrary 
measures, the approval of the mother Church of Constantinople 
VS8 requested ; and the Greek patriarch, oppressed by Turkish 
ieqpotism, was compelled to sanction the encroachment rather 
imn offend the Czar, his only remaining friend. We give at 
length the document by which the patriarch renounced, in fact, 
the right of interference with the Russian Church, and consented 
to place it at the feet of the Czar. 

" Jeremiah, by the mercy of God, patriarch of the city of 
Gonstantinople. Our humility, by the grace and power of the all 
holy life-giving Spirit, the sole Author of all governance, legiti- 
matizes, confirms, and proclaims the synod which has been in- 
stituted in the great and holy kingdom of Russia, by the most 
VOL. II. Q 
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paouB and pacUic autocrat, the holy Czar, govereigo of all 
ooYj, of Little and White Rukoa, and iJl the Northern, 
WeetflFD, and m^oy other countries, the Lord Peter Alexffvktt^ ' 
£mperor, wbotii we love, and of whom we de^ro to have refreeiti^ 
nicut in tlu* Holy Glioflt. It ift^ and is to be named, our lirother 
in Ofariati the hoty an<l tiacred syutKl, t>y all pious and orthofioi 
ObrMM6| both elei^y and laity, rult^rs and subjects, and by all 
official persona and dignitaries ; and it has authority to do and 
perform all that is done or perfonnod by the four apostolical mi 
most lu>iy ])atriarehal thrones. Moreover, we put it m remem- 
brance* Wo exhort and enjoin on it to hold and preserve 
inviolably the costoms and canons of the seven holy oecumenical 
councile, and all besides, that the holy Eastern Church acknov- 
ledgea and observea The grace of God, and the prayer and 
bleeaing of our humility be with you. In the year 17!23, thix 23rd 
day of September- (Signed) Jeremiah^ by the raercy of God, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, your brother in Christ" 

Plater the Gn\at, it him Um^u wuiV nlTlnsl th*> nmrf^h his pro- 
tection and then crushed her beneath his shield. The hdj 
legislative synod was transferred to the new capital of St. Petei»> 
burgh to be more immediately under the monarches eya Ita 
numbers, too, were now unlimited ; the president being allowed 
to introduce new members whenever it was necessary, that 1% 
whenever the Czar's proposals wanted support The Chuzdi 
property was taken under the management of the state. Schoob 
were built, and the convents declared incapable of holding lands 
either by gift or purchase. A heavy tax was laid upon ike 
Church, and to render the clergy more subservient, their emolu- 
ments were proportioned to the liberality of the reigning Qnr; 
and allowances were granted them just sufficient to preserve 
their families from absolute want This pillage drove the monks 
to agricultural labour, while the nuns devoted themselves to 
household duties. In 1764 the remnant of the spoil was torn 
from the Church by the Empress Catherine ; all its remaining 
estates were confiscated, and nominal pensions were assigned 
instead to the clergy and the conventa More than nine hundred 
thousand male serfs are said to have changed masters under this 
decree. 

The Russian Church is still nominally governed by the holy 
synod though really by the Czar. It is usually competed of two 
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metropolitans^ two bishops, the chief secular priest of the im- 
pmal 8ta£^ and the following lay members : the procurator, two 
chief and five under secretaries, and a certain number of clerk& 
The procurator has the right of suspending its decisions for the 
Emperor's approval All questions relating to the fedth and 
Ofder of the Church are decided by the synod, and reports on 
the state of the schools and churches through the empire are 
liid before it twice a year. The Church being impoverished, 
learned leisure and repose are unknown, though sloth and 
indolence are common, and clerical literature can scarcely be 
«ttd to exist at all where the inducements to study are with- 
drawn. To supply the deficiency a compulsory system of edu- 
Cition has been adopted. The clergy are compelled to send 
their sons to schools, in which many of them are educated without 
expensa The clergy form a separate class or caste. Their sons 
aie expected to take orders, and a license is necessary to enable 
them to follow any secular occupation. By youths of talent this 
18 easily obtained ; the refuse become priests, or enter the mo- 
nastic order, from which the higher officers of the Church are 
always chosen. Thus the clergy are divided into two ranks, the 
white and black, or the seculars or parish priests and the regu- 
lars or monks ; the five chief ecclesiastical academies are at Eioff, 
Hoeoow, St. Petersburgh, Kasaw, and Trowitza. In 1814 no 
lees than twenty six thousand youths were educated in the 
Roaman schools ; the sons of two hundred and fifteen thousand 
deigy. 

The Russian Church, from the days of Peter the Great, would 
not be inaccurately described as the reflection of the mind and 
will of the Russian emperor. The intercourse of the Muscovite 
ooort and nobility with the rest of Europe imbued the higher 
dasses with scepticism, and this has tended to diminish the little 
respect they might otherwise feel towards an inferior and illite- 
rate clergy. The Czar is represented in the catechisms taught to 
all the children of his empire as God's vicegerent Under this 
title he claims absolute submission ; his designs assume a sacred 
character ; and the subject who shall dare to thwart him is re- 
garded as accursed both in this world and the next The late 
Emperor Nicholas, following the precedent of Peter L, was 
patriarch as well as emperor; and, when occasion offered, he 
never hesitated to employ force in defence of his spiritual assump- 

Q2 
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tioDfl. Hemadethoofluidsof proMljteafaytlieaidof thebayo^ 
andthednngeoa Hispi^eoeaBorAleiaiider enooangedtheciiv 
culatioii of the Holy ScriptureB ; Nicholas ibriMMle their perunl 
and excluded them from hiii dominiona. The inetropolitan azdi- 
Uahopsare treated with pompooa coartesy by the Gnr, but they 
ponesB no leal power ; they are always liable^ on the digfateil 
opposition, to be imprisoned in their palaces ot exiled into sobm 
unknown solitude All the ecclesiastics swear fidelity to te 
emperor, — fidelity in the militajy sense. The holy Synod remaiii^ 
to amuse the people, but it is a mere machine of the govenmient ; 
it posBesws'no independent rif^ts whateyer. The priests of ia> 
feiior order, the Tillage cuiates, are uniyerBally despised, e?en ly 
the poor. Their ignorance is extreme, and their serrility sad 
avarice are proverbiaL Tliey are the tools and victama of &• 
boyards ; and it is not unconmion to see a priest who has bsaa 
publicly whipped, like a miserable vagabond, peifonn hisreligicMi 
services a few hours after, before the parish which witnessed his 
disgrace. The interests of the Czars has been to keep the pe»ple 
in unreflectiDg ignorance. Their religion consists in childidi 
superstitions, which the court promotes by its presence and ex- 
ample. The benediction of the waters, as practised at St Peten- 
buigh, is thus described by Dr. King. ** On the river, upon the ioe^ 
a kind of wooden church is raised, painted and richly gilt, and 
huDg round with pictures, especially that of St John the Baptist 
This is called the Jordan. This Jordan is surrounded by a tempo- 
rary hedge of the boughs of fir trees : and in the middle of it alude 
is cut through the ice into the water: a platform of boardfl^ 
covered with red cloth, is laid down for the procession to paas 
over, also guarded with a fence of fir boughs. After the liturgy 
is finished in the chapel of the imperial palace, the clerks, tiM 
deacons, the priests, the archimandrites, and the bishops, vested 
in their richest robes, and carrying in their hands lighted tapers, 
the censer, the gospel, and the sacred pictures and banners, pro- 
ceed from the chapel to the Jordan, singing the hymns appointed 
for the office, followed by the emperor and the whole court All 
the troops of the city are drawn up round the place, the standards 
of the regiments are also planted upon it, and all the artillery. 
The artillery and soldiers fire as soon as the service is finished, 
and then are sprinkled with the sanctified water. The water is 
held in such estimation by the common people, that they look on 
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it as a preservation from, as well as a cure of, not only spiritual 
but natural infirmities. The aged, the sick, and especially chil- 
dren, are brought in numbers to receive the benefit of these 
waters by drinking them, or by aspersion or immersion. Vast 
quantities are carried home by them in bottles, to be kept in the 
house for the use of their families during the ensuing year. It is 
considered as having great efficacy to drive away evil spirits. 
They have a singular custom in the evening, when this service Ls 
performed in the church, of marking a cross upon their window 
shutters and doors, in order to hinder those spirits, when chased 
from the water, as they are believed to be by the consecration, 
finom entering into their houses." 

Religious sects abound. Under the most absolute monarchy 
in Europe we have the singular phenomena of large bodies of 
dissenters, defying the sovereign's power and living in open 
secession from the national Church. The fEtct is thus explained 
by the Marquis De Custina The Russians are fond of religious 
qpeculation, and their ignorance lays them open to every kind of 
extravagance. A peasant, for example, imagines some new doc- 
trine, and makes a few proselytes. When the Greek bishop of 
the diocese is informed of this heresy, he would denounce it to 
the government ; but the feudal lord prevents him, because he 
fears that the inhabitants of his domains will be transported to 
Siberia, and this would ruin him. Nothing is therefore done at 
tlie beginning, and when, at last, the supreme authority becomes 
cognisant of the heresy, the number of the heretics is so great 
that it is impossible to extirpate them. Violence would expose 
the evil without destroying it. The government has no resource 
bat silence and forgetfulness, and feigns ignorance of what it 
cannot suppress. 

Hence, the mania amongst the common people to dogmatise, 
the interested calculations of the nobles, the bishops' submission 
to the nobles, and the government policy to avoid everything that 
woaM produce excitement, cause a great multiplication of reli- 
gious sects in Russia. We will now proceed to details. 

The Rascolniki, or Schismatics, are divided into two great 
Ixanches, those who have, and those who reject, a priesthood oir 
derical order. To tJi© former belong the Starovertzi, or " those 
of the old faith." They have existed since 1659, when Nioon, a 
Russian patriarch, having corrected the liturgies, and introduced 
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% few alterationB in the oereinoiii«^ many of the nuticB ptoteitod 
against the diange, and refbsed to aubmit to Nioon*! innovitioiii. 
Their points of difference are few, and for the moit put 
frivolous. They use the old Sclavonic alphabet in their ihin^ 
gical books ; they make the sign of the cnm diflEerently fimn Ae 
parent Chnrch; the prooessiona in their dnudies mlk frna 
right to left, instead of from left to right, as Nioon osdend. 
They think it unlawfiil to eat certain kinds of food, ifMJmyi^ 
hares and potatoes; and they prove from the dd Tfrtamrat 
the unlawfrdness of cutting their beaidsi They never oelefanto 
the Eucharist, and only admmister baptism at the appvoach of 
death. Under Peter the Great they suffered dreadfiil cmeltiHi 
They regard him as the antichrist, and refer to his reign as As 
period when Satan was let loose amongst mexL 

Attempts have been lately made to reconcile them to As 
Church, which has met their prejudices so fiv as to declare that 
their prejudices do not amount to heresy. Their priests are 
even invited to receive ordination from the bishops of the 
Established Church; and they are termed co-religionists; bat 
these concessions are looked upon with suspicioa They have 
a great number of convents governed by the same monastic rules 
as those in force in the Greek monasteries. 

The sects which have no priests are numerous. Some of 
their opinions may be traced to the discussions which agitated 
the Elastem Church in the earliest ages ; others bear no doubtful 
resemblance to the pagan worship of the ancient Sclavonic 
races. 

The Skoptzi, or Eunuchs, bury their tenets in profound secresy. 
They have many followers amongst the tradesmen and jewellers 
of St. Petersburgh and other large towna Their origin is un- 
known, but they entertain great reverence for the Emperor 
P(?ter III., the murdered husband of the Empress Catherine> 
They maintain that he was not murdered but escaped to Siberia, 
and that the body of a soldier was buried instead ; they believe 
Peter to have been a true emanation from Christ, and that, on 
his return, the great bell of Moscow will be tolled, and its sound 
will gather the true disciples from the farthest comers of the 
earth. Largesses and rewards are freely offered to those who 
join them ; whoever can succeed in making twelve converts is 
aUled an apostle. They are known by mysterious signs, and 
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>I>end the night between Saturday and Sunday in performing 
their secret rites. It is known that they inflict upon them- 
seh'fcs the most cruel tortures for the mortification of the flesh : 
their converts are forced to suffer self-mutilation after the 
example of Origen. Their penances far exceed in severity even 
the Romish discipline. Their naked bodies are tortured with 
chiins^ iron crosses^ and frequent scourginga Haircloth gar- 
ments are always worn next the skin. Many of these fanatics * 
have died imder the rigours of their self-inflicted torments. 

A lower grade of these eunuchs are the Khlisti, or Flagellants, 
who are victims to the same delusions. These are said to have 
a oommunity of women. They also resemble certain small 
ftotestant sects, who perform their worship by leaping and 
dancing. One of the great ceremonies of the khlisti is to 
anemble in a room divested of every kind of furniture, and 
danoe and leap about, wliile they whip themselves, occasionally 
bathing their heads and hands in a vase of water in the middle 
of the room, until they finally fall exhausted. 

The " Voluntary Martyrs," called Morelstschiki seem, in em- 
bracing Christianity, to have retained many pagan opinions, and 
reaemble more the savage idolaters of Scandinavia than the 
disciples of the gospel. Some of them, on an appointed day in 
each year, meet in a secret place. With barbarous songs and 
stiange ceremonies, they dig a deep pit, filling it with wood, 
straw, and combustible matter. The most zealous then descend 
into the burning pit, where they stoically bum to death, while 
theii brothers applaud the saints who thus receive the baptism of 
fire ! Others, without sacrificing life, cruelly mutilate their bodies, 
like the fanatics of India, who throw themselves beneath the 
triamphal car of their idol. 

It is difficult to know what are the dogmas of these voluntary 
martyrs, because they have no printed books, and they do not 
confide to foreigners the mysteries of their sect. Regarding the 
Old and New Testament as having been corrupted, it is said that 
they give themselves the right to change it They recognise 
Qod the Father, manifested to men under the double form of 
Jegus Christ and the Holy Ghost They reject the true death 
and resurrection of Jesus, maintaining that the body placed in 
the sepulchre by Joseph of Arimathea was not the Lord's body, 
but that of an obscure soldier. They think that Christ will soon 
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letnni and make his trinmpbaDi entranoe into If okow, ukI Ait 

thither his trae diaciples will nuth from ereiy part of the enA. 
They do not obeerre the Sabbath, Their only religious ho&itij 
is Easter. They then celebrate the Lofd's Sapper with bnai 
which has been buried in the tomb ol some Hint, sapposing thai 
it thus receives a kind of mysterioiia ooDBecvmtion. TheiT 
meetings are h^ld on Saturday night The following are a few 
lines of one of their hymns : — ** Be firm, marineiv ! 
over the tempest t fear neither fire or th« wbiriwind, 
is with ns, — He will oollect the fidihAi] in hu veasel, bis migb 
will not break, his sails will never be rent^ and he will held tha 
helm firmly^ and land us in a nJe havea The Holy I^Kiit ii 
with us ; the Holy Spirit is in tm" 

The sectarians are to be found in the north of Bnaaai m 
Siberia, and even upon the banks of the Volga^ There are a 
few also at Moscow, St Peteisbuigh, Riga, Odessa, ^ba They 
try also to make proselytes in the army ; but the imperial police 
pursue their missionaries, and when they are discovered, punish 
them most cruelly. 

There are other sects in Russia, which seem to be remnants 
of the ancient Manicheans. The Philippons, whose priests are 
ol<l men, or stariki, are recruited from among young boys, whom 
their parents dedicate to this ministry in youth. As soon as the 
child's vocation is decided he no more touches any ajiimij food, 
renounces all strong drink, and remains unmarried all his life. 
The Philippons fast on Wednesday, because it was the day oa 
which Jesus was betrayed, and on Friday, in remembrance of his 
passion. They celebrate three extraordinary fsists, — the firsts 
before Easter, continues seven weeks; the second, up to the 
commencement of August, fifteen days ; and the third, before 
Christmas, is prolonged six weeka They cannot drink wine, 
except on special occasions. Tliey cannot take an oath, bat 
must substitute these words : ** Yes, yes, in truth," which they 
pronounce with a peculiar gesture of the hand. Many take no 
food but milk and vegetables. They are extremely abstinent 
These sectarians resemble the disciples of Manicheism, who, sup- 
posing that matter is the source of all evil, strive to diminish it 
by ascetic rigour. 

The Beypoportchine priests recognise no priestly hierarchy. 
They dislike the national bishops and priests so much that, when 
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any one of them enters their houses, they hasten, so soon as they 
leave, to wash the seats and the walls. They believe that the 
Churdi is in a period of decline and apostacy ; that the true 
apostolic succession has been interrupted, and that legitimate 
priests are impossible at the present day. They await the 
Qonodng of the Lord to reorganise the Church upon regular and 
My foundations. " The world," they say, in their strange 
theology, •* has had four eras— a spring or morning, from Adam 
till the building of Solomon's temple ; a summer, or noon, which 
lasted till the birth of Christ ; an autumn, or evening, until the 
appearance of the Antichrist, who came two hundred years ago; 
and now we are in the cold winter, the dark night which shall 
continue till the Lord will descend upon the earth to save men, 
and open their eyes to the true light" 

In the beginning of the present century, the purest of the 
Russian S&cts arose under the Chevalier St. Martin. The efforts 
of the Martinists were directed chiefly to practical religion. By 
avoiding as far as possible religious disputes and devoting them- 
selves to works of benevolence and Christian morality, they soon 
gained extensive influence. At Moscow they founded a society 
for the promotion of literature ; it was furnished with a splendid 
library, accessible to all ; deserving young men were provided 
with the means of studying in foreign universities, and their ranks 
were swelled by many of the greatest and best men in the 
empire. But the sudden growth of liberal opinions roused the 
8QS{ncion8 of the Empress Catherine. One of their most active 
leadefs, Novikoff, was imprisoned, and others banished, and the 
Hbrary was destroyed. The Martinists were set free by the 
fimperor Paul : it is mentioned as an instance of his generosity 
that he wished to compensate Novikoff for his sufferings. 
Novikoff requested, as the only favour, the liberation of his fellow- 
prisoners in the same cause. The Martinists afterwards rose high 
in the esteem of the Emperor Alexander, and were frequently 
members of his council. For a short time they took a leading 
part in the afibirs of Russia, and by their influence other religious 
societies were encouraged by the government But the policy of 
the late Emperor Nicholas was on this, as on many other points, 
at variance with that of his elder brother : and the Martinists 
have met, of late years, with no encouragement They seem to 
have been improperly termed a sect ; they had no singularities 
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of creed or pncdoe ; thq^wereraiher aaocietjfivtliepromoliQii 
of ChriBtian knowledge and virtue than a sect 

The Malakanes, or True Belieyev% are ao called firom the Bw- 
aian word Halako^ milk, which is their food on &8t dayk The aeal 
of a PnuBian prisoner of war first brought them into notioe in 
themiddle of the last oentoiy. Hesetded in a village under the 
government of Kharkow, and spent his life in ezplainiiy the 
Scriptures to the villagers^ and visiting from house to houia 
After his death they began to look upon him as the founder of 
their sect^ though it seems more probable that he only revived 
the knowledge of scriptural doctrines he found still lingenng in 
the Russian Church. They acknowledge the Bible as the woid 
of God, and the Trinity of the Godhead. They admit the M of 
Adam, and the resunection of our Lord. Th^ m^miaj^ thiA 
Adam*8 soul only, and not his body, was made after God's imsga 
The Ten Commandments are received among thenu* Idolslzy 
and the worship of images are forbidden. It is considered sinfiil 
to take an oath, and the observance of the sabbath is strictly en- 
joined ; 80 much so, that, like many of the oriental sects, they 
devote Saturday evening to preparation for the sabbath. They 
are firm believers in the Millennium, and are improperly described 
as the followers of the fanatic Terenti fieloreff, who was, in fiEu;t, 
a member of their body. He announced in 1833 the coming of 
the Lord within two years and a half. Many Malakanes in con- 
sequence abandoned their callings, and waited the event in prayer 
and &sting. Beloreff persuaded himself that, like Elijah, he 
should ascend to heaven on a certain day in a chariot of fire. 
Thousands of his followers came from all parts of Russia to wit- 
ness this miracle. Terenti appeared, majestically seated in a 
chariot, ordered the multitude to prostmte themselves, and then, 
opening his arms like an eagle spreading his wings, he leapt into 
the air, but dropping down on the heads of the gaping multitude, 
was instantly seized and dragged oflF to prison as an impostor. 
He died soon after, no doubt in a state of insanity, declaring 
himself to be the prophet of God. But many of the Russians 
still believe in his divine mission. A considerable number of his 
followers afterwards emigrated to Georgia, and settled in sight of 
Mount Ararat, expecting the Millennium. They spend whole days 
and nights in prayer, and have all their goods in common. Such 
delusions have frequently appeared in other countries, and may 
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be expected sometimes to return. The sublime truths of revela- 
tion operating on a disordered mind, and there mingled up with 
incoherent fancies, naturally break out in some wild extravagance. 
It would be imjust to charge upon the Malakanes the follies of a 
demented fanatic. 

Mofwravvtffy History of ihs Church va Russia; Krazindciy 
Rdigioua HisL of the Slavonic Nations; Ricaut, Hist of 
Oreek cmd Arraenicm Chv/rches, 1694 ; Dr. Kvng^ Travels in 
Russia ; Picarty Religious Ceremonies^ ike. ; Sketch of Rv^ssian 
Sects, New Yarky 1854. 



qCOTLAND, CHURCH OF.— If credit may be given to the 
early Scotch historians, sanctioned by such later writers as 
Knox and Buchanan, the Culdees introduced the gospel into 
Scotland in the second or third century. The name seems to 
have been descriptive of these primitive Christians — GiUe 2)e, 
in Gaelic, meaning the servants of God, from which probably the 
title Culdee was derived. Others suppose that it was formed 
from CuU or Cad, a place of shelter, from the retreats and 
hidii^-plaoes of the first converts under persecution. 

Of the Culdees little is known. It is even uncertain whether 
the name belongs to the ministers of religion or to the whole 
body. It is no less uncertain what was the constitution of their 
ChurcL In the absence of facts of deeper interest it has been 
warmly contended, on the grounds of probability, that the infant 
Church was purely presbyterian ; and again, on the other hand, 
that it contained the germs of prelacy. The reader will, perhaps, 
acquiesce in the sensible remark of Dr. Cooke, himself an 
eminent Presbyterian. It is, in fact, he says, a matter of little 
moment; for however eagerly it may have been canvassed by 
the advocates of episcopacy or presbytery, it is obvious that, if any 
one form of ecclesiastical government has been exclusively sanc- 
tioned by divine authority, we must derive our opinions of its 
nature, and of the arrangements which are connected with it, 
not frx)m the practice of an age enjoying few advantages for the 
investigation of truth, but from the positive declarations of the 
sacred Scripture& 

All that is known of the Culdees seems to amount to this : 
they existed before the year 431, for at that date Falladius was 
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despatched from Rome hj CSekiliiM^ to teka efasge cf ^ Ibe j 
Soots believing on Christ'* Tho Bataon wm inlidiitod hj 
buhMoos tribes of pagaati and the ChriitiaBs fifing in eonh 
pantive aflBnwire on their own cuhhwted laiid% villi n far 
domestic catde, would of coime heoome, if on tint aaooHt 
alone, the umA for these wild wniaiHiBia. The fMaaiii iiliw of 
Christian settlen in a savage oonntry is easily ezptaiaed, eiss 
without reference to the enmity which thefar fiibh pnmhi 
They fled to the isbnd of Ion% whidi aflbided n safe letast: it 
was insignificant in extent^ and at the same time oasivsueaiai 
a centre of missionary laboars amongst the Pids^ Scoliy al 
Irish. Columba, a nadve'of Ireland and of royal Uood, 
the monastery of lona in the year 56S, and was its fiiat 
chief presbyter, or abbot He was assisted in the 
of the monastery by a council of twelve monks or presfaytas; 
and when the Culdees formed new settl^nents they sdll aiUanl 
to the same apostolic number. Though termed monks by the 
ecclcHiastical >\Titer8 of the middle ages, it is to be observed that 
they were married ; for they were often succeeded in their oflke 
hy their owu sods. Little is known of the progress made by the 
Culdees in the conversion of Scotland, further than that oolkgei^ 
similar to that of lona, were opened at Dunkeld, Arbroath, 
Brechin, and a few other placea The Picts and Scots were still 
known in southern Britain only as pagan warriors, and no 
general impression seems to have been made upon the nationsl 
character. When the Romans withdrew from England, the 
northern triljes rushed down from their mountains, and the last 
traces of religion and of civilization disappeared before theoL 
Tlie remainder of the British family retired, with their persecuted 
faith, into the fastnesses of Wales, and here the relics of the 
Culdoe system at length expired. 

As the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were formed Christianitjr 
returned. We have the authority of Bede that Oswald, king of 
the Northumbrians, had been brought up at lona ; and that he 
wMit niessengcrs to the sacred island to obtain a missionary to 
instruct his people in the Christian faith. Cormau and Aidan 
were the iirst evangelists ; they erected a college at Llandisfam 
U|M)n the model of that at lona; and, such was the esteem in 
which the |)areut institution was held, that the successors of Aidan 
in the ablxujy of Llandisfam were sent from lona. 
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At a council held at Whitby in 662, Colroan, bishop of 
UandisGeum, was opposed to the Romish party on the dispute 
vhidi then agitated Christendom as to the right period for the 
obflervance of Easter. Colman was borne down by Wilfred, the 
mpreeentatiye of Rome, and rather than abandon his tenets he 
letumed to lona. The struggle which in appearance was trifling 
ivaSy in fiEU^, of the utmost importance, the real issue being the 
npremacy of the Roman see, and the right of the bishop of 
Borne to dictate on questions whether of great or little moment 
to other ChurchesL Soon after furious wars broke out between 
die Scots and Picts, in which the latter disappeared. The 
Christians of lona seem to have been great sufferers, and the 
adherents of Rome seized the opportunity and pushed their 
tnumphs. In 71 6, Nectan, who is termed king of the Picts, is 
nid to have attempted to introduce the forms of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church ; but on his death, lona again asserted her inde- 
pendence. The Danes now began their piratical incursions, and 
in 801 lona was burned and a great number of the Christians 
pot to the sword. In 877 the remainder fled from a second 
invasion to Ireland, taking with them the bones of St Columba. 
Their affections still clinging to the ancient soil, they returned 
ODoe more, and lona rose from its ruins, but only to be again 
laid wasta In 985 the Danes pillaged and destroyed the 
monasteiy, and murdered the abbot with flfteen of his clergy. 
It was again restored, though with diminished splendour, to be 
destroyed by fire in 1059. There are traces of the Christians of 
lona till the beginning of the twelfth century, when the papal 
party finally seized the stronghold of primitive religion in the 
north. The Scriptural principles of Columba and Aidan lin- 
gered in the western counties of Scotland till the days of the 
Englifth Lollards, of Wickliffe, and the Reformation. 

Soon after the Norman conquest, the English Church, now 
vastly augmented in power and splendour, began to exercise 
authority over her northern sister. In the year 1176 the arch 
Inshop of York claimed the supremacy of the Scottish Church, 
and a synod of the English and Scotch clei^ was held at North- 
ampton, by a rescript from the pope, to decide the question. 
The martjnrdom of Becket, just five years before, and their 
victory over the king in consequence, had given fresh life to the 
English deigy and added wings to their ambition. John king 
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of Soodand had been taken prisoner at the battle of Ahnvtt 
in 1174, and he xegained hia libertj onty on the InmiliatiBf 
condition of doing homage to Heniy IL as Us liege had, fir 
Scotland and all hia other dominiona He bvomiife iq» aD tji 
barons, prelates, and abbots to do htiinagft likawiae in Ae 
cathedral of York, and to admowledge Henry and his hmwsmi 
as their superior lorda Hie qnrit of Scotland wm entinlf 
broken ; and it is probable that politioal intrigue had nol bass 
spared, for not one of the Scotch piehtes resisted the desMsi 
of the archbishop. A solitary cancm, Gilbert Munqr* had Ai 
courage to asaert, in that aasemUy, the independenoe of Ai 
Scottish ChurdL Theconsequenoe was probably fbmean, if Ml 
brought about> by the pqMl legate; it was^ that an appeal lai 
made by both parties to the pope himself A bull ivaa mrnk 
which dedared in £ftvour of the independenoe of Sooilaadiasi 
eccledastical affidra She was to admowledge no other panr 
than that of the pope or hia legate. The triumph, which seanl 
to be great, was in fact a disaster. A union with the Ed^i^ 
Church and submission to its northern prelate would have beea 
a slight misfortune compared with that sub8er\'iency to Boms 
which from this period to the Reformation disgraced the Sootdi 
ecclesiastics, and plunged the kingdom in ignorance and 8ope^ 
stition. Long before the Reformation, the wealth, and we most 
add the corruptions, of the Church had become enormous ; they 
had grown, says Dr. M'Crie, in his life of Knox, to a greater 
height in Scotland than in any other nation within the pale cl 
the Western Church. The full half of the wealth of the nation 
belonged to the clergy, and the greater part of it was in the 
hands of a few individuals, bishops and abbots, who rivalled the 
nobility in magnificence and preceded them in rank. They were 
privy councillors and lords of session, and they had long en- 
grossed the principal offices of state. A vacant bishopric pro- 
duced as many competitors as a disputed succession; and was 
disposed of in the same manner, namely, by gross intrigue, or by 
an appeal to the sword. Monasteries abounded, and these on a 
scale of luxurious grandeur which contrasted strangely with the 
surrounding poverty; the lives of the clergy were scandalous; 
preaching was utterly neglected by the bishops, and was prac- 
tised chiefly by the mendicant friars for mercenary purposes. In 
Scotland, as elsewhere, their sermons were an appeed to the 
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sedulity, the fears, or the folly of a gaping crowd, or merely to its 
ove of coarse buflfoonery. The popes did not demand in Scotland 
iie right of nomination to the bishoprics ; but they did not want 
orequent pretexts for interfering in the affairs of every diocese. 
rhe most important causes of a civil nature, which the eccle- 
nastical courts had contrived to bring within their jurisdictidti, 
were carried to Rome, and large sums were spent every year in 
the confirmation of benefices, and the management of appeals. 
The one great advantage which Scotland reaped from her 
CSiurch was, that its hierarchy checked the ambition^ and in 
■ome degree softened the manners, if it did not elevate the 
morality, of a barbarous and tyrannical nobility. It answered 
some of the purposes which the House of Commons began, about 
the same time, to discharge in England ; protecting the people 
by turns from the aggressions of the sovereign, and the power of 
biionial lords. 

At length the Reformation came ; introduced in Scotland, as 
in other countries, with cruel martyrdoms and civil war. The 
Lollards of Kyle led the van in 1494. Robert Blackater, arch- 
iHshop of Glasgow, prevailed on James IV. to summon before 
the privy council about thirty persons from the western coasts 
on the chaise of heresy. They had ceased to attend mass or 
to worship the virgin ; they despised the reUques of saints, and 
declaimed against the pride of the clergy. They were defended 
with courage by one of their party, which included several per- 
sons of rank, and were dismissed with a reprimand. Patrick 
Hamilton was less fortunate. He was a youth of rank and 
talent when Beaton was archbishop of Glasgow and James Y. a 
minor. The writings of the continental divines had probably 
fiJlen in his way; for in 1525, an Act of the Scotch parliament 
forbids '* all disputations about the heresies of Luther ;" and in 
the neict year we find Hamilton at Wittemberg taking counsel 
with Luther and Melancthon. He returned to Scotland to pro- 
claim his principles, and to fall at once into the hands of Beaton 
and the popish clergy. He was nearly related to the young king, 
but such wan the power of the archbishop, who, in conjunction 
with the house of Douglas, ruled the kingdom, that he was 
condemned for heresy and burnt in front of the college of St. 
Salvador. He perished the 28th of February, 1528, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, the proto-martyr of the Scottu»h 



Otber ficdm. fallow^; far tfae ml 
■Under nid, of Pitrick HamPtoag bm, infected 00 many as] 
blew apon. SeAtoo m Dominioui &ur» Urn kh^*a 
Logie principal of Si. LeonaidX »d Wanham the 
openly tnoght the doctrines of the Bcfonnatioti. Bttt<r pem^ 
cation fidlowed, and the firea wen liglited at QlMgow, 
Andrew^ and EdinbtngL In Fdlxwy, 1S38, Bobeit Fa 
rester, Sunpeon, Kyllor and Bemridgo^ prieeta* with Thomifl 
Foneat^ a dean, were bomt on one hnge pile on the caitib '. 
Beaton, aidibiabop of Glaegow, died in 1539, and the 
ment of Chv : V ffiuis in Scotland paaaed into the hands of j 
nephew, Daf - ^ - iton, upon whom the pope ocoiierred the 1 
of cardinal. He waa a man of great ambitioii, ^xannkal lil 
stem ; and to him the Chorch of Scotland owea the Mtte |||^ 
gationa which Prot«staota in England render bo tiba aaMM^if 
the bloody Miuy. Daring the life of Jamea V. he nilid (M 
monarch absolutely. Hia reogn was spent in fruideaa eftril t» 
reduce the power of his nobility, and to carry on the war vilh 
England. He died in 1542, leaving an infant daughter, the 
unhappy Mary, his successor. The nobility assembled at Edin- 
burgh and in defiance of the cardinal, elected Hamilton, eari o( 
Arran, who was the next heir to the crown, regent during the 
queen's minority. At first he was well disposed to the reformen^ 
now a considerable party in the state. In a parliament held in 
tlie first year of his regency, an Act was passed allowing the 
Scriptures to be read in English. The cardinal and the dei^gy 
were violent in their opposition, but refdstance was in vain. The 
uflFect of the new law was to betray the strength of the Reforma- 
tion; and the extent to which it had already spread. Copies of 
the scriptures, which hod been carefull} hidden and read in 
MH^ret, were now to be seen on every gentleman's table, and 
almost every man carried the New Testament in his hand. And, 
as if to settle the Reformation upon a firm basis, a treaty was 
concluded with Henry VIII. for a contract of marriage between 
his s^>n Edward and the infant queen. But all at once the pro- 
s|:>ect changed. Whether from weakness of character or from 
other causes with which we are imperfectly acquainted, the 
regent quarrelled with the reformers, abjured the reformed reli- 
gion, broke off the English treaty, and l)ecame the subservient 
instrument of the cardinal and the ecclesiastics. He now entered 
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into the project^ of which Beaton was the author, of giving the 
young queen in marriage to the dauphin of France, a step which 
it was hoped would at once extinguish the reformation. 

The cardinal having thus recovered his influence, employed it 
with the fuiy of our own Bonner for the extirpation of heresy. 
He began his barbarous career at Perth, where five men and one 
woman were brought before him on the charge of heresy ; they 
were tried, condemned, and sentenced, the men to be hanged, 
the woman to be drowned. The offence of the latter was that she 
had refused to pray to the virgin Mary ; she would pray to God 
only, in the name of Jesus Christ On the day of execution she 
earnestly requested that she might die with her husband, who 
was one of the condemned; her appeal was refused, but she 
walked with him to the fatal spot, bearing her infant in her arms^ 
and still exhorting him to patience in the cause of (jhrist She 
saw him die, and was instantly dragged to a pool of water, her 
babe still clinging to her bosom. She consigned it to the charge 
of a pitying neighbour. She was flung into the water and died 
in peace and without a struggle ; for to her the bitterness of 
death was passed. The cardinal pm^ued his journey through the 
infected counties ; and his assize, like that of Jeflreys after Mon- 
mouth's insurrection in the west of England, was to be tracked 
in blood. The indignation of the people was smothered for a 
time : they waited for leaders and for an opportunity ; but the 
day of reckoning was at hand. 

The cardinal's last victim was George Wishart, a gentleman of 
family, brother of the laird of Pittarow. He had been early 
imbued with the doctrines of the reformation, and had been 
banished at the instigation of the bishop of Brechin for teaching 
Greek at Montrose ; for the love of Greek was a sure sign of 
heresy in every university in Europe in the sixteenth century. 
He retired to Cambridge, where his principles were of course 
confirmed, since Cambridge was the cradle of the English refor- 
mation. In 1544 he returned home, and immediately began to 
preach the new doctrines at Montrose and Dundee. Expelled 
from thence, he opened his mission in the town of Ayr. The 
archbishop of Glasgow excluded him from one church, and the 
sheriff of the county hindered his preaching in anotlier. This 
opposition increased his influence ; he preached in the fields and 
at the market-cross. He was warm and elotjuent, but his manner 
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WBB refined, and hb prMcbiikg wm gentle ud p erHiaai i ti L Fkb 
were laid for his dertroction ; bat he bad muij friends, a^ 
amongst the number was John Enoi, at that time reaidh^M 
tutor in the family of a neigbbooriiig Uurd, who did not mw^ 
to cany a sword for the protectioo ik his ftieod, the gentlet nofr 
resisting Wishart In 1546, during the ni^t, the hone in vUi 
he slept was beset with a troop of bone^ headed bj the sail rf 
Bothwell, while tbe regent and the caidinal himaelf wvniia 
short distance with a larger forcei The laiid of OnubUi^ 
guest he was^ refused to give up Wishart till Botkwdl 
his honour to protect him from the cerdinaL He me imm^ 
diately placed upon bis trial, which took place in th* ikhf 
churchy before the archbishop of Giai^ow and otiber digrilm^ 
attended by a large body of soldien. He defended hin^elf htm 
the chaige of heresy with his usual mildnesa^ but witb gi««t fmm 
of reasoning and a ready oommand of Scripture; He wm Onk 
demncd by the unanimous voice of tbe assembled prelates anl 
clergy, and burnt as a heretic the next morning, the 2nd of 
March, 1546. 

Some of tbe circumstances of his death made a deep impression 
at the time, and have been ever since a fruitful source of acrimo- 
nious controversy both to historians and divines. Wishart refused 
the assistance of two friars, who were sent to hear his confeasicii 
on the morning of his death ; but would have received the Lord^s 
Supper from the subprior had he been permitted. Being hu- 
manely invited to breakfast with the captain in command c^ tlie 
castle, he prayed, exhorted, and then distributed the bread and 
wine devoutly, as a sacrament, to the company. Wishart was a 
laymau ; and this act has been denoimced with the utmost 
severity, even by some Protestant writers. We know no scene 
in history iu which party spirit has revelled with less decorum. 
Wishart, a man of the purest life and gentlest spirit, has been 
charged, not merely with acting under a mistaken impulse, bat 
as impious and profane ; and the martyr has received as little 
justice from Protestant writers as from the cardinal himself But 
a much heavier charge has been insinuated. In many of the 
accounts of his sufferings it is related that, looking towards the 
cardinal (who feasted his eyes from a window of the castle, where 
he sat in state, upon the last agonies of his victim), he exdaimed, 
as ih(^ flames gatliered round him, " he who from yonder place 
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)eholdeth us with such pride, shall within a few da}rs, lie in the 
msne as ignominiously as now he is seen proudly to rest there." 
rhe violent death of the cardinal, which followed, gave rise to a 
conjecture that Wishart was privy to the conspiracy, and affected 
lo foretell that which he knew would be attempted. On the other 
kandy the spirit of prophecy is supposed to have descended on the 
aipiring saint, and the solemn utterance is regarded as a token 
of ihe Divine presence, in a moment when, if ever, the presence 
of the Head of the Church may be expected by those who are 
called to suffer in his cause. The subject has been discussed in 
Scotland, with great warmth on both side& 

There is reason, however to believe, notwithstanding the bold 
MKTtions of even contemporary writers, including Foxe the 
Martyrologist^ to the contrary, that Wishart uttered no such pre- 
dictioiL Knox, his most intimate friend, was not many miles 
distant from St Andrews when he suffered. From personal 
afiection, as well as from zeal in the cause of the Reformation, 
he would naturally make the most minute inquiry into all the 
ciicamstances of his death, and more particularly as to his last 
wards. Knox, in other parts of his history, has actually repre- 
sented Wishart as endowed with the gift of prophecy, and, had 
lie believed the story, would undoubtedly have recorded it. 
He relates the last words of Wishart thus : — *' I beseech you, 
brethren and sisters, to exhort your prelates to the learning of 
the word of Qod, that they may be ashamed to do evil, and learn 
to do good ; and if they will not convert themselves from their 
widked errors, there shall hastily come upon them the wrath of 
God, which they will eschew.'* From these concluding words no 
doubt the fiction had its rise. It was easily believed by those 
who, from a false respect for this good man, were willing to invest 
him with prophetic gifts, as well as by his enemies, who foimd in 
the story the materials with which to gratify their hatred and 
malignity. The innocence of Wishart might be safely assumed, 
were the evidence even less conclusive, from the habits of his 
Ufe, his singularly gentle and forgiving spirit, and the general 
complexion of his character. 

llie death of Wishart gave but a short triumph to the cardinal 
sad his friends. It was followed by a proclamation forbidding 
piayers for the soul of the heretic under the heaviest censures of 
tlie Church. But the murmurs of the Beformers were deep ; 
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tho aoblcH, iniUfTen-iit perimpft to Uio rL4igionft aspoct ot tbt 
qiiorrol, w«it HitgnsUxl wtUi Boston's itLMloDoe ; eveo the Pajwrti 
abhorr^ hU crtiolty, Th^ time was t^omc* when ht« cmw «m 
to be stopped short and hia victiios signaUy avenge]. 

The LaWB of Scotland, and of the Church of Rr>nK% Foquifoj 
that capiUl pnDishmont for herevj ehouM ho inflicted only bj& 
wuTftnt from th«% d^ '~ * tbe preoent com net only h»i 

thiM law been duregF |nrt bul U^^n ooodemDed \/f 

Uio cardinal and 1iw4 to^oppontion to th^go>vpmcr's 

command. His trial ^ y tbnv diverted of legal ftiiniy 

tion, W€m jiutly rcc? tttrooioiu outmgev a msnhr 

perpetrated with the tQelty* Many w«er& pgw oa drf 

that the death oft t jn«tly be sought witb^t tk 

fonaa of law, w! not b^ set in motion ttgitnrt 

the man who gowi pi himself and poiaanMl the 

stream of justice at uu tead. Jobn Lealie, brother tf 

the >;arl of Rothea, vowod m i-««et that the blood of Wi«hui 
should be avengHl. A liand of conspirators was fonne^l : his 
nophew Norman Leslie^ Kircaldy of Grangtj^ Peter Carmichael, 
Jamee T^slie, Jamea Melvill** of Carabee, and others, to the 
numt>er of thirty-five, placed tljemseU*e5 under Leslie s guidance, 
and resolved to inflict upon the caniinal the puiii&hment uliicb 
hia crimes deserved. They assembled at St. Andrews privately, 
entering the city by night and at dii!erent times ; but on the 
29th of May they were prepared for their entcrpojc of blood. 
Beaton wu» just then strengthening the fortifications of the 
caatle, for he knew that he bad incurred the liatred of a reaolute 
people, and that his uUimate success still depended on tile 
Bword. A great number of workmen thronged the castle, and 
it seemed almost impoasible to gain admission unperceivetl ; 
however, Kircaldy and six companions concerted their pkns, 
pamed through the cfuatle gate at day-break, and entered iuto 
conversation with the warder, Norman Leslie and his party 
passed unmolested, but his uncle betraying some emotion, the 
warder vrsis alarmetl, and suddenly attempted to draw up the 
bridge* He was at once secured. The workmen, terrified If 
the presence of thirty-five armed men, oflTere*! no resistance ; tbe 
keys were seized and the governor arrestetl. The conspiratoiH, 
guided by Norman Leslie, then hurried to the chamber where 
the cardinal was yet lusleep in his bed. They demanded a^lmis- 
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tsiMii, and hciiig rt'lused prepared to bum the door. After a short 
parley, during wliich, according to some accounts, the conspira- 
tor promised the cardinal his life, though others assert the 
ooDtrary, the door was opened, the wretched man exclaiming, ** I 
mm a priest ; ye will not slay me ?*' John Leslie and Carraichael 
fell upon him with their dirks, but Melville interposed. " This," 
he, *' is the judgment of God, and though it be done in 
et, yet ought it to be done with gravity." He then called 
upon the cardinal to repent of all his sins, and especially of the 
death of Wishart ; and, protesting that he was moved thereto 
by no private enmity, but only because he was an obstinate 
enemy of Christ and his holy Gospel, thrust him twice or thrice 
throngh the body. He fell back into his chair, and died implor- 
ing mercy. The murderers tlien exposed the dead body from the 
window and quietly i-etired without interruption. Tlius perished 
David Beaton, cardinal and archbishop of St. Andrews, on the 
S9th of May, 1546. 

The death of the cardinal gave at once a new aspect to the 
aflUiB of Scotland. The clergy were filled with horror ; they 
had the sympO'thy of the queen-dowager and the (^ourt, but the 
great barons looked on with unconcern. Outrages of this kind 
were not so rare, in a barbarous and lawless age, as to excite that 
abhorrence which the bare recital of them now creates in those 
who have been trained to a purer sense of justice. The nobles 
oonmdered the cardinal as their sworn foe ; they looked upon the 
poaaeBBions of the Church with envious eyes, and upon its enor- 
mous pretensions with a hatred which they did not aflect to hide. 
Many of them had heard Wishart preach, and some had been 
deeply affected by his ministry ; all of them perceived that the 
new opinions struck at the very foundation upon which the 
power of the deiigy rested, and that their reception would not 
only wrest from the Chun^h her immense possessions, but might 
poHibly transfer them back again to their ancient proprietors, 
fiom whom, by a long course of fraud and superstition, they had 
been alienated. Thus the great majority of the nobility were 
bvoorable to the Reformers, and encouraged the difHision of 
their principles, though a few of the most ancient families still 
adhered to the religion of Rome. 

The conspirators had retained possession of the castle of St 
Andrews. They were citeil, when the news spread, to appear on 
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a flummons of tntmcm before die Fuliameiit at Ediabiiigliy oe 
the SOth of July. loBteed of eafamuMi thej retnnied a lofty 
defiance, shat theiaaelTeB up in the oMde^ and p rep ai ed for t 
ai^^e. The Pope i^ypointed in the plaoo of Beaton a new anh- 
bishop, John Hamilton, the regent's broths, who immtnliatnly 
excommunicated the garriaon, and induced the ead of Aagoi^ Sbr 
Qeoiige Douglai, and othen^ to presB the n^ge. Thoa haiaaed 
the conspirators took the desperate resolution of ■nluAing aid 
from Heniy YIII. He was then at peace with Sootiand, and 
bound by treaty to abstain from every act of hostility and aggres- 
sion ; but the obligations of honour and good fiuth were litde 
thought of in the sixteenth centuiy, and sevend vosssls woe 
despatched from England with arms and other suoooun. Hie 
garrison were now in a oondition to insist upon easy tema 1i 
was agreed that the government should procure fin* tfaem frooi 
the Pope absolution for the slauj^ter of die cardinal, and that, 
until this were obtained, they should retain possesnon of the 
castle ; and, further, that they should enjoy all their privileges 
and rights, spiritual and temporal, as freely as though it had 
never been committed. The first article shows how much the 
power of the Church was still dreaded. The garrison listened 
with delight to teachers who stigmatized the Pope as antichrist 
In stipulating, therefore, for his absolution, they must have been 
guided, not by any conviction of its inherent value or sanctity, 
but by the belief that, unless it were obtained, the pardon of the 
regent would be despised by the clergy, and thus they would still 
be exposed to the fury of a resentful faction. 

The castle of St Andrews was visited during the si^e by two 
memorable men, John Rough and John Knox. Rough had 
once been chaplain to the regent, and now preached in the castle, 
and, during the armistice, in the town of St. Andrews. In the 
beginning of 154<7, he was joined by Knox, who sought an 
iisylum from the fury of the popish clergy, and was anxious, too, 
to assist his friend in a controversy with Annan, the dean, who 
had challenged him to a public disputation. Knox was still a 
layman ; but his piety, his intrepidity, and his superior learning, 
placed him at once at the head of the Reformers. Rough joined 
his influence to the solicitations of the people of St Andrews, 
and implored Knox to become their pastor. When the proposal 
Wiis first made to Knox, he pointed out the objections which 
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presented themaelyes with the greatest force to his own mind. 
He declared that he would not run where Qod had not called 
him ; that he would not, without a lawful vocation, intrude as a 
teac h er in the Church. Bough, in a sermon upon the election of 
ministera, laid down the following positions : — That every Church 
has the power to nominate, as teachers or pastors, those whose 
fiuth and zeal fit them for the ofBce ; and he represented the. 
will of the Church, thus expressed, as imposing an obligation 
which no man could lightly disregard. He then addressed him- 
self to Ejiox, enjoining him, as he tendered the glory of Qod, the 
edification of mankind, and the purity of the gospel, not to refuse 
the holy vocation which he now gave him. Then turning to the 
audience, he said, *' Was not this your charge to me ? and do ye 
not approve this vocation V they answered, " Yes ;" and Knox, 
though, as he declared, with an awful sense of the ministerial 
Qflh»y accepted the call at once, and became their pastor : thus 
were laid the foundations of the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland. 
The one simple principle upon which it stands is this, — that the 
call or invitation of a Christian congregation constitutes a Chris- 
tiao miuster. 

Knox entered upon the ministry with all the fire which burned 
in him till life itself, exhausted by its own heat, was spent Other 
reformers had skirmished against the outposts of papacy ; he 
attacked the citadel His earliest discourses, delivered with 
fervent eloquence, were meant to prove that the Church of Rome 
was thoroughly corrupt ; that its religious doctrines and its canon 
law were alike repugnant to the Gospel ; that the titles which 
the pope assumed were blasphemous ; and that the papal Church 
was antichrist His hearers declared that, while others had 
hewn down the branches of popery, Knox had struck at the 
root. The power of the Church was already weakened ; for now 
tenets, infinitely more offensive than those for which Wishart 
had so lately been condemned, were hazarded by the youthful 
preacher in the presence of the Romish clergy in a manner which 
seemed to challenge and defy them, and yet he escaped their 
violence. 

In the same year in which Knox commenced his ministry 
the kings of France and England, Francis I. and Henry YIIL, 
expired. War almost immediately broke out between France 
and Scotland on the one hand and England on the other. The 
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lUftinDation WM in peril Rnoi HbATod tb» hU* n£ iht 
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ntflBM which took fthvt^ iti AmiMvnunco of the mterTeivnce of 
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a bishopric was oSen s decUned. On the aooosaoo 

of Mary ho withdraw n. where he beoune the pfiet<ir 
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went to Etjjj:)and ' > time oaoci^fUed^ working m I 

an artixau for the m iinily. He was setied tuul 

burnt UH a heretic dttrmg tL^ ^ i peraecution. 

In the abdeuce of its leaders the Reformation lanpaisheJ. 
The queen-mother governed Scotland, with the blind fury of a > 
zealot. Tlie infant queen of the Scots was sent over to Fnuioo | 
to receive her education. It was such aa might be expected 
frotn the bigotry of her uncles, the Guises^ to whom she wa* 
intnisted. Meantime the clei^y recovered their iuiluenoe, and, 
had it not been for the resistance of the nobles^ the Reformatioii 
must have perished. The lords and gentry at the head of the 
new opinions met at Edinburgh to consult upon the gloomy 
state of affairs, and determine, if possible, upon some active 
measures. Knox was still absent, though letters had passed 
betwixt him and the leaders at home, and in consequence his 
return was daily looked for. The assembled lords and gentry, 
unprepared for active measures, drew up a bond or covenant^ 
pledging themselves to stand by each other in defence of the 
principles of the Reformation. This document waa the first of 
the several covenants which occupy so conspicuous a place in 
the religious history of Scotland. It was subscribed at Edin- 
burgh on the 3rd of December, 1557; and firom the frequent 
recurrence of the word congregation in it, those who framed and 
signed it were afterwards termed the Lords of the Congregation. 
'* Perceiving," they say, " how Satan rages to destroy the 
gospel of Christ and his people, and that we ought to strive in 
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our Master*8 cause, oven unto death, being certain of the victory 
ID him, — ^the which our duty being well considered, we do 
promise before the majesty of God and his congregation, that we, 
by his grace, shall with all diligence apply our whole power, 
substance, and our very lives, to maintain, Bet forward, and 
establisli, the most blessed word of God and his congregation ; 
and shall labour at our possibility to have faithful ministers, 
purely and truly to minister Christ's evangel and sacraments to 
his people. We shall maintain them, nourish them, and defend 
them, the whole congregation of Christ, and every member 
thereof, at our whole powers, and spending of our lives, against 
Satan and aD wicked power that does intend tymnny and 
trouble against the aforesaid congregation. Unto which holy 
word and congregation we do join us, and also renounce and 
forsake the congregation of Satan with all the superstitions, 
abomimitions, and idolatries thereof, and moreover shall declare 
ourselves manifestly enemies thereto by this our faithful promise 
before God testified to his congregation by our subscription to 
these presents." The covenant bore the signatures of the earls 
of Argyle, Glencaim, and Morton, the lord Lorn, Erskine of 
Dun, and other men of note amongst the reformers. It was also 
immediately signed by numbers of inferior rank. From this 
moment the sword was drawn, and for several years the Be- 
formatioQ forced its way in Scotland through civil war and fields 
of blood. The congregation immediately proceeded to set up 
the reformed worship in the parish churches. This they did by 
publishing two resolutions. The first declares that it is expedient 
that, in all parishes of the realm, common prayer be read on 
Sunday and other festivals in the churches, with the lessons from 
the Old and New Testament. The second declares that, till 
God moved the prince to grant public preaching by faithful and 
true miuisters, preaching should be had quietly in private houses 
without great assemblies of the people. Nothing could exceed 
Uie irritation of the clergy when they saw a rival Church thus 
rooting itself, as if at the bidding of a few private laymen, in the 
heart of Scotland. They seized Walter Mill and burnt him on 
the chaige of heresy. He was an aged man and had been in 
his youth a priest, but ever since the introduction of the 
Keformation he had been one of the suspected. He now avowed 
his principles and sealed them with his blood. The lords of the 
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congregatkm aetad on the ocwion with 
They firat addreflBed their petttion to the 
ploring protection from the tynimy of nrriwiMHflij Hbeiij to 
worahip God aooording to the dietttteo of their eon o a en oe^ and a 
speedy refonnatioQ of the Chudt They made aimilar reqneiti 
to an eodeeiastieal eoandl whidi mt in Edinboigh ; and when 
the Parliament met in 1S58 they laid befora it a petition oon* 
sisting of various artidee to the eame purport, lliej leo ei ved 
at first assuTances from the regent jAiA satisfied tbem. But 
they disooYered that she was not sincere, and that the Buliament 
was about to be dissolved before its attention had been diraotod 
to the state of religion in the kingdom. They now drew up a 
manly protest^ in which they claim the rights of fireemen and 
Christians, and protest that^ tf any tumult or uproar shoiild mm, 
and if it should chanoe that abuses be violently Mbraied, the 
crime should not be imputed to them but to thoae who lefussd 
to listen to their petitions for reformation. 

In 1559 Knox returned to Scotland. The enthusiasm of the 
people could no longer be restrained, and it broke out, in opposi- 
tioD, as Knox affirms, to the admonitions of himself and the 
other preachers, as well as the remonstrances of the magistrates, 
in acts of violenca At Perth and Cupar images were broken, 
altars torn down, and a splendid monastery levelled with the 
ground. The outrage was deplorable, but it was at least free 
from selfishness ; no plunder was attempted, the monks were 
permitted to carry away their private property, and the rest of 
the spoil was distributed amongst the poor. The queen-regent 
swore, it is said, that the atrocities committed at Perth should be 
expiated in the destruction of the tovm and the blood of its 
citizens. She hastened thither at the head of a small army, 
supported by the clergy, the duke of Hamilton, and Dosell, the 
French general, whose influence with her was great. The Con- 
gregation retired from Perth as she approached, hoping to allay 
her passions, and a convention was agreed upon to the effect that 
both armies should be disbanded and the town left open to the 
queen-regent, and that none of the inhabitants should be mo- 
lested on account of religion, and that no Frenchman should 
tmtcr the town. Every condition was violated. On the 30th of 
May, 1559, she entered Perth in military triumph; a tumult 
occurred, and the son of an eminent citizen, a Reformer, was 
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shot ; her own friends were shocked, and the prior and the earl 
of Argyle at once retired in disgust, and joined the Congregation 
at St. Andrews. Here, on the 11th of June, Knox preached to 
the excited multitude. He chose as the subject of his discourse, 
the casting out of them that bought and sold in the temple ; 
" and so," said he, " should our churches now be purified by the 
casting out of idolatrous pageantry." His sermon not only in- 
flamed the common people, but aroused the zeal of the magistrates 
and of all classes of the citizens. They rushed to the cathedral, 
tore it down, and left it, when night set in, the naked ruin which 
it now stands. 

The queen-regent died on the 9th of June, 1560. Elizabeth 
was now upon the throne of England ; and the French court, 
convinced that nothing would shake her resolution of defending 
the Protestant cause in Scotland, proposed as the basis of a treaty 
that the troops of both countries should be withdrawn. To this 
she readily agreed, and a few days after the death of the queen- 
mother, the congregation assembled in St Giles's church, to 
return thanks for the restoration of peace and the success which 
had crowned their exertions. 

A parliament was held at Edinburgh on the 1st of August, and 
the question of the national religion was immediately brought 
forward. A confession of faith, drawn up by Knox, assisted by 
five ministers, Winram, Spotswood, Willock, Douglas, and Row, 
was laid before it, and publicly read. The clergy were silent ; in- 
deed, most of the lords spiritual and temporal, who were still at- 
tached to the old religion, absented themselves. The archbishop 
of St. Andrews and the bishops of Dunkeld and Dunblane were pre- 
sent^ but either from policy or fear they said nothing in defence 
of the ancient faitL An act was at once passed, by which the 
confession was pronounced to be the standard of the Protestant 
fiedth in Scotland. On the 22nd and 23rd of August three other 
acts were passed. By the first the parliament abolished the 
power and jurisdiction of the Pope in Scotland ; by the second 
they repealed all the acts formerly made in favour of the Church 
and against the Reformation ; and by the third they ordained that 
all who said mass, or were present at the celebration of it, should 
be punished, for the first ofience, by imprisonment or confiscation, 
for the second by banishment, and for the third by death. Over 
the last of these statutes every friend to true religion would wish 
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to cast a veil. ''It too plainly shows/' to use the words of a 
great Scotch divine, " that ihe worst parts of popery had not 
been taken from ihe hearts of those who so vehemently opposed 
it." 

The great preachers of the Reformation were invited to the 
chief town& Knox was settled at Edinboigh, Bow at Perth, 
Methven at Jedburgh. The remote parts of ihe.Idngdomy where 
ministers were much needed, were divided into districtSi or de- 
partments, and committed to the care of superintendents, who 
ministered from place to pkica On the 20th of December, 1560, 
the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland met for the first 
time. It consisted (^ forty members^ and of this small number 
only dx were ministers of religion. 

It was necessary to frame a scheme of Church government^ 
and the General Assembly deputed the task to the commitiee of 
five who had drawn up the oonfession of fiiitL They prepared 
in consequence the First Book of Discipline, which was approved 
by the General Assembly, as well as by the privy council in the 
following year. This Book of Discipline contains the great princi- 
ples of the Church of Scotland. It met with considerable oppo- 
sition, not only from the court but from many of the Protestant 
nobility. Some of them regarded its restraints as unreasonably 
severe ; a greater number, who, to use the language of Knox, 
" had greedily nipped the possessions of the Church," were unwill- 
ing to be deprived of their ill-gotten wealth. ITie majority of 
the privy council, however, subscribed to the Book of Discipline, 
though it was not formally ratified by the council itself. It was 
the honest boast of those who drew up this first Book of Disci- 
pline, that they took their example neither from Geneva nor frx)m 
any other Church, but from tlie word of God. It was modified 
in some respects by the Second Book of Discipline of 1578, whicli 
was ratified by parliament in 1592, and still continues to be 
received as an authority in the Church of Scotland ; but as the 
first book contains the deliberate opinions of the Scottish re- 
formers on the great principles of Church government, and is, in 
fact, with a few unimportant changes, the statute-book of the 
Scotch Church, it seems necessary briefly to examine its contents. 

Knox, and the other ministers who were associated with him, 
assumed, as the foundation of their proceedings, the right of a 
Christian Church to institute that form of government whicli 
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olicy might tJicrato. '* We Jo not llnnW* thoy gay, in the Con* 
loston of Faith, •* that one policy can be app*>iTited for d] ages, 
mea, anJ places." The excellence of any particular form of 
»vemment is to be estimatefl, in part at leawt, according to the 
tuation of those amongst whom it is establishetL That Knox 
ad not that abhorrence of episcopacy which ia frequently ascribed 
t hLm by those who profess to bo his followers, is very apparent^ 
et he agreed with Cakin in rejecting it. The Book of Dis- 
ipLine enumerates four classes of teachers — superintendenba, 
arocbial ministers, ruling elders to assist the minister in enforc- 
ig discipline, and deacons, who had tbe sftecial charge of the 
[ms of the congregation and the oversight of the poor. 
The guperintendents have long fallen into disuse. They were 
irested with powers in many respects similar to those which^ in 
larches governed acc<)rding to the episcopal model, were com- 
litted to bishops. Particular provinoefi, sometimes agreeably ti> 
be ancient custom denominated dioceses^ were allotted to them; 
bey liad jurisdiction over the great body of ministers in their 
live districts; they were enjoined and authorized in their 
tions to try the life, diligence, and behaviour of the clergy ; 
quire into the order observed in their churches and into the 
en* of their people ; to investigate how the poor were eup- 
ed, how the youth were instructed ; to admonish where 
loaition appeared to them to be requisite, and to redrese 
latever by counsel and prudence could be remedied. From 
i these marks of distinction many ailvocates of episcopacy have 
■tended that, although in Scotland the title of bishop was 
rorluoked, the office was viitnally retained ; yet when we 
mine the limitations to which the superintendents were sub- 
as well as the duties imposed upon thera, there seems to be 
mnd on which to rest the argument. They were rather 
^rating missionaries of a superior class. They were required 
main in a particular place for sevenU months, exercising the 
ral office ; during their visitations they were to preach at 
three times a-week, providing also ministers, if possible, or, 
least, readers iu every parish. Far from being exempt from 
oontrol of the clergy, they w^ere liable to their censure and 
tion^ and even the elders of the large towns might complain 
them when they l^ecame remiiis in their duties ; if convicted of 
scLindal tbcy might be deprived like other mitjister& Instead 
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of governing the Church, they lived, in shorty beneath its strict 
control, and the office was probably designod only for the premt 
necessity. A similar scheme was attempted in England iboot 
the same time. Select preachers woe appointed to visit bm 
town to town, aaristing less gifted ministers, and preadiing fiutli- 
fully in those parishes where a zealous preach^ was unknown; 
and it would have been well for our Church bad the plan been 
vigorously pursued in later days. 

To the superintendent succeeded the minister or pastor, who 
dispensed the sacraments, preached, and resided in the parisL It 
was found impossible at first to obtain a sufficient number of 
these properly qualified ; they were therefore asdsted by readen, 
whose duty it was distmctly to read a form of prayer and the 
Holy Scriptures to the people. Sometimes the reader, or doctor 
as he was termed, seems to have been set over the pastor; 
it was then his province to interpret Scripture and confute erron, 
and from this rank were taken the tutors in the scbools and nni- 
versitics, who taught theology. The elders assisted the minister 
in all the public afiairs of the Church, and watehed with a 
cautious eye over the moral conduct of the people. They vere 
also empowered to take heed to the life and doctrine of the 
pastor himself. The deacons distributed the alms. They were per- 
mitted OD particular occasions to act as elders, and to become 
readers, if qualified and duly called ; " for in a reformed Churcli," 
says the Book of Discipline, '* or even in one tending to reforma- 
tion, none ought to presume to take the clerical office till regu- 
larly called." This call consisted in three particulars, election, 
examination and admission. The election lay absolutely with 
the people : "it appertaineth to the people and to every several 
coiigregjition to elect their minister." If within forty days they 
failed to elect, the superintendent with his council chose a pastor 
for them. Examination took place in an o})en assembly and 
before the whole congregation : a candidate was required to in- 
terpret and expound some passage of Scripture selected by the 
examiners ; he was questioned us to his motives, principles and 
piety ; he was appointed to preach upon a given subject, in the 
church for which he was destined, — upon justification, upon the 
offices of Christ, upon the number, use, and effect of the sacra- 
ments, and, generally, upon all those tenets by which Protestants 
are distinguished from the Church of Rome. 
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policy might dictate. " We do not think,'* they say, in the Con- 
fession of Faith, " that one policy can be appointed for all ages, 
times, and places." The excellence of any particular form of 
government is to be estimated, in part at least, according to the 
situation of those amongst whom it is established. That Knox 
had not that abhorrence of episcopacy which is frequently ascribed 
to him by those who profess to be his followers, is very apparent, 
yet he agreed with Calvin in rejecting it. The Book of Dis- 
cipline enumerates four classes of teachers — superintendents, 
parochial ministers, ruling elders to assist the minister in enforc- 
ing discipline, and deacons, who had the special charge of the 
alms of the congregation and the oversight of the poor. 

The superintendents have long fallen into disuse. They were 
invested with powers in many respects similar to those which, in 
churches governed according to the episcopal model, were com- 
mitted to bishops. Particular provinces, sometimes agreeably to 
the ancient custom denominated dioceses, were allotted to them ; 
they had jurisdiction over the great body of ministers in their 
respective districts ; they were enjoined and authorized in their 
visitations to try the life, diligence, and behaviour of the clergy ; 
to inquire into the order observed in their churches and into the 
manners of their people ; to investigate how the poor were sup- 
ported, how the youth were instructed ; to admonish where 
admonition appeared to them to be requisite, and to redress 
whatever by counsel and prudence could be remedied. From 
all these marks of distinction many advocates of episcopacy have 
opntended that, although in Scotland the title of bishop was 
overlooked, the oflSce was virtually retained; yet when we 
examine the limitations to which the superintendents were sub- 
ject, as well as the duties imposed upon them, there seems to be 
no ground on which to rest the argument. They were rather 
itinerating missionaries of a superior class. They were required 
to remain in a particular place for several months, exercising the 
pastoral office ; during their visitations they were to preach at 
least three times a-week, providing also ministers, if possible, or, 
at least, readers in every parish. Far from being exempt from 
the control of the clergy, they were liable to their censure and 
correction, and even the elders of the large towns might complain 
of them when they became remiss in their duties ; if convicted of 
any scandal they might be deprived like other ministers. Instead 
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those which contain from twelve to eighteen pafiahei three mi- 
nisters and one elder. Fresbytcriee containing between eighteen 
and twenty-foor pariahes are represented by fiyor ministen and 
two elders, and so on of still lajger presbyteries. Eadi of the 
royal burghs, each of the universities, and, in recent times^ the 
Presbyterian Church in India, is represented by at least one 
member ; Edinbuigh sends two. The total number of lay and 
clerical members is S6S ; of these a majority, that is, at least SOO, 
are necessarily clergymen ; laymen are eligible only if elden of 
the Church. The Assembly meets once a-year in Edinbni||^ ; the 
sovereign is represented in it by a noUeman of rank, who is 
styled the Lord High Commissioner. He opens the rwiionB and 
is present at all the proceedings, rather to sanction the acta of the 
Anembly by the civil authority than in any way to interfere. 
He is allowed a salary of two thousand pounds a-year toophold 
his dignity ; as the representative of royalty he holds "a court* 
and is expected to give a courteous reception to each of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly. The business of the Assembly commences 
witli prayer, after which a moderator is elected, when the royal 
commission is read, committees are formed, and the business of 
the house begins. Being a court of justice, couusel are admitted 
to plead at the bar on bclialf of the accused. Id cases purely 
spiritual the sentence of this court is final. It may deprive a 
delinquent clergyman of his office, and by consequence of its 
emoluments. Since the events of 1842, of which we have given 
an account in the history of the Free Church, it has been gene-, 
rally supposed, or at least frequently asserted, that the Assembly 
no longer possesses, even in spirituaJ things, this ultimate juris- 
diction ; but causes have since been tried before it (in the instance 
of deposed ministers) from which the Court of Session has refused 
to entertain an appeal ; the judges declaring that while the As- 
sembly kept within its own province the secular courts had no 
right to interfere, even though the sentence it pronounced might 
be wrong; the judicial authority of the spiritual courts being 
entirely independent of the civil. 

The Assembly is also a deliberative body, with whom it rests 
to rescind, alter, or create laws ecclesiastical for the government 
of the national ChurcL To prevent impatient legislation, the 
^Vssembly, in 1697, imposed a curious restriction upon itself, 
enacting that no law should have force until it received the sane- 
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lion of at least forty presbyteries ; it was found difficult, how- 
ever, to obtain the attention of so large a number of these 
inferior ooorts to acts which were sometimes of little general 
interest or importance, and from the obstacles it created in tho 
way of all immediate legislation it was termed the Barrier Act. 
The difficulty was at length met by converting every new law 
into an interim act, which gives it immediate force until it shall 
be rejected by the presbyteries. Since all the inferior ecclesias- 
tical courts are amenable to the Assembly, it may readily be 
supposed that difficult cases will occur, and anxious discus- 
aoDS arise, in the review of their proceedings. These, with 
other matters of immediate interest, furnish an arena on which 
ambttioos eloquence, party spirit, and the love of victory will 
lometiines diow themselves ; but, upon the whole, the debates in 
the General Assembly are said to be conducted in a spirit not 
unworthy of its venerable character. The Assembly meets once 
a-year in the month of May, and sits in general about ten days. 
As a rivil oourt^ it is formally dissolved by the commissioner in 
the Dame of the sovereign ; and afterwards by the moderator in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the head of the Church, as a 
qnritual synod. 

Betoming to our history, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
when the Book of Discipline was published, the revenues of the 
Church had yet to be dealt with. The reformers proposed that 
the tithes should go to support the ministry and the poor, and 
that the revenues of the bishops, abbeys, and cathedrals should 
be appropriated to the endowment of universities and public 
schools. These proposals, and especially the latter, gave great 
offence to the nobility, and produced a scene of confusion through 
which the Reformation waded with uncertain steps for several 
yeara The outline of the story may be given in few words— a 
volume would scarcely unravel the minute perplexities of this 
intricate period of Scottish history. 

The young king of France, Mary's husband, died in December, 
1560, and feeling that her influence was at an end abroad she 
returned to Scotland. There were two parties at home: the 
deigy and the old nobility devoted to the ancient faith, and the 
buigher% led on by no inconsiderable number of the gentry and 
the reformed preachers^ in behalf of the Reformation. Mary 
placed herself at the head of the former, went publicly to 
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maasy and though she promised freedom of wonihip to the le- 
formers, soon showed that she had resolTed on the mxppnmixm of 
the new opmions. Tumalts broke out in oonsequenoe, and the 
kbgdom was distracted. The Protestants were divided Mn«*g4 
themselves, for in the spoil of the Choidli thdr leadeta e apec to d 
to have shared, and the abbeys and bishoprics being ■ippreassJ, 
to have been allowed, after the example of the En^^iih eomt 
&vouriteB of Henry YIII. and Edward YI., to mppmpnakk a 
considerable portion to themselvea Enoz had evidenlty plaead 
the Reformation in peril, partly by the severity of hk Book of 
Discipline, and perhaps still more by the rigid a pp ro p ria tion of 
the whole of the Church property. Whether he oi^^ to be 
more lauded for his high integri^ or censured far hia want of 
prudence is a question upon which even Fkesbyteriaii Wstorians 
have not agreed, and one upon which we shall therefbie ofler no 
opinion. In 1 561 the reformed deigy were still without a attend, 
for though Popery was legally suppressed, no steps had yet been 
taken to apply the tithes or ancient foundations to the Beforma- 
tion. The privy council determined that the revenues should be 
divided into three parts, that two of these should be given to the 
ejected Romish clergy, and that the third part should be divided 
between the court and the ministers of the Reformation. '*Two 
parts," exclaimed Knox, "freely given to the devil, and the 
third part divided between God and the devil 1" On the other 
hand, this distribution of Church property has been much com- 
mended The ejected clergy had but a life-interest in this 
allowance, which, as they disappeared, was secured by an act of 
the privy council to the nobility. The revenue attached to the 
crown had never been very great, and on Mary*s accession the 
royal income, dissipated by the wars in which the kingdom had 
been involved, was totally inadequate to the necessary expenses 
of the court. The poverty of the nation rendered any scheme 
of taxation fruitless. To the clergy or to the crown the whole 
patrimony of the Church, in law or in equity, belonged. The 
full possession of it by the preachers might have again introduced 
the luxury which had disgraced the ancient priesthood, and it has 
been argued, with some appearance of truth, that it was obviously 
more for the advantage of the kingdom that what remained after 
giving comfort to the teachers of religion should be divided 
amongst a class of men whose industry it stimulated, and whose 
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ciyilization and refinement it advanced, than that it should have 
been vested in the sovereign, whom it might have enabled to sap 
the foundations of liberty, and even to establish an arbitrary 
government 

These points were still unsettled when the queen, in 1565, wa« 
married to Lord Damley, a zealous Papist She gave him the 
title of king, and they jointly strove to repair the injuries which 
the Reformation had inflicted on the Romish faitL The eccle* 
fdaBtics were restored to their seats in parliament, and St Giles's 
churchy in Edinburgh, was prepared for the celebration of the 
mass. Maiy became a party to the league by which the extir- 
pation of the Huguenots in France was undertaken by her 
fieunily, the house of Guise, and the Protestant lords of Scotland 
were still in exile. Rizzio, her secretary, was supposed to be her 
adviser in these measures, which were avenged by his assassina- 
tion, in Holyrood Palace, in 1566. Damley's mysterious death, 
or murder, followed in 1567, and in a few weeks the queen's 
marriage with Bothwell, who was more than suspected of the 
crime. The nation at once abandoned her. She found herself 
universally abhorred, a prisoner at Lochleven, in the hands of the 
Protestant nobles, and without a friend Her resignation of the 
crown in favour of her son, who was yet an infant, her escape 
from ber confinement into England, her long imprisonment, and 
cruel death in 1588 upon the scaffold, are subjects too familiar to 
be repeated here. 

The deposition of Mary was favourable to the Reformation. 
The young king was crowned, and the earl of Murray, a Pro- 
testant, was appointed regent. On accepting the office he took 
a aolenm oath in public to maintain the Reformation and abolish 
popery. The Gteneral Assembly also met and expressed their de- 
tennination to support the lords hostile to the queen ; and they 
fleiaed the occarion to confirm the Protestant Church in Scotland. 
Hie associated lords subscribed without hesitation the scheme 
|wepared by the Assembly. It consisted of six articles, which 
provided efifoctually for the security of the Protestant cause. The 
fefimned fidth is not only declared to be the religion of Scotland, 
but is taken under the especial protection of the state, and bound 
iip<m -the monarch by his coronation oath. The restitution of the 
patrimony of the Church for the support of the ministry is expressly 
demanded in these terms : that in the first lawful parliament that 
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patttMiiihiiynfj the one dqiu » cJ of all 
the ocher descitote of the 
aw»j. The oobOitj, 
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cf the wQfd from] 
period the 
eonflicti^ waa finnlT < 
waa complete. A paifaMrat aaet m 15(7. m vkUk the pn- 
ceediLgs of the AaieiiiUy were confimied, the acta aff Maij m 
favour of popeiy were repealed, and the rmttatiiil Cliiiidi d»> 
clareii co be ^ the oalj true and holy Chordi of Jesus Christ 
within the realm.*' No jadge. procurator, notary, or member of 
any ojutu ni> teacher of youth or public examiner, was allowed to 
be a Papist. 

In lo7«>, Murray, the good regent, was ■nmwiimlid by a 
nephew ut the archbiahop of St. Andrews^ to aTenge his onde's 
death. His loai was soon foUoweil by one of jret greater import- 
ance to the Reformation. John Knox expired, worn oat with 
toil rather than age, on the 20th of November, 1572. He was fol- 
lowed to the grave by the earl of Morton, the new regent, and all 
the nobility in Edinburgh ; and as the grave dosed, the rq;ent 
thus pronounced his eulogy : ^ There lies he, who never feared 
the tace of man." The memory of Knox, in England at least, is 
ungenerously treated, for his character is little understood. Living 
in an age and country where the refinements and courtesies of 
life were still unknown, his manners were rude and his conduct 
sometimes barbaroua In this, however, he was not singular ; he 
would rather have been singular had he acted otherwise. If his 
behaviour be placed beside that of the barons, or the Romish 
cleigy, it will be found to su£fer nothing from the comparison. It 
was an age of rude and savage men ; iinnness of character had 
not not yet learned to divorce itself from roughness and brutality 
in manners. The feudal system was unknown in the greater 
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part of Sootland ; and so too were those laws of courtesy by which 
the feudal system made some amends for the systematic appetite 
for war, and those other social injuries, which it inflicted upon 
the soutiiem nations of Europe. As a divine, Knox cannot be 
compared with Calvin, or even with the leaders of the English 
reformation. As a reformer he was perhaps too impetuous. The 
moderate divines of the Presbyterian Church seem to be of 
opinicm that by gentler methods, and a process more circuitous, 
though not less upright, he might have obtained for the Scotch 
Church some advantages which it does not possess, and have 
established it on a more comprehensive basis. These views, how- 
ever, are decried by more rigid Presbyterians as those of a timid 
and unfisdthful poliqr. After fair criticism, nay after prejudice 
and party spirit, have made every abatement, Knox stands before 
us still, one of the nobles of our race. Few ever possessed in a 
higher degree the rare faculty of governing men ; perhaps no 
man ever exercised that faculty under greater difficulties or with 
more success. His piety was fervent, his integrity was never im- 
peached The nobility who espoused the Beformation were often 
guided by self-interest; though not indifferent about religion, 
their zeal for its purity was mixed up too often with covetous or 
ambitious motives. Knox never, for an instant, either deserted 
what he believed to be his duty, or, affecting to pursue it, was in 
fact in the pursuit of sinister or selfish ends. He forfeited the 
warmest friendships, as he flung aside, with far less concern, the 
patronage of the great and powerful, whenever the choice lay be- 
tween these on the one hand, and the liberty, the honour, and 
above all, the religion, of Scotland on the other. The worst faidts 
of an unpolished age and a rugged temper detract but little from 
merits such as these. 

After the death of Knox, a long struggle of five-and-twenty 
years ensued; the court and the old nobility attempting the 
ie8t<Mration of episcopacy, against the remonstrances of the clergy 
and the indignant protests of the citizens and middle classes. It 
18 too true, that the greatest outrages which the institutions of 
Scotland have received, have been inflicted by her own children^ 
who have unnaturally turned their weapons on themselves. Even 
before the death of Knox, the regent Morton had begun to in- 
trigue for the destruction of the Presbyterian Church. He had 
summoned a convention at Leith in 1572, consisting of several of 
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the privy ooimcil, anitted by a few oYmeipaiom — infitm, i 

•greed that until the king's nugority.the titles of anUiiihoiis i 

bishops should bo retained, and that the dignitariesof the Gin 

shotdd be again admitted to sit in parltament aabefiire tiie Bel 

matioa In ordor to conciliate the Presbyterian leaden^ it ^ 

decreed, that the bishops should be diosen by an aMsmhlj! 

learned ministers ; and that they should be subject to the Gem 

Assembly in spiritual matters These d e c rocs weie ^ ^ ^Bm itt ii 

the regent and council on behalf of the young king. Hie ai 

bishopric of St Andrews was immediately filled by IXn^^ 

creature of the ead of Morton. The object eppean to ham h 

twofold. It was, firsts by means of the bishops to ess 

power over the Church, similar to that which Eliabefh 

in England ; a power whidi they could not fidl to see coBlriba 

greatly to the stability of her government. Had the icgeai h 

able to pursue his scheme openly, and by fikir mean% Pkesbg 

rians would have had little ground for complaint. It was no ] 

competeut to the regent and the nobles to encourage episcopfl 

^ • than for Knox and his friends to promote Fresbyterianism, 1 

I the settlement of the Church been an open question. But i 

was not now the casa The nobility and the parliament had 

cided in flavour of the existing foim of Church discipline, and 

regent was bound by his oath of office to protect it. But anotl 

motive, and probably a still more powerful one, was the sor 

wish, by means of the bishops, to retain the plunder of i 

Church. This was done in the most unblushing manner by i 

nobility, both by obtaining the appointment of bishops, who p 

I large sums for the honour, and by the union of parishes, three 

' four of which were placed under the charge of a single incumbe 

V who received the tithes of but one parish, while the patrons 

j ceived the rest It was obvious that such arrangements co^ 

[ not bear the scrutiny of a General Assembly where every gri< 

\ ance of the Church was publicly discussed ; and therefore i 

T interest of the patrons was, if possible, to suppress the Assem 

f« as well as the other Presbyterian courts. Thus, however, 

' several years, the Church of Scotland presented a strange anomi 

prelacy coexisting with Presbyterianism, and each to the utm 

of its power thwarting the other. 

King James, a boy of twelve years old, was allowed to assu 
the government in the year 1578, and Morton resigned the 
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gency. The Aaaembly, which had all along protested against 
the r^;ent*s acts, and obeyed them with reluctance, at once 
regained courage. The Second Book of Discipline, which is still 
the law of the Church of Scotland, was at once drawn up and 
sanelioned. It was agreed that the bishops should, for the Aiture, 
be addressed in the usual style of other miiusters; and this was 
soon followed by a second act, which ordained that no new 
biahops should be made, and the existing ones were commanded 
to submit themselves to the Assembly under pain of excommu- 
nication. These proceedings were sanctioned by the parliament 
and the young king ; still the king was prevailed upon to protect 
the bishops from the interference of the Assembly, even when 
their misconduct was palpable. This induced the Assembly, in 
1580, to pass an act for the abolition of episcopacy, an office, they 
declared, without warrant or authority from the word of God, a 
mere human invention, tending to the great injury of the Church. 
¥^th five exceptions the bishops immediately submitted and laid 
down their charge. Besides the Book of Discipline, the Assembly 
passed another act, known as the first national Covenant of Scot- 
land. It was intended as a test by which to discover suspected 
adherents of prelacy and popeiy, and as a bond by which to con- 
firm tho attachment of the nation to the Presbyterian Church. 
It was subeciibed with great solemnity by the king himself, the 
noUlity, gentry, and a vast number of the common people, as 
well as the ministers of religioiL 

Young as he was, the king felt and resented the restraints 
which the house of Assembly had imposed upon him. With 
little respect to the obligations of his oath, he made over the 
revenues of the archbishopric of Glasgow to the duke of Lennox ; 
but as these revenues still belonged to the Church, a nominal 
archbishop was created, in whose name the revenues were drawn 
and paid over to the duke. The transaction was disgraceful, and 
in every view of the case illegal, and the Assembly at once ex- 
communicated the nominal prelate. The king interfered on his 
behalf, and commanded them to stay their procedure ; they re- 
fused to comply, and the sentence was pronounced. Had the 
leaders of the kirk been satisfied thus constitutionally to main- 
tain their ground in the face of an arbitrary court, their firmness 
would have deserved resptfct. and their example would have been 
highly beneficial ; but in a violent and lawless age, they, too, were 
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factknuL AndrawMdfilleinMtlidffledkr: hehadiheodaii^ 
of Knox without his ngacioaB wisdom : he wm one of thon 
men who are rather boiaterooa than bcdd, and iriio miaralre aa 
oTerbeariiigmaDQerfortnieooaiag& On beiialf of the AawimHy 
he presented a renMmstnnoe to the king, which, admittiiig ill 
tntik^ was rude, and, beyond neeesHtj, disooniteoiii. It b^gui 
thus : " Your majesty, bj devise of some eoanoiUon, is eansed to 
take upon you a spiritual power and anthority iHuch pnpsriy 
belongeth onto Christ, the minisUy and exeootfam whsraof k 
only given unto such as bear oflBoe in the eod wsasrtr a l gofe tnni siit 
in the same ; so that, in your higfaness's penon, some niea prav 
to erect a new popedom , as though your migesty ooold not he lUl 
king and head of this commonwealth unless as well the 
as temporal 8w<N:d be put into your hjgfansss's hand; 
Christ be bereft of his authority, and the two jurisdietions < 
founded which God hath divided, which directly tendeth to the 
wreck of all true religion.'* 

The (]ucstion which Melville decided in this peremptoiy way 
was not to be 80 easily dismissed. After agitating Scotland 
for nearly three centuries, it has at last produced the lament- 
able secession of nearly one-half of Scotland from the national 
Church. It is, in fact, a question that can never be adjusted. 
Christian churches, if national establishments, possess a power 
over their members which the state must always regard with 
jealousy. The state, on the other hand, in asserting its right 
to control its subjects, may, in the hands of unscrupulous men, 
bear hard upon the rights of conscience; and, since there is 
no third party to whom such di£ferences can be remitted for ad- 
justment, the abstract question must, to a great extent, give way 
to considerations of practical utility ; while, with a spirit of 
mutual confidence, with forbearance on both sides, a compromise 
may bo a£fected by which neither party shall be disgraced The 
earl of Armn, the king's chief adviser, exclaimed, when the 
remonstrance was read, ** Who dares to sign these treasonable 
articles?" '* We dare," said Melville, taking up the pen and 
signing his name, while the other ministers followed his example. 
A warrant was issued shortly after to inquire into what was 
termed the late sedition, and to punish its authors. It was 
stopped by a daring outrage characteristic of the times. A plot 
was laid by the nobility of the Protestant party — the king was 
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Beiaed in Edinburgh, and carried o£f by force to Ruthven Castle. 
Lennox and Ruthven, the king's advisers tied, and a proclama- 
tion was issned in the king's name, extorted by his new council- 
lon» annulling his recent measures against the Church. The 
Assembly met in October the same yiear, 1582. The lords con- 
nected with the Raid of Ruthven, as it was termed, explained 
the motives of their conduct, and requested the Assembly to 
give their sanction to the afiGur. The Assembly, whether from 
respect to their sovereign, or to display their power as a judicial 
coiurt) determined to hear both sides before they gave judgment, 
and sent a deputation to the imprisoned king to receive his 
own statement of the facts. They then expressed their ap- 
probation of the deed, and they proceeded to the trial and 
deposition of the other prelates. James felt that he was a pri- 
soner and affected to approve their conduct, but he soon contrived 
his escape, and hastened to St. Andrews, where he found the Earl 
of Allan and a powerful body of the nobility prepared to support 
him against the Assembly. 

Acts of violence against the sovereign, if not fatal to the 
throne, proverbially recoil. Public opinion in Scotland, callous 
as it was, felt the outrage and resented it. In 1584 the 
pailiament was induced to pass, with little opposition, three 
acts which lay the kirk prostrate at the monarch's feet By the 
first of these the proceedings taken for the abolition of prelacy 
were overthrown ; by the second the Church courts, unless they 
sat by special commandment and licence, were closed ; by the 
third the king was empowered to commission the bishops or 
others to regulate all ecclesiastical matters, each in his diocese* 
and above all, perhaps, in importance, it was ordered ^' that none 
should presume in sermons or in private conference to censure 
the king or his council under the penalties of treason." Num- 
bers of the clergy fled ; others who remained at home submitted ; 
not a few were preparing for stem resistance, when the king, 
always fickle, grew weary of the struggle and of his favoiuite, 
Airan, and tiie storm exploded in threats and harmless bravado. 
In 1587 the parliament gave to the crown those Church lands 
which had not been already alienated to the nobles and gentry. 
If James still wished to restore episcopacy, this measure was 
short-sighted, for it was now impossible to endow the bishops 
with revenues such as became lords of parliament. The next 
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jmr witneased the ezeeotaon of hu moUier m Bnigluid; and 
Jamea^ probably under fiBdings of joat eooMfMnlioB, aooa aftar- 
wardfl denounced the Churdi of England, aiid "piaiaed God," k 
the preaence of the Aanmbly, "that he waa bom at audi a tima 
aa to aee the fiill light of the Goqpol, and m audi a place aa to 
be thekingin theamceieetkirkmthewocUL'' But the pmapect 
of aoooeeding to the Engliah throne again abated hia afttaoiuiMnti 
and the remainder of hia life waa wpeni in thwartiqg the esw* 
tiona and undermining the power of the Chimli of Bnnihnd 
Tet in 1592 the Preabyterian party were aUe to eany a mnaanro 
through parliament of ao much importance aa to have bean 
termed the great diarter of the Churdi of Seotland. It gawto 
the Qenenil Aaaembly the right of meeting once efery yeaK. It 
construed the Act of 1584, reapecting the royal aapnnuwy, ao aa 
to exdude Churdi cenanrea from ita operation, aind it dedaied 
the commiflsiona granted to the lushopa nnlL It alao detenained 
the reepectiye rights of patrona and Churdi courta in the matter 
of appointments to vacant livings. 

James succeeded to the throne of Elizabeth in the year 1603. 
He left Edinburgh with professions of reverence for the kirk on 
his lips, but being now at liberty, and having the power to cany 
his wishes into effect, his dislike for Presbyterianism broke out, 
even in his conversations, with indecent violence. He virtually 
suppressed the Assembly, proroguing it from time to time before 
it could proceed to business, and restoring the bishops as oppor- 
tunity occurred. At length in 1606, a parliament was held at 
Perth which erected seventeen sees, and reinstated the bishops 
in their ancient dignitie& It is evident that the nobility and a 
large proportion of the people of Scotland must have been, if not 
in favour of the me^isure, at least indifferent spectators of it It 
met with opposition only from the ministers. The violence of 
the Assembly had produced its natural reaction, and they fell be- 
neath the recoil of their own blow. 

James now felt that he could venture still further. In the 
month of February, 1610, a commission was issued under the 
groat seal, to the archbishops of Glasgow and St. Andrews, em- 
powering them to hold two courts of high commission. These 
were united in 1615, and held thenceforth at St Andrews. They 
were formed upon the model of that which had been called into 
^eing at the opening of the reign of Elizabeth, and by means of 
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which die vainly attempted to crush the Puritans. The power 
of this court was absolute ; it was subject to no rules of eviuience 
or precedents of law. It was, in the fullest sense, an arbitrary 
trilmnaL In England it was universally detested, and was now 
seldom put in motion. Its introduction into Scotland was an 
audacious act of tyranny ; and the placing it in the hands of 
the prejaies, a proceeding of at least equal folly. If the attempt 
succeeded, there was an end of the liberties of Scotland, both 
civil and ecdesiasticaL An Assembly was held in Glasgow, and 
a majority was found base enough to lend the sanction of its ap- 
probation to the measures of the court. In 1618, in a Cteueral 
Assembly held at Perth, the struggle l)etween the court and the 
ministers was renewed, and, as it seemed to the men of that 
generation, finally decided. Spotswood, archbishop of St. An- 
jdrewB, took the chair, supported by the nobility, gentry and 
prelates ; the cause of the Church of Scotland being now aban- 
doned to a few of her faithful and courageous ministers. Five 
artideB were proposed and carried; one i)eer, one doctor, and forty- 
five ministers daring to vote against them. The articles enforced 
all those forms which were most abhorrent to the Presbyterian 
Church, namely, kneeling at the communion, the observance of 
saints' days, private baptism, and the administration of the eucha- 
rist in private houses. Three years afterwards the parliament 
ratified the articles, and thus, in fact, completed the overthrow 
of the Presbyterian Church. Four years of bitter persecution 
followed ; and the Presbyterian Church in Scotland suffered those 
insults, fines, imprisonments, and depredations, with which the 
prelatic party in England had vainly attempted during forty years 
to bend the stubborn spirit of the English Puritans. 

James I. expired in 1625, leaving his native land in a state of 
deplorable disquietude. Gradually the spirit of the burghers and 
men of the middle class had revived ; the prelates were odious, 
and the nobility unpopular; while the courageous meekness of 
the persecuted ministers placed them high once more in the 
affections of an ardent people. It was remarked with sorrow, not 
unmingled with a deep sense of shame, that every one of those 
destructive measures by which the Presbyterian Church was over- 
thrown, had originated in some court or commission of the Church 
itself; her own children had shorn her of her glory, and trampled 
her in the dust. 
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Charles I. resolved to cuiy on two grast dwjgm wUdi Us 
fiiiher had set od foot The first of tbose was the r seoyeij of 
the Chnidi bnds and tithes^ the seoond was the rnsioialiott of 
Episoopacj. In the year of hisaooesaontothethioiie» he entered 
on the fonner of these periloas sch e m e s hj a pvodMnatioii, re- 
voking all his father^s acti m prejndioe of the Grown, m wall as 
those i%hich had been made during his &ther^s minofilj. That 
the two great fomilies of Hamilton and Lennox vdfgbit a pp e ar to 
set on example to the nation, they were indnoed to make Ofver the 
abbey of Aberbroath and the hndship of Glasgow, to endofw the 
two archbishoprics of Glasgow and St Andrews. Sevorsl smaDer 
estates were purchased from men of less noteu The jealousy 
of the nobility substded, and it became a fiswhion with those who 
affected the favour of the court to offisr their Chimh knds Ibr 
sale at a low mto. In the year 16SS, the king went down in 
person to be crowned at Edinburgh. The coronation was mi^^ni- 
iicent, and the country, being scarcely able to bear the expense^ 
suffered much in consequence. But he took no pains to conceal 
his dislike of the Presbyterian Church, nor his contempt for the 
best feelings of his subjecta He introduced ten Englishmen into 
the Privy Council of Scotland, and one of these was archbishop 
Laud. The lonls of the articles (a sort of high committee by whom 
business was prepared for the consideration of parliament) were 
chosen from subservient creatures of the court : they prepared an 
Act declaring the royal prerogative to be absolute; thus affirming 
the decision of the parliament held at Perth in 1606. They also 
coufinned another Act, passed in 1609, by which the bishops had 
been restored to the civil jiuisdictions they possessed before the 
Reformation. Burnet asserts that the Act was rejected by a majo- 
rity, and that the clerk of the register was instructed to declare 
falsely that it was carried in the affirmative. The king, while in 
Scotland, erected a new bishopric at Edinburgh, and made one 
Forbes the bishop. According to Burnet, he was a very learned 
and pious man, with the strange faculty of preaching for five or 
six hours at a time ; his way of life was monastic, and his learn- 
ing lay among the schoolmen ; he was a very simple man, and 
knew little of the world ; he died soon after, suspected of popery ; 
and the suspicion was increased when his son declared himself a 
Papist So unfortunate were the king*s first measurea 

The bishops of Scotland now resolved to fmme a liturgy, and 
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a body of canons for the use of the Church. These were not sub- 
mitted to any public assembly of the clergy, but everything was 
managed by four or five aspiring bishops ; namely, Ross, Galloway, 
Dunblane and Aberdeen, acting under Spotswood, archbishop of 
St. Andrews and lord chancellor, who again, in his turn, was 
obsequious to archbishop Laud. A proclamation, dated at Edin- 
burgh the 20th of December, 1636, commands all his Majesty's 
subjects, '' to conform themselves to the said public form of wor- 
ship, which is the only form which we, having taken the counsel 
of our clergy, think fit to be used in God's public worship in this 
our kingdom ; commanding also all archbishops and bishops, and 
other presbyters and churchmen to take a special care that the 
same be duly obeyed and observed, and the contraveners con- 
dignly censmred and punished." To enforce the proclamation, 
the bishops obtained commissions from the high commission 
court, and set up in their several dioceses institutions which were 
thought, except in name, to di£fer little from the inquisition. With 
regard to the book itself, though in substance that of the Church 
of England, it differs from it in some points of importance ; and 
those are the very points on which Laud had already joined issue, 
not merely with the Puritans, but with the sound and Protestant 
portion of the Church of England. In the service for the admi- 
nistration of the Lord's Supper, God is entreated to bless and 
sanctify with his word, and Holy Spirit, ** these thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body 
and blood of tixy most dearly beloved Son." A prayer of obU^- 
tion follows, in which the communicants '' celebrate and make 
before the divine Majesty with these his holy gifts, the memorial 
which his Son hath willed us to make.*' The changes may seem 
unimportant ; they were sufficient to inflame a nation who already 
saw, as they supposed, the restoration of popery in the use of litur- 
gical forms, however scriptural ; nor were their suspicions lessened 
when, turning to the rubric, they found that " it was laMrful to 
use wafer bread," 'Hhat the elements should not be carried out of 
the church," or that, ''to the end there may be little left, he 
that officiates is required to consecrate with the least, and if more 
be wanting to repeat the words of consecration." All this excited 
deep misgivings. The book of canons had appeared in print a 
few months before the prayer-book, yet one of its articles de- 
nounced excommunication against all who should malign it, as 
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ooDtnuy to Scriplaie ; another exeom m ummtod all vb ibodd: 
deny the king's supremacj ; a third decreed that no! 
aembly should becalled except by the king^and thai no < 
tical business shoold be discossed except belbea the 
courta In shorty the book of canons sabverted the \ 
Church, and episcopacy, after the Landian model* i 
in its stead. 

The great civil warwasapproadiing. The xaahneai of Ghaiias 
in provoking the resistance of his subjects was eq;iiallad only bjr 
his feebleness in action. He was now attempting to dmage bj 
force the whole constitution both in Church and SMib of the ki^^ 
dom of Scotland ; he was endeavouring to wrest the Ckiadi 
lands and tithes from powerful chiefUins, who would mmnif 
part with ihem without a struggle, and yet his gOfwenaamA waa 
weak, and he had provided himself with no faroe at hand la 
compel submission. All men saw the imbecility, while thqr 
complained of the rigour, of the government Eray one iriio 
returned from England swelled the clamour of the king's inezorw 
able stiffness, the queen's influence, the favour shown to the 
pope's nuncio, and the report of proselytes daily £ftlling away to 
Rome. The 23rd of July, 1637, was the day appointed for the 
introduction of the new services in public worship. The dean 
of Edinburgh, officiating at St Giles's, was interrupted by a mob 
of women. No force was at hand to restore order : in a fiew 
hours the tumult swelled into a formidable insurrection, and the 
cause of prelacy was already lost In the church of the Crrey 
Friars the bishop of Argyle was intemipted with groans and 
exclamations. In a few days all Scotland was aroused ; most of 
the clergy refused to make use of the service-book ; some aasem- 
bled in deep distress, and took counsel with eadi other and with 
their flocks ; some petitioned the king to withdraw the book, and 
others, in a sterner mood, prepared for the final decision by force 
of arms. During the winter angry recriminations passed on all 
sides. Tlie prelates blamed the magistracy for their supineness, 
the magistrates retorted and upbraided the bishops with arrogance 
and haste. The king protested and equivocated, at one time 
giving way to the Presbyterians, at another urging the bishops to 
proceed with all severity. Laud in this aflair was Charles's ad- 
tser ; his counsels were disastrous to the Church at home, they 
re necessarily still more mischievous in Scotland, from his 
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profound ignorance of the character of the nation, and its deep 
attachment to the institutions he was endeavouring to subvert. 
The passionate feelings of a people impatient of insult and in- 
dignant under a deep sense of wrong were at first peaceably 
expressed. A national Covenant had been resorted to in former 
days. It was proposed once more, and all Scotland, with deep 
enthusiasm, pledged herself anew to the cause of Wishart and of 
Knox. 

A kind of provisional government was formed at Edinburgh 
until the king's decision should be known. It was called the 
four houses, or tables — one of the nobility, another of the gentry, 
a third of the burgesses, and a fourth of the ministry. The 
four united formed one General Table. The Tables requested 
Henderson, at that time one of the best divines of Scotland, with 
Warriston, uncle to bishop Burnet, and a few assistants, to pre- 
pare the Covenant They took as their basis that which had 
been subscribed by king James in 1580, and again by the nation 
in 1598, and to this they added several protests, suited to the 
crisia. After declaring tlieir abhorrence of popery, which they 
promise to oppose to the utmost of their power, they undertake 
^ to defend the ancient doctrine and discipline of the kirk under 
the pains contained in the law, and danger both of body and 
soul in the day of Qod's fearful judgment, protesting and calling 
the Seardier of all Hearts to witness that their minds and hearts 
do fully agree with this their profession, oath, promise, and 
sufaacription." ** Under the same oath and pains, they engage 
to preserve the king's royal person and authority with their 
goods, bodies, and lives." They further ^' pledge themselves to 
support the authority of parliaments upon which the security of 
their rights and properties depend, and without which neither 
any law or lawful judicatory can be established ;*' and '^ they 
declare the late innovations brought into the kirk to be contrary 
to the doctrine and discipline of it, and contrary to the Covenant 
above mentioned, and therefore they will forbear the practice of 
them till they are tried and allowed in a free assembly and in 
parliament^ and not only so, but they promise and swear, by the 
great name of God, to resist all these errors and corruptions to 
the utmost of their power all the days of thehr lives." Thia wafi 
the substance of the Covenant It was subscribed with a d^ree 
of enthusiasm which scarcely bears description, first in the great 
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dmrch of Edinbingli, and then in efoy dura and panh. It 
became the teit of eadi man ■ principiea. If it united the finndi 
of the kirk it maiked their <qiponent% tore the kingdom iato 
hostile partiee, widened the hnmA already ao deep aad broad, 
and made any future compromiae impoanble. Hie pciry eooneil, 
the law oflioen of the crown, and tiie epiaoopal deigy refaed 
to subscribe. Two of the univernties opposed it^ and that of 
Glasgow received it with some hesitation. 

The defence of this bold measure rests entirely i^kmi its neeo- 
sity. ^ Never/' ezdaims an ardent votary of the AMbjtsriia 
cause, ** except amongst God's peculiar peqde, the Jewa» did si^ 
national transaction equal in moral and relipous snUimity Ihit 
which was displayed in Scotland on the great day of her aacnd 
national Covenant'* It is represented as a snhlhne appeal from 
the tyranny of man to the righteous Judge of alL Otherwrito^ 
not unfriendly to the kirk, have viewed it in a diftrent U^ 
Neal is of opinion that such a combination of sulgects, without 
the conseut of their sovereign, in a well-settled government, is 
unwarrantable, especially when confinned with an oath, for no 
oath ought to be administered but by commission from the chief 
magistmte. The only ground, therefore, be concludes, upon 
which the Covenant can be vindicated, is the apprehension of 
the Scotch that their legal Church establishment was violated, 
and theu: fundamental laws subverted, by the king's assumption 
of the spiritual supremacy in the court of high conmiission, and 
by the imposition of a book of canons and a liturgy by the royal 
prerogative without the consent of Parliament or of the General 
Assembly. It is clear that Charles had violated the fundamental 
laws of Scotland in each of these particularsi The question then 
immediately resolves itself into the more general one, whether 
passive obedience is, under all circumstances, the duty of a 
Christian state ? The prudence of the measure is, of course, a 
distinct consideration. 

At first the king was violent. He sent the marquis of 
Hamilton, his high commissioner, to Scotland, with instructions 
to suspend the service-book for the present, but at the same time 
to dissolve the Tables and to demand the Covenant itself, now 
revered as a sacred document, to be delivered up within six weeka 
He was empowered to use force, and to treat the Covenanters who 
might not return to their duty as in open rebellion. But again, 
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le had no forces at hand, and Hamilton was obliged to temporise. 
By a proclamation he called togother the General Assembly at 
uUasgow on the 21st of November, 1638. The ministers chosen 
irere, with scarcely an exception, the men who had signed the 
x>venant, and Henderson was elected moderator. The bishops 
presented a useless protest, declaring the Assembly unlawful ; for 
the king, as the lesser evil, was obliged to sanction it, and he 
presided in the person of his commissioner. The bishops' protest 
vras at once rejected. The covenanters, it was now perceived, 
would carry all before them ; they would dissolve the bishoprics, 
udd repeal, by an Act which the Parliament would unquestionably 
Donfirm, all the offensive laws by which Charles had provoked 
the contest. The commissioner was qow prepared to make great 
doaoessions ; his Majesty was willing to recall the Service Book and 
the Book of Canons ; to dissolve the high commission ; to grant 
that the articles of Perth should not be urged ; that no oath 
>hould be required of any minister at Iiis entrance into the 
ministry, but what was required by Act of Parliament ; that for 
the future there should be general assemblies as often as the affairs 
of the Eirk require, and that the bishops be censurable by the 
Assembly according to their merits : and that the Confession of 
Paith of 1580 should be subscribed by all his Majesty's subjects in 
Scotland. But even these concessions fell short of the Assembly's 
lemandsy and Hamilton dissolved them, forbidding them to con- 
tinue their sessions on pain of treason. The Assembly now at last, 
resolved to place themselves in hostility to the Crown. They pub- 
lished a manifesto, declaring, amongst other matters, that his 
Miye8ty*8 presence in their assemblies, either in his own person 
3r by his commissioners, implied no right of interference, " but 
merely as princes and emperors of old, in a princely manner, to 
x>antenance their meetings and preside in them for external 
>rder ;" and they proceed to assert the position, always maintained 
with such tenacity by the Church of Scotland, of its independence 
rf the Crown. " It is clear," they say, *' by the doctrine and dis- 
npline of the Eirk, contained in the Book of Policy registered in 
the Book of Assembly, and subscribed by the Presbyters of this 
Eirk, that it is unlawful in itself, and prejudicial to the privil^es 
that Christ hath left to his Chug^h, for the king to dissolve or 
break up the assemby of this Eirk, or to stay their proceedings; 
for then it would follow that religion and Church government 
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riioald depend abiolQtely upon dM pleMoie of die priaiea" Tbey 
proceed to aflbm that the ccMidact of die king mafaropdyckMi^ 
the BcwioDg wmg withoot preced e n t ; that it would lead ereiy nun 
*'to deepair hereafter to tee innofmtions removed, ao b jec ti com- 
plaintA regarded, or offenders punished." And tliej eondnde 
with declaring that *' the present AsKmfaly is, and ahaU be «•• 
teemed and obeyed as, a most lawfnl and free Geoeral AMsmbly d 
this kingdom, and that the acts^ sentence^ oenanres and p fffififii uB n g i 
of it shall be obeyed and observed by aU the sobjecla of this kiaf- 
dom." Henderson, the moderator, dosed with pAyei; bnt^ ss if 
the exasperation on both sides were not yei bitter enoi^ he 
added this d^ance : " We have now cast down die waUsof Jencho. 
Let him that rebaildeth them beware of die Gurse of Hiel the 
Bethelite." The dreadful curse which he imprecated on his king 
was this : ** Curaed be the man before the Lord, tliat riaedi up 
and buildeth this dty Jeridio : he shall lay the foundation thereof 
in his firstborn, and in his youngest son shall he set up the gates 
of it/' Joshua vi. 26. 

The irritation of the Court when these tidings were conveyed 
to London may \*e conceived. Archbishop Laud writing to the 
Marquis of Hamilton, exclaims, " I will be bold to say, never were 
there more gross absurdities, nor half so many, in so short a time, 
committed in any public meeting ; and, for a national assembly, 
never did the Church of Christ see the like'* But threats and 
proclamations had now lost their terrors. The Assembly, in defi- 
ance of the king, continued sitting. The acts of the six late 
Assemblies, since the year 1606, were one and all of them repealed. 
Sentence of deposition was then pronounced against the bishops ; 
eight of whom were excommunicated, four exduded from the 
ministerial office, and two only allowed to officiate as pastors or 
presbyters Spotswood, bishop of St Andrews, felt the bitterness 
of the stroke. *' All that we have done," ho exclaimed, ** these 
thirty years, is thrown down at once." He retired to London in 
deep dejection, and died the next year. Most of the bishops 
fled ; four remained in Scotland, of whom three renounced their 
episcopal orders, tlui fourth, George Guthrey, bishop of Murray, 
kept his ground and weathered the storm. At the close of the 
session, the Assembly addrepse4 a courteous letter to the king, 
complaining of his high commissioner who had proclaimed them 
traitors and forbidden the people to obey them, and imploring 
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him to regard them still as good and loyal subjects. They also 
published a vindication of their proceedings, addressed to the good 
people of England, which the king immediately suppressed ; and 
in return, he issued a proclamation, denouncing the seditious con- 
duct of the covenanters, which he commanded to be read in all 
the churches of his southern kingdom. Both sides had now gone 
too fiar for any peaceful adjustment of the quarrel The Scotch 
fortified their castles ; the king raised troops in England. On the 
27th of March, he placed himself at the head of his army, and 
marched to subdue his rebellious subjects. The Scotch, under 
the command of (General Leslie, met him on the borders, and men 
saw once more, with deep forebodings, a king and his subjects 
drawn up in array against each other. 

Yet the doud did not burst at once. While the two armies 
&ced each other at Kelso, it became apparent that the royal troops 
had httle disposition for the contest. In fact, there was nothing 
which seemed to justify the quarrel. Englishmen might love 
episcopacy, but neither then nor at any other period w^re they dis- 
posed to enforce it by violent measures upon foreign landa All 
the enthu^asm was upon the side of Scotland. The Scotch 
standard displayed the motto, " For Christ s crown and covenant" 
It is certain that the English army was not hearty in what they 
considered to be the king's personal quarrel On the 18th of 
June a treaty was signed in the camp ; the terms were, the rati- 
fication of the promises made to the Glasgow Assembly in 1638, 
and an assurance from the king that a free assembly should be 
held forthwith, and a parliament convened, by whom all the 
ecdesiastical and civil a^irs of Scotland should be finally deter- 
mined. The Assembly met in August, and renewed the national 
covenant ; the Earl of Traquair, the royal commissioner, himself 
subecribing it on the king's behalf. Traquair made other con- 
cessions, one of which was, that episcopal government was unlaw- 
ful in the EirL This the king absolutely refused to sanction, 
though he was ready to allow that it was contrary to the consti- 
tution of the Kirk and State of Scotland. Charles, by some 
Scotch writers, is blamed as for a base equivocation in this affair. 
We cannot agree with them. At the treaty of Newport, when a 
captive and overwhelmed with disasters, he still maintained the 
position that episcopacy was a divine appointment, against Hen- 

t2 
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(leraon and others, in whose hands he knew that his liberty and 
his crown were placed, and at the peril of both. 

In li>40 the war began in earnest ; the king being now resoked 
to reduce the Scotch to subjection by force of ann& He took 
the field with an amiy of twenty thousand men. The Scotch 
were beforehand with hiin. They crossed the Tweed and entered 
England, to canTy on offensive war, before Charles was prepared 
to meet them. To relate the events that followed would be to 
write the history of the roost stirring period in the annals of Qiett 
Britain : we must presimne upon the reader's acquaintance with 
the story, and confine ourselves closely to the affiurs of the Chuixdi 
of Scotland. 

The reverses of Charles in England were fiatal to episcopacy. 
It had been the ambition both of James and his unhappy son to 
unite the Churches of the two kingdoms, and to provide eadi 
with the mme canons, forms of government, and modes of wor- 
ship. And this was now the ambition of the Scotch themselves, 
as well as that of many of the Puritans in England. Only with 
this (lifferonct- : that, whereas the Stuarts would have established 
episcop'icy, tin- Scotch leaikrs ami their English allies would 
have brought al>out the union by confomung the Churches of 
both kingdoms to the Genevan or Presbyterian model. Commis- 
sioners were sent to Londt)n, at first with the design of consulting 
with the jxirliament u\xm various measures in their couunon 
warfare with the king. Gradually, however, the scheme occurreii 
of bringing the English nation to an agieoment with the timrch 
of Scotland. They presented to the English parliament, in the 
year 1G41, a memorial suggesting ** conformity of Church govern- 
ment as one principal means of a continued peace between the 
two nations.'* Disclaiming " the right of interfering with another 
free and independent church and kingdom," they were satisfied 
with pointing out the weakness occasioned by division in matters 
of religion, and expressing the wish that there were one confes- 
sion of faith, one form of catechism, one directory for the 
common worship of God, aiul one form of Church goverment 
in all the churches of his Majesty's dominions. 

The Westminster Assembly was the fruit of these suggestions. 
Cbmml^ysioners or delegates were chosen to attend it by the 
Church of Scotland, who were instnicte<l to en(k\-ivour to bring 
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about a union between the two kingdoms in all spiritual matters. 
The solemn league and covenant, afterwards adopted by the 
Westminster divines, was drawn up by Henderson, and in the 
first instance submitted to the General Assembly and the Conven- 
tion of Estates, who now governed Scotland. It was then trans- 
mitted to London, and accepted by the Westminster Assembly 
and the parliament. In England it was never rigidly enforced, 
and in &ct was soon forgotten, but in Scotland it was received 
with enthusiasm. The Convention of Estates, who governed in 
the king's name, issued their commands that every man should 
subflcribe to it under the penalty of the confiscation of his goods, 
and such other punishment as they might see fit to inflict. The 
Lords of the Council were summoned to sign and swear to it on 
the 2nd of November, 1643, and again on the 14th of the same 
month, under the severest penalties. A few of the king's party 
refusing to attend were declared enemies to religion, to their 
king and country ; and on the 17th an order was issued for the 
confiscation of their property and the apprehension of their per- 
sons. These measures were the more severe because superfluous. 
The whole kingdom of Scotland, with the exception of a mere 
handful of men, was prepared to embrace the covenant; and 
this was done in a tumult of religious fervour and political en- 
thusiasm. 

The Westminster Confession was no sooner laid before the 
English parliament than a rupture took place between the divines 
and the civil power. The point of difference, again, was that 
which has never ceased to agitate the Church of Scotland, — the 
independence, or rather the supremacy, of the spiritual courts. 
The English parliament determined that from the highest of the 
Presbyterian courts an appeal should always lie to their own 
tribunal ; but, when the scheme of government thus amended was 
laid before the Scotch parliament, they demurred to the power 
claimed by the State, and their commissioners in London were 
instructed to protest against it. The dispute ran high ; the 
parliament was angry ; '^ they think it strange," they say, in 
their answer to the commissioners' papers, printed April 17, 1 645, 
^ that any sober and modest men should charge them with un- 
willingness to settle the government" of the Church, after they 
had declared so fiiUy for the Presbyterian form, only because 
they cannot consent to the granting an arbitrary and unlimited 
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fktwor ami jurisdiction to near ten thousand judicatories, to be 
oRH:*tod within this kingdom ; and this demanded in such a way 
as is not consistent with the fundamental laws and government 
of tho same ; and by necessary consequence excluding the parlia- 
uunit of England from the exercise of all ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion." And thoy add another consideration, which in EnglaDd 
h:vs alwayii: had groat weight ; *' we have the more reason not to 
|Kirt with thiri }vi«ver out of the hands of the civil magistrate, 
siiuv tho ox|H'rionco of all ages will manifest that the reformation 
and imrity of roligion, and the pre3or\'ation and protection of the 
I iHt]>lo of God in this kingdom, h:is under God been owing to the 
]\irli:iniont's t-xoroiso of this jjower. . . If then," they conclude, 
** (ho minds of any are disturbed for want of the present settling 
of I'huTvh govirnniont, let them apply to those ministers who, 
having sutKoiont }xnver and direction from the houses on that 
U'half. h:ivi' not. as yot, put the same in execution." 

Hut tlio Sv«^t*'h dotonninod to adopt the whole Confession as it 
raMif iVom il.v' AnmiuMv ; it was ratified accordingly by the 
ll«nrr:il As-i'UiM\ at Kilinbui*gh t»n xhv 4tli of August, IfiJ". 
Tit' \Vr-n;.i!.>ti I C*.»iifossiiMi luvanir tlioncoforward the authurize*! 
>*t.iM iai-i ••Miir Cliuivh i>f Soi»tlan»l. Her forms of worship ami 
iIjm Ij'lino, a> tluy still oxist, wore fi-anied by the Westminster 
ili\iiu>. A OH-inrss, li.'wovor. bad ari-seu wiiich led to painful 
oonsi>«|MeiK'rs, aiul tlu* So- 'Teh ct»innu.-sionors returned liome, de- 
plorini: tlio lianKlii|»s uiid«.r wbioh the Presbyterians in Englan»l 
.still l;il»..iinil. A solrnm fast was appointed to lament their own 
dofeeiii'n tV«»m tl.t^ oi»venaiit, in several points, and '* the tiis- 
tn'>sed o«Miuiti«»n o\' tbeii brethren in England, zealous for tin? 
\\.»rk o{ God, bill now sulVering oppre>sion under pretence of 
lilMTty. from tlit»se who aimed at nuthing less than t\Tanny an«l 
arbitrary pi-wer." The growth of the Independents and of re- 
publicani-iii ^.-ive tlimi unt*« i-jii'.-l «"oneoni. Tb« y entered into a 
sei.-ret inaty with Charles, by wliieb they undertook tt> restore 
bini t«' bis tbrune ; tbo king engajing on his part to conlirm the 
Pn-sbyterian govtrnnu nt for three yeai-s, till an assembly of 
divines, aided hy twi-nty eomniissioners whom bo might nomi- 
iiat*.', should frame *' such a syst.Mn of discnpline as they sbouM 
e<.nclude to be most agreeable t'.» seripture." When the treaty 
Ix-eame known it was highly unjiupnKir with the eovenanters. It 
wa.s in truth a direct \i<»lati'»n of the eovenant. Scotlan«l ua> 
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therefore divided against herself. To complete her sorrows 
Cromwell defeated the army which the Duke of Hamilton led 
into England to the king's rescue, and the general himself died 
upon the scaffold. The death of Charles I. in 1649 did not 
remove the difficulty. No sooner did the Scotch receive tidings 
of his death than Charles II. was proclaimed king ; at the same 
time the confession of faith was ratified by the parliament^ and 
the young sovereign was informed that he must embrace the 
Covenant as the condition of ascending his father s throne. He 
did so, and repeated the ceremony at his coronation on the first 
of January, 1651. The crown was placed on his head by the 
Marquis of Argyle. The National Covenant and the Solemn 
League and Covenant were then read, and the king solemnly 
swore to observe both of them. The oath to defend and support 
the Church of Scotland was then administered to him. Kneeling 
and holding up his right band he exclaimed, '' By the Eternal 
and Almighty God who liveth and reigneth for ever, I shall ob- 
serve and keep all that is contained in this oath." But the battle 
of Worcester, in September, 1651, put an end to the shadow of 
royalty, and left Cromwell master of both kingdoma While he 
lived the Church of Scotland was in peace ; for his poUcy was 
to give the largest toleration to all parties, so far as toleration was 
consistent with the public safety. The discussions of the General 
Assembly might, however, have caused him some uneasiness, had 
he not suppressed their sittings just as he suppressed the long 
parliament at Westminster. In July, 1653, his troops entered 
the house, and Colonel Cottrel, their leader, demanded by whose 
authority they met A few brief sentences were exchanged ; the 
ministers were ordered to withdraw, and the colonel and his sol- 
diers escorted them out of the city, and courteously intimated 
that they would do well to retire to their own parishes, and not 
to return to Edinburgh. The Assembly sat no more for five and 
thirty yeara 

From the restoration of Charles the Second to the revolution 
of 1688, the Church of Scotland existed only in the persons of 
the covenanters. We have already told their melancholy story — 
an episode of horrors and of blood. The Scotch parliament 
signalized its obsequious loyalty by the rescissory act of 1661. 
This, says Burnet, with great truth, " was a most extravagant 
act^ and only fit to be concluded after a drunken bout;" it 
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annulled all the acts of previous parliaments since the year 1633, 
thus leaving the C'liun*li where Charles the First had placed it 
when prelacy was introduced. It was followed immediately by 
other acts by which the Kirk was overthrown. Several of the 
provincial synods maintaineil their ancient character of honest 
independence, and protested a<;:ain8t the tyrannical conduct of the 
king and pirlianient. But the times were changed ; both iiatioDS 
wore ol)SO<|uious and servile, and in both the life and spirit of 
reli«^'i(>n was extinct except amongst a few peisecuted men« In 
16(>2 bishops were stiit down to Scotland, and a proclamatioQ 
followed prohibiting synods, presbyteries, and sessions, till the 
bishops shouli] convene them. Of course presbyterianism was at 
an end. Diocesan assemblies were established, termed bishops* 
courts, and by an act of parliament ministers were required to 
r^ixiir to thest^ and to abstain from other ecclesiastical assemblies 
In 1 (>G2 an act was pa.'«e<l, which had precisely the same effect 
as tlu^ Kiij^'lish Act of Uniformity <»f the same date : four hundred 
uiini-JtiTs rf'>iLjiUMl thrir livinp^. and acri»rding to Buniet two 
bn'ulrtd parish (.hurrhrs wrn* at oiioo closod. The Scotch ejects 
Hunt was accnniplislnMl thus: all the* niinistors who had entered 
on th»'ir (liitii's Miioo tla- death of Kiiiij Charles, in 1640, wore 
nMjuired to obtain jircsei; tat ions from I lit* s^'veral patrons, and to 
present theinsrlves to the bisliojis t<> irotive collation and admis- 
sion after tlif episcnpal forms and nsa^j^o. In England the 
ejortion of two tliinisuul ministers prod need no impression : iu 
Scotlauil the ejection of four liundrLMl aroused the dt^ej.K}st sym- 
pathy. It cemented the onvenaiitrrs by the closest bontls : instead 
of tolling the knell of their cause, it summoniMl them to a com- 
bini'd and heroic resistance, |\itient and resrdute, under protracted 
horrors to which even the annals of the Church of Christ, in her 
deepest sutVcrin^^'s, scarcely afford another example. 

William III. was invitcil to the Knglish throne by a vote of the 
convention piirliamcnt, which declared that King James had 
broken the original contract between the king and pi^ople, 
violated the fundamental laws, withdrawn himself out of the 
king«lom, and thus abdicated the govennnent. Scotland followe<l 
the examph? ; but the resolutions of her C(>nvention were ex- 
pressed in stronger arid ])erhaps ninre cunsittent language. — 
*' Whereas," they say, " King Jam* s being a ]>rofessed papist, did 
assume the regal i)oNver aii<l acted a> kinir without ever taking 
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the oath required by law, whereby the king at his accession is 
obtiged to swear to maintain the Protestant religion, and did 
invade the fundamental constitution of this kingdom, and alter 
it from a legsl limited monarchy to an arbitrary despotic power 
• • * therefore the estates of the kingdom of Scotland find and 
declare, that King James VII. hath forfeited the right to the 
crown, and the throne has become vacant." Leaving the question 
rf the original contract between the king and people to those 
political casuists by whom it has been so long discussed, it cannot 
be denied that, in simplicity and force, the Scotch manifesto has 
the advantage : but James had yet a strong party in the heart of 
Scotland, and it has always appeared to English writers that their 
power was increased by the tenacity of the Presbyterians in the 
needless assertion of abstract principles. In the Scotch claim of 
right, for example, which forms the basis of the revolution settle- 
ment, they felt it necessary to advance the following proposition : 
"That prelacy and the superiority of any office in the Church 
above presbyters is, and hath been, a great and insupportable 
grievance and trouble to this nation, and contrary to the inclina- 
tions of the generality of the people, ever since the Beformation, 
ihey having been reformed from popery by presbyters, and 
tkmfore ought to be abolished.*' This was followed by an act 
** abolishing prelacy, and all superiority of any office in the 
Church in this kingdom above presb3rters :" and by another, 
excluding Episcopalians from places of trust King William, 
though a Presbyterian, was displeased. He was anxious to effect 
a comprehension in both his kingdoms ; in England by extending 
the terms of subscription so as to embrace orthodox dissent ; in 
Scotland by admitting the Episcopal clergy on the condition that 
they recognised the authority of the General Assembly. He was 
met in both countries, and foiled, by the same objection ; in 
England the divine right of Episcopacy, in Scotland the divine 
right of Presbyterianism. In each case the stumbling stone lay 
at the threshold, and the question was never advanced so far as 
to pennit of a discussion on the details. William, indeed, gave 
great offence by the terms in which he gave the royal consent to 
the establishment of the Presbyterian Church, " as agreeable to 
the word of God ;" whereas the high Presbyterians maintained, 
in the words of Knox, ** that it was grounded upon the infallible 
truth of God's word." The General Assembly met on the loth 
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maintain them in their churches without any dependence on the 
presbytery. This, ho proceeds, was a strain of moderation that 
the I^byterians were not easily brought to listen to. A sub- 
scription which owned presbytery to be the only legal government 
of the Church, without owning any divine right in it, was very far 
below their usual pretensions, and this act vested the king with 
an authority very like that which they were wont to condemn as 
Erastianism. There are still two parties in the Church of Scot- 
land ; the one of whom applaud King William*s scheme for a 
comprehensioD as wise and good, while the other speak of it with 
indignation as an insolent invasion of the Church's dearest rights. 
By the former it is argued, that by the revolution settlement the 
Church of Scotland abandoned some of its ancient principles, 
¥ridened its basis, and became, to use the expression most fre- 
quently employed in the controversy, somewhat Erastian. The 
Assembly seems to have been apprehensive of such a charge ; for 
in 1698 they sent forth " a seasonable admonition," in which the 
following passage occurs : " We do believe and own, that Jesus 
Christ is iJie only head and king of his Church, and that he hath 
instituted in his Church officers and ordinances, order and 
government, and not left it to the will of man, magistrate, or 
Church, to alter at their pleasure ; and we believe that this 
government is neither prelatical nor congregational, but Presby- 
terian, which now through the mercy of God is established among 
us: and we believe we have a better foundation for this our 
Church government than the inclination of the people, or the 
laws of men." 

The points of historical interest in the Church of Scotland, 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century, are three : — The 
question of patronage, the growth and character of the moderate 
party, and the repeated secessions which occurred, creating in 
Scotland a new species of dissent The question of patronage, 
which ended in the disruption of the Church in 1842, has been 
sufficiently explained in our article on the Free Church. The 
other points deserve a careful examination. 

The doctrinal basis of the Church of Scotland, as settled at 
the Reformation, was that of rigid Calvinism. The episcopal 
clergy had gradually introduced the Arminian principles of Laud, 
which, ever since the synod of Dort, in 1618, had been gaining 
ground in the Church of England. Before the Revoluliou it had 
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been for aome yean the caatom of the more aqning and i 
gent youth of SooUand to rnmplfrf n thnir nilnratinw in thn fIfimM 
onivendtiea In these Anmnianini, pioperiy so called, wm bot 
supeneded by the atall lower viewB of Epiaooiiiiia and hk party, 
Terging towards Socinianism. With these extreme opimons tti 
English Presbyterians were deeply affected, and thej now bcgm 
to make their appearance even within the weU-gnaided pale of 
the Church of Scotland. In the year 1710 the Amemhly pand 
an act ''for the preservation of the purity of dootrins^" wUdb 
indicates the existence of those divirions which had long traahlsd 
the National Church in Enghmd. Professedly the act was intsadal 
to exclude opinions " not agreeable to the fann of aoimd wwdi 
expressed in the word of God and in the oopfassion of fciA,* 
but, in fiict, according to the statements of Dr. M'Ckieb Mr. Hett- 
rington, and other evangdioal Presbyterians^ it was intended by 
the moderate party to exclude those very dodrines which Oe 
Reformation taught ; and it was carried in the Assembly by the 
votes of the episcopal clergy, assisted by a considerable number 
of young men who had imbil>ed those lax notions of a modified 
Arminianisni which were prevalent both in the English and 
continental churches. The act was especially directed against a 
catechisni, written by a minister, on the covenants of works and 
grace. It conUiined some inaccurate statements, of which the 
Assembly appears to have taken an unfair advantage. The con- 
test was renewed in 1714, when Simpson, professor of divinity 
at Gla.sgow, was accused before the Assembly of teaching Armi- 
nian or Pelagian tenets. The Assembly is said to have thrown 
every difficulty in the way of the prosecutors, and, after three 
years' delay, finally dismissed the case with a gentle censure. 
Tlie very same year, however, the Assembly visited with severity 
some unguarded statements of the presbytery of Auchterarder, 
who closely adhered to the Calvinistic scheme The proportion 
which they condemned was this : — ** It is not sound and orthodox 
to teach that we must forsake sin in order to our coming to 
Christ, and instating us in covenant with God," with several 
others of a similar kind. The Assembly di»clared its abhorrence 
of the aforesaid proposition as unsound and most detestable, and 
summoned the presbytery to answer for its misconduct This 
B&L\r of the Auchterarder creed, as it was termed, formed the 
starting point from which two systems of divinity began to h: 
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openly avowed in the Church of Scotland ; the ancient Calvinifitie 
scheme he'mg retaiced by tlie Covenaiaters and ri^id Presbjrte* 
nans, and an extreme Arminianiem by the tnoderato party with 
whom the episcopalians were uoited. The latter regurdeil the 
Auchterarder proposition as embodying the tlarkest Autinomian 
eta, whereas, to quote a sentence from one of their opponents* 
little more discrimination and candour, and a little less party 
t, miglit have enabled them to perceive that, although looiiely 
ressed^ it was intended merely to guaal against the unsound 
ine that a man must, of himself, first abandon sin and cease 
be a sinner before he can be at liberty, or entitled, to come to 
and to enter into covenant with God." The dispute was 
hot on both sides, when, in the course of the year I7J8, two 
isters republished, with a commendatory preface^ an old 
English book of Calvinititic theology, called *The Marrow of 
Mcxleru Divinity/ The work was attacked by the Pritieii*al of 
St. Andrew^ in a fiermon preached before the synod of Fife, in 
1719. His sermon was published at the request of tlie synod, 
and the discussion immediately assumed the form of a contro- 
?erey between two parties in the Church, the evangelical or 
Calvinietic party, who adhered to the original principles of Pree- 
bj-terianiam, and the Neonomian or moderate party, who now 
displayed their readiness to alter its constitution both in govern- 
ment and doctrine. We should have spoken with more respect 
of the moderates if they had acted with more integrity ; but 
instead of avowing their intentions^ and proceeding in a manly 
c<utr9e to the point tl»ey bad in view, they disguised their inten- 
tions under an affected and dishonest profession of respect for the 
ancient principles of the Church of Scotland. In 171£) they 
iseaed a commission " to inquire into the publishing books and 
pamphlets tending to i\\\> diflitsion of the condemned proposition 
of Auchterarder." The conmiisfiion entered with alacrity upon 
its task, and chose a committee "for preserving the purity of 
Jpctrine" to assist them. They reported to the General As- 
^■tnblyjWbo, by an act, condemned ceitain false doctrines, arranged 
tinder five heads. The proportions condemned are these, and 
they savour strongly^ it must be confessed, of Antinomianism ; 
firet, concerning the nature of faith, the chaise being that assur- 
ance is of the essence of faith ; secondly, universal atonement 
Mid pardon ; thinlly, holineftH not necessary to salvation ; fourthlyj 
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foar (*{ punishment and hope of rowant are not motives of a 
ImHc'Vlt^s olK'dioiicc ; fifthly, that the believer is not under the 
law ixa a rule of life. The Assembly not only condemned these 
tilts* s, but they prohibited * The Marrow of Divinity' in a 
niannor worthy of the Vatican and the ' Index Expurgatorius.' 
Thvy ** strictly prohibit and discharge all the ministers of this 
church, cither by preaching, writing, or printing, to recommend 
the said book, or in discourse to say an}'thing in favour of it ; 
but, on the contrary, they are enjoine<l and required to warn and 
exhort their people in whose hands the said book is, or may 
come, not to read or use the same." Their opponents asserted, 
ii\u\ still maintain, that the five propositions are not fairly con- 
tained in the volume in question, though incidental expressions, 
Uikvu a]>nrt from the context, may seem to countenance the 
char^t? ; and that, under the pretext of excluding antinomianism, 
tlk? (.Jonoral Assembly formally condemned the principles of 
Knox and Calvin and of the Church of Scotland. 

Finiii this jKiiod to tlie close of the century the power of the 
nindrratr p.»rty was supninc, ainl, wliatever were their merits in 
othfT n'>|Mcts, in their hands rcli-^'ion fell ii.^to a state of de^lur- 
al.lr dtray. Th«> h-adrrs of the I)ai1y lived on terms of intimate 
friendslii]) with the men wlio not only avowed infidel principles, 
but devob'd their lives to tlnj promulgation of them. In I Too a 
disinission arose on the infidel writint^s uf David Hume, whose 
essays, in on«? of wliieh the ministers of religion are attack«xi 
with vulj^ar and insolent asptirity, had just then lx*en published. 
I'lio Assend»ly c-ondenined the work, without venturing to name 
tile author, and Hume was defended by Dr. Blair in a pamphlet 
anonymously publislird, to av(»id the unseemliness of a minister 
of the gospel a})j)earin;^ bt.'fore the worlil as the apologqst of an 
infidel. Dr. Uohertson, the historian, led the Cenenil Assemblv 
for nearly thirty years. His influenee was sueh that this pericnl 
is always sj)okt-n of by S(M»tcli w liters as that of his ailministra' 
inn). H»- ruled tln' Assembly as Mr. Pitt ruled the House of 
Commons. His intluencr was entirely given against the popular 
rit::]it of eleetion, and in favour of the absolute claims of pitrons. 
His argument upon tin- subjeet (which may be seen in his 
biograj)liy l>y Dugald Stewart), is a fine specimen of clear rea- 
soning, but it leaves almost untouehed the legal merits of the 
question, and still less does it rmiove those scruples of conscience 
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which, taken together, made up, in later days, the case of the 
Free Church against the moderate party. Religion continued to 
decline till Dr. Robertson himself seems to have been shocked 
by the rapidity with which his own disciples were hastening to a 
state of scepticism. He retired fh)m the General Assembly in 
1780, vexed, as his friend, Sir Henry Moncrieflf, declares, with 
the importunities of his friends, who had now embarked with 
zeal into a scheme for abolishing subscription to the Confession of 
Faith and other formularies of the Church of Scotland. To such 
proposals Robertson was too wise to listen, and he retired in 
disgost from public life. Socinianism was openly maintained, 
particularly in the west of Scotland, by a party termed the 
New-light men. In 1790 Dr. M*Gill, the minister of Ayr, even 
ventured to publish an essay on the death of Christ, in which 
Socinian principles were boldly maintained. Proceedings were 
threatened and the work was withdraAvn, but he still continued 
to o£Eiciate as a minister of the kirk. The shock of the French 
revolution aroused both of the British nations from their deep 
spiritual slumber, and we mark in each the dawning of a brighter 
(hy. In 1796 a proposal was made to the Assembly that an act 
be passed in aid of the several societies for propagating the 
gospel among the heathen nations ; it met with little encourage- 
ment^ and was, in fact, rejected. The proposal was even treated 
by several leading members of the house with the utmost scon) ; 
but the Assembly have since rescinded the disgraceful resolution 
of 1796, and the moderate party, as it existed in the last century. 
ceased to control the affairs of the Church of Scotland soon 
after this display of folly and irreligion. Under Dr. Hill, Prin- 
cipal of St. Andrew's, at the beginning of the present century, 
it assumed a more scriptural and evangelical character, and since 
the great secession of 1842 it remains in almost undisputed pos* 
BBsrion of the Assembly and the Church. 

Bat to the old moderate party the Cliurch of Scotland is at 
least indebted for its literary fame. At the beginning of the 
present century they were the only men whose writings had 
obtained a general circulation ; for they alone had risen above 
the barbarisms to which educated Scotchmen still cling with 
strange pertinacity, and dared to imitate the great classic models* 
As authors, it is true, one fault pervades them, which has made 
their triumphs short, and is now consigning them to a neglect 
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from which they will never emerge. Their style is 
the idiomatic graces. It moves on with a pompous and a leadea 
march, wanting variety and reliefl The histories of Hieniy sad 
Robertson scarcely fidl within onr province. With the iuiks ws 
have mentioned they are undoubtedly great works, and finrmd 
an epoch in the literature of Ghreat Britain. Of Blair^s SetmoM 
the popularity was once amaring, and they still deserve to be resd 
by tiiose who would cultivate a style of theological composil iu ii, 
cold, indeed, but chaste and vigorousp They appear to hsie 
been written upon the scheme which Tillotson intioduced ia 
England with unhappy consequences, that of divorcing Cfaristisa 
ethics from Christian doctrine, enforcing the one and stodioiHiy 
avoiding the other. The consequences are too well known to he 
repeated ; like plucked flowers. Christian morsis wither from the 
moment they are dissevered fit>m Christian principles. It may 
be doubted whether Blair's Sermons ever converted an infidel, 
reclaimed a sinner, or impressed with sentiments of true devotion 
one human heart. Other writings of the moderate school on 
metaphysics and biblical criticism have gained digtinguisheJ 
honour. Under the former class must be placed those metaphy- 
sical writers who shed so great a lustre on Scottish literature 
(luring the latter half of the last century. They have one great 
fault, and it is owing no doubt to their defective views of religion, 
and the slender influence it exerted upon their literary pursuita 
They throw no light whatever upon the grand question of spiritual 
religion in its influences upon a compound being such as man. 
They neither help us to detect the mental delusions of the en- 
thusiast, nor to defend the doctrines of a Divine influence upon 
the souL They have furnished us with a rigid analysis of our 
mental powers, and this is alL Their speculations, when they 
have ventured into the region of theory, have had no refer- 
ence to religion. A race of clerical metaphysicians flourished 
and disappeared, and made no contributions whatever through 
the medium of mental philosophy to the nobler science of theo- 
logy, which it should have been the business of their lives to 
t^o/^h. The critical and exegetical writers of the Church of 
Scotland are less known in England than their merit deserves. 
The Dissertations of Dr. George Campbell on the terms and 
phrases of the New Testament, are not only of great value in 
themselves, but as the fii^t examples of a kind of writing which 
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has since become extremely popular. No Englisli author htos 
written so well as Dr. Blair on the rhetoric and the secular 
studies of the pulpit ; and this acknowledgment must still be 
made, notwithstanding the appearance of Dr. Whately's more 
learned and more deeply-thoughtful treatise upon rhetoric. In 
practical divinity the Church of Scotland abounds ; but the aim 
of her ministers seems to have been chiefly directed to the in- 
struction of their own parishioners, and a stranger feels that he 
is reading that which was not intended for his use. We hesitate 
to speak of the divines and authors of the present centiuy. Br. 
Chalmers for zeal, philanthropy, and purity of mind and purpose, 
will ever be revered Whether his projects were wise, when he had 
in view the improvement of civil economy or the reformation of 
the Church, another generation will be more competent to decide. 
To the same tribunal we refer the question of his claims as a 
Christian philosopher, an orator, and a writer; for these are 
points on which no inconsiderable difference of opinion as yet 
exists. 

The Church of Scotland during the present century has dis- 
played all the tokens of a renewed and vigorous life. Long before 
the ruptive of the Free Church, the dominant party had re- 
nounced the unsound principles of the moderates of a former 
generation, and with these their secular habits and spiritual 
indifferenca The doctrines generally preached in her pulpits 
now are those of the Confession of Faith and of the Bible ; and 
the deigy are, for pastoral diligence, an example to most other 
Churchea The public services of the Church, depending for their 
effidenqr upon the zeal and gifts of the officiating minister, the 
fiusulty of extemporary address is generally cultivated. Till recent 
times written sermons were never carried into the pidpit, though 
the inractice of mandating or committing to memory and repeat- 
ing them by rote was almost universal The prejudice against 
written sermons has disappeared since the pulpit triumphs of 
Dr. Chalmers, who careiiilly adhered to his written notes. At 
the same time, habits of deeper thought, and a wider range of 
study, mark the character of the Scottish clergy. 

The Church of Scotland is the only national Protestant church 
which, in its corporate capacity, has undertaken the work of mis- 
aons to the heathen. The honour of proposing this undertaking 
and carrying it into effect is due to Dr. Inglis, a member of the 
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moderate party. His attentioii was directed to the nlgeet it 
the year 1818, and in 1824 he faroogfat before the AMemfaly tk 
nnchristian character of the reaohitioiis of 1796 on the qaeitifla 
of mianona The weight of his character, and hm high poshaoa, 
secured the attention of all parties : the diflgiaoefiil lesohitioBS 
were removed ; and in 1825, a committee was appointed to < 
aider and report upon the whole sulgect of miwi<mar 
prise. In 1826, a pastoral address to the people of Seothad 
appeared from his pen, whidi tended po w erfu lly to divsct the 
attention of Scotland to the duty of evangeliaing the heathen; 
and collections were mado, and a fund set apait^ in oonso 
qnence : and m 1829, Dr. Du£^ the first missionaiy, set sail ht 
India. The mission which he set on foot is nnqpestiopatly 
amongst the most eflBdent of these sacred exploits, aa Dr. Duf 
is, in his own person, an illustrious example amongst fTiiislisn 
missionariea 

We must dose our brief history of the National Church of s 
sister kingdom without any attempt to recite its long roll of 
famous men. And we must be content to mention, as those of 
recent times whose biography will well repay a nearer investiga- 
tion, the names of cuch men as Dr. M*Cric, Dr. Cook, Principal 
Hill, Dr. Andrew Thomson, and Dr. Chalmers. Of such men 
Scotland has reason to be proud. 

Tile statistics of the Church of Scotland lie within a narrow 
compass. At the Reformation there were nine hxmdred and fifty 
parishes. Some of these have been united ; in parts of the High- 
lands the populatioii has diminished, and several ancient parishes 
no longer exist No accurate return has been taken of the value 
of Church property in recent times. Tlie average of ministerial 
incomes is probably not more than one hundred pounds a-year ; 
none are destitute ; and there are on the other hand no we^dthy 
sinecures or extravagant endowments. Almost every parish has 
itrt manse or parsonage, with a small glebe ; and every parish has 
its school. 

Seceders from the National Church are numerous. They have, 
however, as compared with English dissenters, this peculiarity— 
that while the latter have forsaken the Established Church on 
account of its alleged impurities in constitution or in doctrine, 
the former have withdrawn because, as they maintain, the kirk 
is unfaithfully administered. English dissenters in general object 
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to ihe pnnciples of tLeir National Church ; Scotch dissenters 
imly to il8 practice. 

An Act of the General Assembly in 1708 " For the suppression 
of schism and disorders in the Church/' is the first record of 
dissent in Scotland. The Rev. John Mucmillan, minister of 
Balmaghie, had petitioned the Assembly against the Bevolution 
Settlement. He held the rigid principles of the Cameroniaus, 
and found at that period no sympathy from the dominant party 
in the Church. Refusing to submit to their decision, he was 
suspended from the ministry. From this sentence he " appealed 
to the first free Assembly," accepted a call from the Cameronians, 
and became their minister. He was joined by John Macneile, a 
licentiate, who died soon after; and Macmillan continued his 
ministrations alone till he was joined in 1743 by the Rev. — 
Nairn, when the two ministers with their elders constituted a 
presbytery, under the title of the Reformed Presbytery. They 
di£rer in no respect from the ancient Presbyterians, the fathers of 
the Church of Scotland, except it be in the rejection of national 
endowments ; a conclusion which appears to have grown out of 
their peculiar circumstances rather than to have been a cause of 
their secession. From their own authorised statements embodied 
in "the testimony of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland/* we msJ^e the following extracts : they view Presby- 
terianism as the law of Christ, providing for the unity, extension 
and perpetuity of the Church, in a happy medium between the 
extremes of episcopacy and independency. The Reformed Pres* 
byterian Church is not political in the popular sense of this term ; 
bat they hold that the word of Qod is the supreme standard of 
the political conduct of men in everything respecting morality 
and religion. Christianity does not interfere with previous moral 
relations, obligations and institutions, excepting as it sheds upon 
them a clearer light and confirms them with its peculiar sanc- 
tions. They hold the doctrinal standards of the Kirk, and con- 
duct their worship in the same form. In Scotland this ancient 
secession is still weak in number& They have about forty 
ordained ministers, and six presbyteries, forming one synod. In 
Ireland they have several congregations, as well as a few in Eng- 
land ; and in America their numbers exceed those of the parent 
Church at homa The Reformed Presbyterian Church have 
missions in various parts of the world. 

u2 
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Another i>ete«oii ftrote in tbe jear 17SI wtiA led, ilni 
thirty years «ioce, to the formatioii flf th» TTnited Pieabytmi 
Church. Ot' thifl fleoond mcomoa "Bmomm baktneit miiiinlii rf 
Stirliiig, was the bther. It anae <mt of the qoaird cw D Cwrai ag 
the Marrow of DiTtnity, of which some aoootmt has been |^mL 
Erskine and eleven other miuisten i^aed a proteet ^aiml tfe 
judgment of the Anembly by which that work had been eon- | 
demned. They extracted from the Manow n munber of pio- 
podtions, censured by the AsBemhly» bat in peifiBOfc a gi ee uw t 
with the standards of the Church ; thus eshihiting the saprane 
tribunal of the Church as the compter of its do^rine and the 
persecutor of its fiuthful children. Enkine and thran odnn 
were severely censured. They refused to admit the jostioe of the 
sentence ; protested a second time against tbe proceedingB of (k 
Assembly; seceded from the Church, and fiNmed an *'Aiso- 
ciated Presbytery/* They also drew up a ** Teatimoiiyy'' ia 
vindication of their conduci^ which they published to the worid. 
The Assembly was alarmed ; and in 1734, the year after tbe 
Associated Presbytery was formed, an attempt was made to 
conciliate the seceders. A recent act, forbidding protests to be 
received, was rep€*aled ; a declaration was made in favour of 
the freedom of ministers (as not being in any way affected by tbe 
late censures), and the synod of Perth was instructed again to 
take into consideration the case of the seceders with a view to 
their restoration to their parishes. With these concessions they 
were by no means satisfied ; demanding from the Church, Dot 
only that its acts should l>e reversed, but that it should make an 
acknowleilgment of its own sinful misconduct The charges 
against them ha<l not been cancelled, and they wero not content 
to assume the attitude of culprits respited or even pardoned 
But the prevailing party could scarcely be expected to stoop so 
low. It is enough if a government reoJls its measures ; a con- 
fession of error is a precedent full of danger to those who are 
still to bo entrusted with the reins of power. And there was in 
the Assembly a large body of ministers who agreed substantially 
with Erskine and his friends, and yet felt that they wero growing 
unreasonable. The Assembly, too, in order further to conciliate 
them, agreed upon an address for the repeal of the acts of 
patronage, and against the intrusion of ministers into vacant 
congregations, and last of all, in 1738, resolved that, ** choosing 
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still to treat them in the spirit of meekness, brotherly love, and 
forbearance, they enjoin all the ministers of this Giurch, and 
especially thie ministers of the synods and presbyteries within 
which these seceding brethren reside, to be at all pains by con- 
ferences, and other gentle means of persuasion, to reclaim them 
to their duty and the communion of this Church.*' But con- 
cession was of no avaiL The seoeders denounced the Church 
courts ; '* finding and declaring that the present judicators of 
this Church are not lawful nor rightly constituted courts of 
Christ'' The General Assembly had now no alternative before 
them. They delayed the last step for a whole year, but at length 
in 1740 finally deposed the leaders of the secession. 

The Relief Secession dates from 1761. It arose entirely from 
the question of patronage. The people of Eilconquhar, displeased 
with their minister, built a church for Mr. Gillespie, of Chamock, 
and elected him to the pastoral office. With the aid of the Rev. 
Thomas Boston and a few other friends, he formed the first 
presbytery of relief at Colingsburg in Fife ; intimating, by the 
title assumed, that the step was taken to obtain relief from the 
oppressions of the law of patronage. 

These various secessions met with great succes& In 1766 an 
overture, or petition, to the Assembly states that there were 
already one hundred and twenty meeting-houses in Scotland in 
connexion with them. In 1773 the congregations of the different 
seoeders amounted to one hundred and ninety. Before the 
rupture of 1842, the seceding congregations amounted to about 
five hundred. 

The Erskine secession soon divided itself into two sections, the 
Burghers and the Antiburghers. The origin of the schism was 
this. An oath was imposed on the burgesses of the large towns 
of Scotland which ran in these words : " I profess and allow 
with my heart the true religion presently professed within this 
realm and authorized by the laws thereof; I shall abide thereat 
and defend the same to my life's end ; renouncing the Roman 
religion called Papistry." The seceders could not agree in their 
interpretation of this oath ; some of them construing it into a 
virtual approval of the National Church which they had forsaken ; 
others maintaining that it was merely a declaration of Protes- 
tantism and a proper security against Popery. The contest was 
soon embittered by personal asperities, and in 1747 a schism 
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letiea^ the membeis of which, 
f performing the duties and 
of enjoying the privileges heronging to a civil state. The power 
of the CTiuixrh is whoUy spiritual, and is exercised by her office 
bearere, in its wholta extent^ solely with respect to the Bpirito*] 
interests of men, and in no other name but that of Christ Bui 
the power competent to worldly king^loms is wholly temporal; 
their rulers have no spiritual power, because this cannot reside 
in a civil body, and therefore cannot be communicated to tbem 
by thofTe who have entrusted them ^dth power. The rulers of 
tho Church are bound to publish and execute the laws given bet 
by Christ, but have no right to make new lawsj or in the least lo 
deviate from hLs ; but civil society may choose what form of 
government, and make what civil law*s they please, if they do 
nothing contrary to the eternal law of righteousness, which is 
the rule of civil society as such, 

" 2. That neither of these kingdoms have power over tlw 
other^ The Church hath a spiritual authority over such of the 
Bubjoctfl and rulers of earthly kingdoms as are in her comniunioQf 
and the civil powers have the same authority over the membei^ 
and oflSce-bearers of the Church as over the rest of their sub- 
jects, but she hath no power over earthly kingdoms in their 
collective and civil capacity, nor have they any power over her as 
a Church. Christ, her h^ while on earth, disclaimed all exer- 
cise of civil authority, and there is not the least evidence from 
the New Testament that he entrusted his servants with any. On 
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* hand, neither these kingdoms, nor their sovereigns, have 
er in or over the Church. Christ, her only sovereign, 
ither directly nor indirecdy, given them any spiritual 
r. In matters purely religious civil rulers have no right 
for any hut themselves." 

^o parties, Burghers and Antiburghers, divided the great 
Scottish dissent between them in nearly equal propor- 
b length, after seventy years of discord, their quarrel was 
both in England and America. The synods of the two 
net in Edinburgh, in November, 1820, and reunited 
'es into one Church, under the title of the United Asso- 
nod of the Presbyterian Church. They had all along 
to the same doctrines and Church government, and it 
that the burgher's oath was no longer a sufficient ground 
mce. When the union took place the United Presbyte- 
urch now consisted of two hundred and sixty-two congre- 
of which one hundred and twenty-three had previously 
I to the Antiburghers and the remainder to the Burghers. 
I.elief Church has since been received into this coramu- 
his was effected in May, 1847. The synod of the United 
irian Church, and that of the Relief Church, assembled 
mrgh, and agreed upon the articles of union. They are 
imber. They are moderate and conciliatory. The West- 
Confession and its Catechisms are received as '* the 
od exhibition of the sense in which we understand the 
3ripture8," but with the following proviso, **it being 
nderstood that we do not approve of anything in these 
its which teaches, or may be supposed to teach, compul- 
persecuting and intolerant principles of religion." The 
irian government is recognized, not as exclusively a 
rdinance, but " as founded on and agreeable to the word 
Those who think free communion lawful are to enjoy 
;ht of acting on their conscientious convictions." And, 
;ard to their past differences ¥rith each other and the 
i Church, they agree upon an act of oblivion, no conoes- 
ng asked by any of the contracting parties ; and thus, at 
?as formed the United Presbyterian ChurcL The Relief 
a brought into its pale one himdred and fourteen congre- 

iisseut in Scotland is now gathered, with a few exceptions, 
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bated iu a groat degree to the secession of Uie Free Church in 
1841 

The national feeling of SootJand has alw^iys been strongly in 
favour of Pre8b)tenani8ni ; yot some aeceder« are found vbo 
wltijit the Independent principle. TViese are chiefly Scotch 
Bapttstt^ or Sandemaniaus. The former bcxiy we have briefly 
mentioned (eee BaftISTS)^ The latter onginated about the year 
1 730. Their first leader was John Glas, minister of Tealing, near 
Dundee, who was cited before the synod of Angus in 1728 for 
certain strange opinions. He was deposed, but still continued to 
preach in the fields, maintaining (if his opinions are fairly repre- 
sented) these propositions: that the faith which justifies is no 
more than an asseut to the truth of the gospel history, and that 
every church or congregation is independent, and in its discipline 
subject to no jurisdiction under heaven. He appealed firom the 
decision of the Presbytery to the General Assembly, by whom 
however the sentence was confirmed. In his own piurish he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a church on independent principles, but 
beyond this he met with little success. His spirit was narrow 
and exclusive, and he is charged with having confined religion to 
his own little community. He condemned all national esta 
blishments as essentially hostile to the kingdom of Christ His 
opinions, Idtherto almost unknown, were avowed with more 
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success, in 1755, by Robert Sandeman, an elder in one of these 
Independent churchea In bitterness he surpassed Glas himself, 
assailing the most zealous and useful men of his age both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and denouncing their most venial errors with 
merciless fury. He expounded in several controversial writings 
01as*s theory of faith. The sole requisite to justification, he says, 
or acceptance with God, is the work finished by Christ upon the 
cross. The whole benefit of this event is conveyed to men only 
by the apostolic report concerning it. Every one who imder- 
stands this report to be true, or is persuaded that the event 
actually happened as testified by the apostles, is justified and 
finds relief to his guilty conscience. These views, coupled with 
an austere discipline, were sufficient to confine his cause within 
narrow boundaries in Scotland. Sandeman removed to London 
in 1760, and his followers became an English sect, or at least 
were no longer confined to Scotland. He gathered a- congrega- 
tion in London, but in 1764; he sailed for America, where iat present 
his disciples are said to be more numerous than at home. The 
following inscription was placed upon his tomb, at Danbury, in 
the United States, where he died. " Here lies, until the resur- 
rection, the body of Robert Sandeman, who in the face of con- 
tinual opposition firom all sorts of men, long and boldly contended 
for the antient faith, that the bare death of Jesus Christ, without 
a deed or thought on the part of man, is sufficient to present the 
chief of sinners spotless before God." This small community is 
marked by strong peculiarities. In all acts of discipline the 
whole Church must be unanimous. If the minority remain dis- 
satisfied they are at once expelled, for the voice of the Church 
having been expressed they are now regarded as contumacious. 
No new member is admitted, except by the votes of every 
member of the ChurcL An excommunicated member may be 
restored once on repentance, but not a second tima The Scrip- 
tures they say, the only guide in ecclesiastical afiairs, give no 
sanction to any second restoration, nor can they have better 
evidence of contrition than that which they had before, and which 
has once proved fallacioua With an excommunicated member 
they hold it unlawful to maintain social intercourse. They 
observe certain customs of the primitive Church. The Lord's 
Supperis received weekly, and the Love Feast is retained ; they 
abstain firom things strangled and from blood, and they wash 
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coDsecimtioQ of three bsbops in 16ia These were Spottifiwood, 
LamK and HjuniltoiL, who were cooaecrmted in London bj the 
Ei^iish tRshops^ and appointed to the aecs of Glasgow, Bredun, 
and Gallowaj. But the Solemn League and Covenant followed 
soon after, and epbcopacj was again snpprcand. The lasi of this 
line of bishops was STdsoi^ btdiop of Orkney, who died in 1663i 
Charks IL was sourceij seated on the throne when he was ad- 
rised to restore episcopacv, and to suppress^ if not all aft onoe, 
vet bj gradoal encroachments, the Presbyterian gOTermnent id 
the Scotch Church. The earl of Landerdale warned him of the 
ilanger; the earl of Middleton aasored him, on the ccmtraiy, 
that the task was easy. Sharp^ once a sealoos Presbyterian, now 
an Episcopalian, urged him to take the step at onoe — while the 
people were in the first tianiqx>rts of joy after the resloiatioi^ 
Few, he said, hut the most Tiolent were against it ; not twenty 
of the Resolutioners themselves (the warmest adherents of the 
Covenant) would oppose it The king hated presbytery ; it waB 
not, he told the earl of Lauderdale, the religion for gentlemen ; 
a council of the Scotch nobility was held at Whitehall, and 
they decided in favour of the measure. The privy council of 
Scotland offered the same advice. Thus, with a strange mixture 
^f levity and violence, it was resolved to establish episcopacy 
^ more in Scotland. 
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The choice of bishops was now to be made. Archbishop 
Sheldon and the English bishops were averse to the Presbyterian 
clergy, who had, ail of them, sworn to the Covenant, and they 
would have chosen some of the old episcopalians. They were much 
opposed to a body of Presbyterian bishops, who, they believed, 
would have no influence and but little zeaL Sharp was in 
London and hastened to Lord Clarendon, who was high in 
favour with the king. He represented to him that the old epis- 
copalians had been long absent from Scotland and knew nothing 
of the present generation ; they were irritated by the ill usage 
they had suffered and would run into extremes. It was only by 
cautious measures, and the greatest moderation, that Scotland 
would be induced to accept the change. Then, there would be 
a division amongst them ; some priding themselves on their con- 
sistent loyalty during the commonwealth, some atoning for past 
delinquencies by harshness and intolerance. Thus Clarendon 
was persuaded ; and the management of the whole afiair was 
remitted to Sharp himself, who was placed at the head of the 
new establishment as archbishop of St. Andrews. On the 16th 
December, 1661, the new bishops Sharp, Fairfoul, Hamilton, 
and Leighton were consecrated to the sees of St Andrews, Glas- 
gow, Qalloway, and Dunblane ; the officiating bishops being those 
of Loudon, Carlisle, Worcester, and Llandaff. 

The selection was unfortunate. Some of them might perhaps 
have been useful bishops in quiet times ; not one of them was 
equal to the difficult task before them, which was. to conciliate 
the affections of Scotland to a religion it had been tutored to 
abhor. Sharp abandoned his pacific views from the day of his 
consecration, and was chiefly known, through the whole period 
of his episcopate, as the unrelenting foe of the Presbyteriana 
Fairfoul, as described by Burnet, whose pen, however, was credu- 
lous, and too prone to detraction, was a pleasant and facetious 
man, with a life not free from scandal ; a better physician than 
divine, and eminent in no one branch of his profession ; and his 
faculties began to fail almost as soon as he was raised to the 
episcopate. Hamilton was good-natured and weak ; and both he 
and Fairfoul had been zealous in past times to enforce the Cove- 
nant When he administered the sacrament, his custom then 
was to excommunicate all who were false to the Covenant, shaking 
out the lap of his gown, after a custom of the Jews, and thus 
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That commanding energy which arrests attention and moulds 
unruly dispositions to its own purposes, he does not appear in 
any measure to have possessed His virtues w^e of the highest 
cissSy and therefore unperceived except by those who were mok 
of lofty principles themselves. 

The new institution was in danger firom another sooroa Sharp 
and Leighton had not received e]»scopal ordination ; the othos 
had been ordained by the Scottish bishops, and they now insisted 
that the orders of Sharp and Leighton were invalid; and that 
they must be ordained deacons and presbyters before they couM 
be raised to the episcopate. Sharp resisted the proposal with 
great firmness. Leighton was more disposed to yield He did 
not doubt the validity of Presbyterian orders. He thought that 
forms of Church government were not laid down as positive laws 
in the New Testament ; but he was of opinion that episcopacy, 
as the best form, had the sanction of apostolic practice and usaga 
Still it did not seem to him essential to the being of a Church ; 
but he thought that every Church was at liberty to make such 

les on the subject of ordination as it pleased, and that it might 
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reordain if it saw fit '* The reordaining of a priest," he con- 
tended, "implied no more than that they received him into 
orders according to their rules, and did not infer the annulling 
the orders he had formerly received." — (Burnet's Own Times, L 
I95)l These arguments prevailed; Sharp and Leighton were 
privately ordained priests and deacons, and all the bishops were 
then publicly consecrated in Westminster Abbey. 

Leighton entered upon his episcopate with two schemes in 
view ; the one was a comprehension with the Presbyterians, the 
other an endeavour to elevate the morals and raise the tone of 
piety in Scotland. He suggested to Sharp the outlines of a plan 
by which he thought these great objects might be gained. With 
respect to the first of them, he proposed the adoption of arch- 
bishop Usher's reduced episcopacy. This would allow great 
scope for the peculiarities of Presbyterianism, its synods, presby- 
teries and representative courts of General Assembly, while at 
the same time it retained the episcopal office in all that was 
essential to its integrity. With respect to the second, he sug- 
gested the adoption of some simple liturgy. This he thought of 
more importance for Scotland than any forms of Church govern- 
ment Public worship, being entirely extemporary, had suffered 
in common with the ministers themselves ; it was the dull echo 
of their ignorance, their animosities, and their spiritual indiffer- 
ence. To raise the ministers it seemed reasonable to raise the 
tone of their public worehip. The forms of a devout and sober 
piety might suggest the necessity for a higher spirit of devotion, 
and even lead the way to it ; but Sharp was not disposed to 
enter upon either of the projects. He was anxious, in the 
first place, to obtain the sanction of Parliament for their legal 
possession of the bishoprics, and then other matters would follow 
in their place, each bishop doing the best he could to induce 
both ministers and people to acknowledge his authority. Leigh- 
ton soon lost all heart and hope, and saw, as he mournfully said 
to Burnet, that the hand of the Almighty was against them. 
They were not the men to build up his Church ; " the struggling 
about it appeared like a fighting against God." 

The new bishops went down to Scotland and were received in 
great state at Edinburgh. Leighton disliked the pomp, and re- 
mained at Morpeth till it was over. Six other bishops were then 
consecrated^ but though their orders were those of the Presbyte- 
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rian Church, they were not reordained priests and deaooni 
Wisiiarty who had heen chaplain to the Maiquis of Montrose, and 
had suffered for his loyalty, was appointed to the see of E&- 
burgh. The Scotch Parliament opened in 1662, and the Uahopi 
were waited upon, and formally invited to take their seats acocRd- 
ing to the ancient constitution. 

The meeting of the clergy in their presbyteries was imme- 
diately forbidden by proclamation " till such time as the bishopB 
should appoint." This step was fatal. The presbyteries W€R 
courts recognized by the laws of Scotland, both civil and ecde- 
siastical ; and they were now suppressed by the sole authority of 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews ; for Sharp it was known had ob- 
tained the proclamation, and he had acted without the adrioe 
even of his brethren. The irritation was only bursting but^ ainl 
had scarcely reached its height, when the first Act of the new 
Parliament was passed. It vested the whole government and 
jurisdiction of the Church in the several dioceses in the bishops, 
who were to call to their assistance such of their clergy as were 
of known loyalty and discretion ; and all those who held any 
benefice were required to submit to the government ecclesiastical 
as now by law established. By this Act episcopalian govemmeDt 
was placed upon a basis hitherto, since the Reformation, un- 
known. Under the modified episcopacy which James L had set 
up, the presbyteries had possessed a voice in the administration 
of the diocese ; the bishoi)s had never pretended to an absolute 
authority ; they were the presidents of these coiurts, with a ne- 
gative voice upon their decision. Now the whole power was 
lodged in the bishop ; the presbyters who might form his council 
were to be chosen by himself ; they would be selected, no doubt, 
from amongst his personal friends, and thus all real power was 
wrested from the presbyters. Indeed, the bishop's council had 
no real power ; it might recommend or advise, but as to autho- 
rity and the right to govern, that was vested solely in the 
bishop. These murmurs were heard not merely from Presbyte- 
rians, but from well-affected members of the Episcopal Church. 
Many of them canied the argument in favour of episcopacy no 
farther than to concede to the bishop the office of a president, 
some authority m the ordination of ministers, and a veto in mat- 
tei-s of jurisdiction. They even held that the body of the clergy 
ought to be a check upon the bi&hops, and that, without tlieir 
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ooDsent^ given by a majority of votes, do bishops ought to possess 
the powers with which the Act invested them. Many of the 
cleTgy never would subscribe according to the terms prescril>ed, 
and the more prudent of the bishops did not enforce it The 
whole frame and temper of the Act was wrong. Except Arch- 
bishop Sharp, all the bishops disclaimed having had any share in 
it, nor did he himself ever venture to enforce it in all its points. 
Even the forbearance of the bishops was used as an argument 
against their office. The law, it was said, asserted on behalf of 
ejnaoopacya power so tyrannical that the bishops themselves did 
not venture to assume their rights. '* The Act was then thought," 
says Bumety ** an inexcusable piece of madness," and by those 
who revere episcopacy, and are distressed that a sacked institution 
should be made to suffer from the folly of its advocates, it is 
thought an inexcusable piece of madness still. 

The ejection of the Presbyterian ministers followed. The 
bishops held their synods throughout their dioceses in October. 
In the northern parts most of the clergy attended, and were in- 
stituted anew into their parishes, but in the west few conde- 
scended to appear. A proclamation was issued, requiring all 
who had not obeyed the late Act (that is, who held their livings 
only by virtue of a call from the people, and an appointment by 
the presbytery), to desist from preaching and other ministerial 
functions. Above two hundred churches were closed in one day, 
and many more within a few weeks. The archbishop knew 
nothing of this rash proceeding till he saw the proclamation in 
print. It was the work of the Privy Council. 

Several counties were deprived of the public means of grace as 
effectually as if a papal interdict had been laid upon them, for 
the Privy Council had acted on the persuasion that few or none 
of the I^byterians would allow themselves to be ejected when 
the day of trial came. There was now a sort of general invita- 
tion, a hue and cry, sent over the kingdom, to students and 
candidates for orders to accept of the vacant livings in the west. 
The ejected ministers were, in general, men of weight and of 
good labilities ; the intruders were raw lads, unfit for the ministry 
under any circumstances, and their position was the more dis- 
graceful from the force of contrast. " They were," Burnet says, 
"the worst preachers I ever heard ; they were ignorant to a re- 
proach, and many of them were openly vicious. They were a 
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diflgrace to their orders and the sacred fimctJom^ and were b* 
deed the dr^ and refuse of the northem parts. Those of them 
who arose above contempt or scandal were men of sodi vio- 
lent tempers that they were as mudi hated as the othen 



Such were the fatal omens amidst which the EpiaoopslChiidi 
was re-established amongst a reluctant peopl& 

The Cionyenticle Act, which passed the English Pailiameiit in 
1663, was immediately adopted by the Scotch legislatuie, and 
almost in the same terms. A meeting for religious worship in i 
private house, at which five persons besides the fisunily were pre- 
sent, was a conventicle. Every person above sixteen yean of 
age who was present was liable to a fine of five pounds^ or thiee 
months' imprisonment, for the first offence ; six months or twenty 
pounds for the second ; and for the third transportation for life to 
any plantation except New England or Virginia, or to pay a hun- 
dred pounds. It was carried in the Scotch Parliament by Luge 
majorities. Another Act followed, which substituted a national 
syuoil in the place of the General Assembly. It was to be com- 
posed of the two archbishops, all the bishops and deans, and 
two ministers deputed from each presbytery, of whom, however, 
one must be the moderator of the presbytery, and he was nomi- 
nated by the bishop of the diocese. The business of the na- 
tional synod was to be laid before it by the crown, and whateTer 
should be agreed to by a majority and confirmed by the president, 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, was to become, when sanctioned 
by the king, one of the ecclesiastical laws of the land. Such a 
constitution was of course unwelcome to the Presbyterians, and 
of the episcopal party none but a few intemperate men approved 
of it. It seemed little better than a mockery to assemble a de- 
liberative body, and then tie up their hands ; precluding them 
from the consideration of any other business than what the 
crown might lay before them, and crushing their voices, it might 
be, by the single veto, not of the episcopal order, but of one man. 
In short, the national synod never met for the discbarge of busi- 
ness, and it is mentioned here only to show the disposition of the 
ruling party. 

Archbishop Sharp had now the management of the ecdesiss- 
tical afTairs of Scotland virtually in himself. He was met on all 
sides by difiiculties which soured his temper, and for which seve- 
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ntj was his only remedy. Never, perhaps, has a Protestant 
!3hnrch been more unfortunate in its leader. The Covenanters 
mere rude and lawless, and those scenes b^an which reflect an 
Iniamy on his character which not even his atrocious murder can 
Dbliterate.* But it is unjust to lay these offences to the charge of 
epifloopacy or of the Scottish cleigy. The whole affair was poli- 
Acal^ and religion the disguise. A large proportion of the Scotch 
gentry, and a still greater number of the nobility, had felt 
themselves oppressed and insulted by the Presbyterians. The 
triumphs of the Covenant had been won at their expense, and 
these were their reprisals. They were still the days of faction in 
Scotland and of lawless violence. The nation had never yet, 
during any period of fifty years, been free from intestine wars, 
conducted with a fierceness to which England had for ages been 
unaccustomed. The Court in London, indolent and wicked, was 
always ready to give the largest powers to the man who promised 
to be the most unscrupulous. Unhappily, the political chieftains 
found in Sharp both a colleague and a dupe. But there were 
many of the Episcopal clergy who deplored his conduct, and 
some, even amongst the bishops, who protested against his vio- 
lence. Leighton, after a short struggle, implored permission to 
retire from the bootless effort, and surrender a bishopric in which 
he could do so little good. As the bishoprics fell vacant, they 
were declined by several eminent men, on the ground of the 
ardibishop's severe measures. They would not lend their names 
to sanction the wickedness, which, under pretence of religion, 
covered the land with violence. They detested the measures of 
the government, not only as impolitic, but as opposed to the 
spirit of the (Jospel, and some of them had the courage to protest 
agmnst them. 

The Covenanters, maddened by oppression, rose in arms, but 
in an abortive attempt at Pentland, in 1666, they were entirely 
subdued. As a rebellion the affair was insignificant ; it was of 
no more consequence than the insurrection of the Fifth Monarchy 
men in the streets of London ; but it afforded a pretext for re- 
venge ; and the two archbishops of St Andrews and Glasgow 
stimulated the government to those severities, which, by every 
consideration, they ought rather to have checked. Burnet, now 
archbishop of Glasgow (not the historian of that name), advised 
♦ See Vol. 1., page 159, Art. Coven anteiw. 

VOL. IL X 
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the hinging of all thoM who imild not raioinioe the roiiiMni. 
but this WM thought severe even in the dajs of CSieileeIL;.jik 
he was sent up to London on purpose to obtain an 
from the king that the dedaration lenonnciiig the Oovnot 
should be tendered to all suspected personSi and thai those vho 
refused it should be proceeded against as seditious. The ^pi^ 
copal cleigy^ as a whde, were incompetent and worthless im^ 
but amongst them there ware some who oleariy saw the folly sad 
wickedness of their leaders, and the calamitous roault of inrnapk 
gained by the help of the public executioner. They 
to the bishops that if, instead of persecutors, they wen to 1 
intercessors for the jnisonera, they might hope at onoe to icgn 
the a£bctions of the people. The advice was equally politic sad 
just ; but Sharp was inexoraUep though many of the Ushop 
showed a better qurit Wishart^ of Edinbui]^ who had Unsalf 
been a sufferer from Presbyterian videnoe, set a noUe esaaqde 
of Christian charity. He sent daily supidies of food to the pii- 
Honers in the Tolbooth ; tho whole town imitated his good deedfl» 
and the hungry Covenanters were in greater danger from their 
plenty than from the hazards of their late campaign. But a few 
instances of Christian principle made only a faint impression in 
the midnt of systematic cruelties. It was an affecting spectacle 
to see ten of the prisoners hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh. 
Thirty-live more were sent to their own counties, and hanged 
before their own doors, their ministers all the while treating them 
harshly, and declaring them damned for their rebellion. The 
sufferers might have saved their lives if they would have re- 
nounced the Covenant, and every man of them could have saved 
himself by accusing another. They were really martyrs for the 
Covenant, and they died expressing their adherence to it The 
people s hatred of the Episcopal ministers was deep and dreadful ; 
they were looked upon as wolves, and not as shepherds ; the 
flocks they sliouM have tended fled at their approach. 

At last the heart of Charles relented, though Sharp and the 
civil powers were still inexorable. In l()(j7 he resolved on more 
gentle methods in the government of Scotland. The state of 
affairs nearer home probably suggested to the court the folly of 
nursing a sedition in the northern kingdom. The Dutch had 
sailed into the Med way, and burnt the fleet at Chatham. There 
Was a change of administration in Scotland ; the instruments of 
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the persecution were recalled, and even Sharp grew meek and 
humble. Still there was no great improvement in the working 
of the Church, for the bishops seemed concerned only for their 
authority and revenues, and took little care to regulate either the 
worship or the discipline. The army which had dragooned the 
Covenanters being now disbanded, the people forsook the parish 
churches, the Presbyterian ministers appeared again amongst 
them, and crowded conventicles were held. Leighton was in- 
duced to go up to London, where be had two audiences with the 
king. He laid before him the madness of the former adminis- 
tration of Church affidrs, and the necessity of moderate counsels. 
Again, too, he proposed a comprehension, and to this the king 
was fisivourable, though Leighton stood alone among the Scottish 
bishops. As a proof of Charles's sincerity, Leighton was pro- 
moted to the archbishopric of Glasgow, which Burnet, whose 
severity had brought him into disgrace, was compelled to resign. 

Schemes for the comprehension of different churches, which 
agree in the groat truths of Christian doctrine, have frequently 
been proposed. Hitherto they have been, in general, unsuc- 
cessful. They have always to encounter two enormous diffi- 
culties ; first, to gain admission for the principle of a com- 
promise, and then to conciliate tenacious rivals on questions 
of detail. The compromise which Leighton offered was to this 
efiect :— 

He proposed that the Church should be governed jointly by 
the bishops and their clergy, who should assemble in ecclesiastical 
courts or judicatories. In each of these the bishop should act 
only as the president, every question, both in matters of Jurisdic- 
tion and of orders being determined by a majority of Uie pres- 
byters who were present To the Presbyterian clergy a further 
concession was offered; on taking their seats, they should be 
allowed to declare that their recognition of a bishop was made 
only for the sake of peace, and did not involve an admission of 
prelatic government. The bishop had no veto after the decision 
of the presbyters. Ho was to ordain candidates for the ministry 
only with their approbation and concurrence, and the licentiate 
might, if he thought proper, declare at his ordination that he re- 
garded the bishop only as the chief presbyter. Every third year, 
if not more frequently, the king was to summon a provincial 
Rynod, in which complaints against the bishops might be heard, 

x2 
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and they oenBored aoocndinglj ; ud be prapoaed tfaat a Mtinri 
synod should be cslled forthwith, with power to femodd dv 
eccleaastical laws of Scotknd, so u to aooord with thk j 
constitution. 

Thus the sch€m6 was one of pore ooncefision. Its <tt^ j 
consisted in thi^ that it reduced episcopacy to the knmt ] 
authority compatible with ita bare eustenca But why it^ain m 
oflice when it li despoiled not only of its honouta bat of ili 
utility? A bi^op without a veto waa nothing more than a 
chairman for lift^ of the ecclem^tical assemblies. In many la* 
spects he would have been rather the infiatior of his devgy thsa 
their head. A majority of them would have had it in thdr 
power to compel him to ordain to the 
didates whom be might diss^proveL 
of peace is worthy of high respect ; but an upright man wdqU 
have found himself sorely trammelled aa the nom^al Ushop of a 
diocese thus administered Leighton, however^ defended his con- 
cessions, which left little more than the name of a bishop, thus :— 
As to the protest of the Presbyteriau clergy against the Episcopal 
order it would be little heeded and soon forgotten : there would 
be a practical union, and the protect would be a mere dead letter. 
As to the veto, it would seldom be required : if an imperious 
necessity at any time demanded it, the king might interpose at 
the bishop's request, the veto being lodged in the king's name 
with some secular person. If the bishop could but tide it over 
the present generation all would be still, and these disputes for- 
gotten. With regard to ordination, he thought it much more 
proper that the bishop should go from place to place, and, after 
prayer and fasting, ordain the candidate at his own parish church, 
at the request of the neighbouring ministers, *' than to huddle 
the work over in a cathedral at a distance and among strangers.** 
It was perfectly reasonable, he thought, that bishops should be 
liable to censure, and a court, which was to consist of bishops 
and deans, and representatives from each presbytery, was compe- 
tent to inflict a censure. He defended the permission granted to 
licentiates, of pronouncing their opinion against episcopacy, as a 
liberty of which very few would take advantage. The patronage 
l)eing, to a great extent, in the hands of the king and the bishops, 
would, of course, be given to sound Episcopalians, and if by these 

loessions the schism could be once healed and the Church and 
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State of Scotland brought to work together harmoniously, the 
price to be paid was not too great. 

The Presbyterians were consulted, but they showed no disposi- 
tion to accept the terms. The Government, they said, might lay 
what restraints it pleased upon them, and it might punish their 
disobedience; but they laid down this maxim for themselves, 
that they had received a complete ministry from Christ, and tliat 
only the judicatories of the Church had the right to govern them 
in the exercise of their spiritual functions. The Earl of Lauder- 
dale, to whom the government of Scotland was intrusted, refused 
his consent to Leighton's project until he should be assured that 
the Presbyterians would accept it : unless he could declare that 
the scheme had their approbation, and would put an end to their 
grievances, it would only be regarded in England as a flimsy 
pretext for the destruction of episcopacy. 

Several conferences followed between Leigh ton and the Pres- 
byteriana He stood alone amidst angry rivals, exhorting both 
parties to forbearance and peace ; but his efforts were in vain. 
The Covenanters were stubborn, insolent and captious ; but they 
have this excuse — ^they were suffering from oppression. The 
Episcopalians were equally intractable ; while they scorned the 
pacific counsels of the Archbishop of Glasgow, they widened the 
breach with the people by their arrogance, and their too general 
contempt even for the decencies of their holy calling. They 
regarded Leighton as a traitor, and treated him with rudeness. 
Thus his efforts failed : the great bulk of the Scotch people, 
wearied with the follies of both parties, would have gladly accepted 
the compromise ; but Sharp and the bishops on the one side, and 
the high Presbyterian leaders on the other, could not conceal 
their exultation when the last hope vanished. A final meeting 
was held at the house of the Earl of Rothes, in 1670. After 
the Presbyterians had spoken, Leighton closed the controversy in 
a speech worthy of his apostolic character. His design, he said, 
had been to procure peace and to promote religion : he had offered 
several concessions which he was persuaded were a great abate- 
ment of the just rights of episcopacy ; yet, since all Church 
power was intended for edification and not for destruction, he 
had thought that, in our present circumstances, it might conduce 
to the interests of religion if episcopacy should even divest itself 
of some of its lawful authority. His offers did not proceed from 
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any distrust of the goodness of Us canse ; he was satisfied Att 
episcopacy had been handed down through all ages of theChim^ 
from the days of the apostles : perhaps he had wronged the oids 
by the concessions he had made ; if so, God, he trusted, woiU 
forgive his error, as he hoped his brethren would : now that th^ 
had thought proper to reject his proposals, without eith» i 
ing their reasons, or offering any counter-project, he himsdf ' 
free from blame ; he had done his part, and they must ] 
for it if their unseemly divisions continued, both before God 
and man. 

An attempt was made, just at the same time, on the life of 
Archbishop Sharp as he drove through the streets of Edinhm;^; 
the bullet wounded the Bishop of Orkney, who sat by him, but 
the assassin walked away unmolested. Conventicles incresied, 
the preachers were violent, the (Sovemment tyrannical ; an ani^ 
of Highlanders was let loose on the Covenanters, and iok jeui 
of misery and persecution followed. In 1679 the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews perished under the hands of a band of assassinB ; his 
ileatli was the signal for a rebellion, and the rebellion for fresh 
severities on tlie part of the Government. The Duke of York 
was sent down to govern Scotland. Cruelty was congenial to Ws 
nature. When political culprits were tortured, the council usually 
retired from the chamber, but the duke, it was observed, remained 
to witness the liideous experiment upon human endurance, and 
to gloat over the agonies of his victim. The people were driven 
to church by their fears ; and some of the clergy believed, or pre- 
tended, that even this was a triumph to their cause, and the duke 
was eulogised as the friend of religion. The natural consequences 
ensued ; atheism spread under the show of conformity, and the 
Covenanters who held out were still more bitterly exasperated. 

On the arrival of the Prince of Orange in 1688, Scotland wel- 
comed him with enthusiasm : but in the western counties the 
Presbyterians rose upon the Episcopal clergy, and retaliated with 
equal injustice, if not with equal cruelty. They carried them 
about their parishes in mock triumph ; they drove them from 
their houses, tore up their vestments, and forced them out of 
their churchea They liad suffered much, and they now took 
their revenge. Some of the Episcopal clergy had been as zealous 
against popery as themselves, but these met with no better usage. 
The Scotch bishops had disgraced themselves, and, as far as they 
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could, the cause of episcopacy, by an obsequious letter to King 
James on the news of the great storm which had dispersed the 
fleet of the Prince of Orange, when he first sailed from Holland. 
Not satisfied with expressing their detestation of the Prince of 
Orange, ax^d their abhorrence of his design, they concluded with 
the wish that '* the king might have the necks of his enemies." 
It was published in the London Gazette as an example to the 
English bishops ; but it was one which they had no disposition to 
imitate. The Scotch Convention, in their claim of rights, stated 
the conditions upon which they admitted William to the vacant 
throne. They affirmed in this state paper that ** all prelacy was 
a great and insupportable grievance." The rashness of the 
bishops had now deprive<I them of confidence and respect They 
retired from the Convention, and the Presbyterians were left to 
cany matters as they pleased : episcopacy in Scotland was once 
more abolished. 

William's conduct to the Episcopalians was noble and generous. 
The Dean of Glasgow waited upon him at St. James's to sound his 
intentions; Burnet the historian introduced him to the prince. He 
tells us that William said he would do all in his power to preserve 
them, granting a fiill toleration to the Presbyterians, provided they 
concurred in the revolution ; but if not, he would still do all that 
was in his power to maintain such of them as should live peace- 
ably in their functions, and he commanded Burnet to write to 
some of the bishops to the same effect. Nor were these empty 
words : he recommended the General Assembly, which sat in 1692, 
to receive the Episcopal clergy, and to co-operate with them in 
the government of the Church ; his advice was imwelcome, and 
his project failed. The leaders on both sides studied rather how 
to exasperate than how to mollify each other. William is the 
only party whose conduct entitles him to much respect. 

At the revolution, the Episcopal Church of Scotland stood thus : 
there were two archiepiscopal provinces, St Andrews and Glas- 
gow ; the former contained the bishoprics of Aberdeen, Brechin, 
Caithness, Dunkeld, Dunblane, Edinburgh, Moray, Orkney, and 
Boss; the latter, those of Argyle, Galloway, and the Islands. 
The clergymen were about nine hundred. The livings were very 
poor; neither of the three bishoprics of Edinburgh, Brechin, or 
Dunblane, about this period, were worth a hundred pounds a year. 
Some of the Episcopalian clergy followed the course of the revo- 
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lutioD, ami transferred their allegiance to William and Haiy ; 
but tho greater part declined the oath of allegiance, refused to 
pray in public fi>r the new sovereigns, and were dispossessed of 
their livings. These formed an union with the English non- 
jurors, and tho history of the two bodies is closely entwined for 
ninety years, until the nonjurors disappeared. The Scotch 
bisliops placed themselves at the head of this party, and the 
Episcopalians were regarded in consequence as disaffected to the 
state. Tlie bishops were ejecteil from their &ccs; but they suf- 
fered no further interruption, and some of them continued to 
officiate privately in their episcopal capacity : and the clei^gy 
who consiU)teil to accept the new state of things, were allowed to 
rctjiiu their lieuefices ; but as they had no share in the govern- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, it was' understood that they 
should not be subject to its judicatories. The Presbyterians were 
unreasonable, and still claimed tho right of citing and punishing 
Epi.scopal delinquents. Two cases are mentioned in 1699, in 
wliu^h cltTgynirn were charged with i-rinifs, and cited Ix^fore the 
|>n'>l)ytiTy ; tht-y were actually cmsuiLMl, but the government 
int* rpnsi'il to ])rrvrnt the execution ot" the sentence. 

On tin iicces.^ion ol' Qut?en Anne, the clergy naturally expecttni 
some relief. In 170- ^lie wrote to the Privy Council, expressing 
her desire that tin? Episcopal clergy shoulil l>c pennitted the fret 
ext-rcirse of i)nl)lio worship. As they still declined the oath of 
allegiance to the reigning family, this was an act of groat gem*- 
rosity. She perceived, no dtmbt, that whatever the pretext miMit 
be, they were in truth suffering for their attachment to episco- 
jKicy. Tho cltMgy regained courage, an*! presenteil an address to 
Her Majesty, in which, after expressing their Siitisfaction at 
having a (jueen of th»ir ancient race of kings, they beseech her 
to give liberty to those parishes whose inhabitants were chiotlv 
Episcopalians, to select ministers of their own principles. The 
next year another a«Mress was presented, in which tliev mention 
th<j sufferings of the clergy in KliSS and Uj8I), and subseciueut 
yrars. The (jueen returne(l a kiinl and graeious answer. 

Such t<»leration gavi' great otlence. The General Assomblv 
juMit'ssed their remonstrances to the lord high commissioner. 
*' We are bold in the Lord," they siiy, "ami in the name of tho 
Church of God, to attest his grace, and the most luuiourahlo 

\tes of parliament, that no such nuttii»n of any U'gal ti>]eratioii 
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to those of the prelatical principles might be entertained ; to 
tolerate that way would be to establish iniquity by a law/' 

The Act of Union, by which England and Scotland were 
united, took place on the 1st of May, 1707. The first imperial 
parliament sat on the 2drd of October in the same year. 

The union did not immediately benefit the Episcopalians The 
Presbyterians of Scotland were suspicious of a measure which 
obliged them to receive laws firom a parliament defiled with the 
the presence of a bench of bishops ; it was an invasion of the 
ancient Covenant. Many of them preached against it ; and one 
of the Cameronians maintained publicly that the queen, by im- 
podng the union, had forfeited her right to the crown. Abun- 
dant evidence, it is said, exists, that the Presbyterians, in their 
hatred of the measure, agreed to recal the Pretender on the sole 
condition that he would support the Protestant faith, and that he 
would repeal the imion. 

The prejudices of the Kirk were great ; but an impartial reader 
will not forget how great had been her provocations. In the 
year 1709, Greenshields, the son of an Episcopalian minister, who 
had been driven from his parish at the revolution, opened a 
meeting-house in Edinbuigh. He had been ordained by one of 
the Scottish bishops, and he introduced the English liturgy, — ^for 
hitherto the Episcopalians had used extemporary prayers, tlie an- 
dent liturgy not having been restored, nor any new one authorised. 
He took the oaths, and was by law exempt from the Presbyterian 
courts. The Assembly took alarm. They passed an act, in which 
it was alleged, that the union was infringed '' by the use of set 
forms, rites, and ceremonies ; that such innovations were dan- 
gerous to the Church, and contrary to the Confession." Green- 
shields was in consequence cited before the presbytery, deposed 
firom the ministry, and, on his refusal to recognize their authority, 
imprisoned by the magistrates at their request in the Tolbooth. 
Even the English regiments stationed at Scotland were not in- 
dulged in the use of the English prayer-book. A riot took place 
in Glai^w in consequence of the English service. Mr. Burgess, 
who had taken the oaths, introduced the liturgy into his chapel, 
upon which the mob broke into the meeting, and, but for tlie 
interference of the magistrates, would have proceeded to acts of 
violence upon the congregation. The matter was taken up by 
the House of Lords ; and the persecutions of Greenshields led 
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immediately to the Act of Toleration, and to that for ihe resttm- 
tion of patronage. Thus the violence of the extreme Presbyte- 
rians produced a reaction, from the effects of which their caoae 
never recovered. Their extravagance, indeed, was almost h- 
dicrous. Nicholson, Bishop of Carlisle, writing to Archbishop 
Wake, exclaims, " If the extemporary prayers of the Presbyterians 
are current on this side the Tweed, why should not the episco- 
palian forms bo received on the other f Alluding to the objec- 
tion that it would inflame the Scotch, he sajrs, " And what if it 
should ? It would look somewhat oddly that a moderator of a 
nortliero presbytery should have the liberty of worshipping God 
in his own way at Liucoln or Carlisle, and that you and I should 
bo debarred the like indulgence at Edinburgh or Gla^ow." The 
subject excited some degree of interest in England, and was 
noticed by Swift in the ' Examiner.' According to a statement 
whicli he quotes, a very large proportion of Scotland, nine parts 
in ten of the nobility and gentry, and two in three of the com- 
mons, were Episcopal. This may be extravagant ; but many 
tacts contipire to show that the number of Episcoiwiliaiis w;is con- 
siderabU', and that it had been for some time increasing:. The 
violence of the As<veinl>ly sufficiently accounts for this. In no 
st-Jite into which the elements of free government have fought 
their wa} will the peoj)le, especially the educated classes, submit 
for any lenjjjth c>f time to a spiritual despotism. ** If these," ex- 
claims the Dean of St. Patricks, "be the principles of the high 
Kirk, CJud ])reserve the s<iuthcrn parts, at least, from their 
tyranny." GreenshieMs remained in prison till libenited by a 
decision of the House of Lords. 

Queen Anne died in ITU. The next year the rebellion broke 
out on behalf «>f the Pretender. The Episcojxilians were supposeii 
to be favourable to his cause, and were regarded with distnist. 
Wherever the English troops appeared their congregations were 
broken up, their chapels and private houses, where the liturgy 
was read, were closed, the clerg}' were roughly treated or impri- 
soned, and the pcN^ple were prevented from assembling with them 
for public worship. It is still contended by their advocates that 
this usage was unjust, and the nonjurors of Scotland are repre- 
sented as a peac<?al)le, if not a loyal, people ; but it is useless to 
deny that, although the Episcopal (Church wjis no doubt divided 
into two jxirties, its influence, in the main, was given to the Pre- 
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tender. The bishop of Edinburgh was devoted to his cause ; he 
was even bitterly opposed to Greenshields, because he had taken 
the oaths and made use of the English liturgy. The Episcopal 
clergy of Aberdeen presented an address to the Pretender begin- 
ning thus: — "We, your majesty's most faithful and dutiful sub- 
jecta" And amongst the rebels taken in arms were the sons of 
two Scotch prelates. But, upon the whole, they experienced much 
forbearance. On taking the oaths of allegiance, the Episcopal 
clergy were again permitted, by an Act passed in 1719, to officiate 
in public and to use the English liturgy ; and even this condition 
was overlooked, and many were permitted to officiate without 
swearing all^iance. Until the second rebellion, in 1745, they 
were almost undisturbed ; their numbers had now shrunk to 
about a hundred and twenty clergymen and three bishops. They 
had incurred just suspicion from their conduct with regard to the 
Pretender, and the ruin of their cause was now precipitated by 
theological animosities amongst themselves. 

In 1720 the English nonjurors broke up into two sections. 
The ground of their quarrel was a new communion office, which 
involves several practices, or usages, which had been rejected by 
the Church of England. Each party withdrew from the other, 
and each consecrated bishops, in order to continue the succession 
in it8el£ In the year 1722 those who insisted on the usages or- 
dained John Griffin to be a bishop. He was consecrated by 
Collier and Brett, English nonjuring bishops, assisted by the 
Scottish bishop, Campbell ; he, and some others, having already 
adopted the principles embodied in the usages. 

The usages were these: mingling water with wine in the 
Lord's Supper ; prayers for the dead ; a prayer for the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the sacramental elements ; an oblatory 
prayer in the Eucharistic office, which was defended upon this 
ground, ^' that the holy Eucharist is a proper sacrifice, and that 
our blessed Saviour, at his last supper, offered the bread and 
wine to God the Father, as the symbols of his body and blood, 
and commanded his apostles to do the same.'* It is evident that 
here was a broad departure from the principles of the Church of 
England, and indeed of all the reformed Churchea A new 
communion office was published, in which the usages were intro- 
duced ; it differs little from the first prayer-book of King Ed- 
ivard YL The old nonjurors condemned these innovations with 
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the greatest firmDess. Leslie, a bishop of their party, contro- 
verted the opinions of Collier and the rest, in print '*The 
utmost they can amount to,'* he says, " is probable opinions f 
and he adds these words : " Nothing is to be received as £uth 
or Cliristian doctrine but what is written in the Holy Scripturesy 
which is so perfect a rule that nothing is to be added to them ; 
which, if any do, let him fear that woe denounced against sucL 
In short, we must first find our rule of faith before we apply 
anything to it, or it to anything ; if it be Scripture we know 
where we are ; but if it be tradition we launch into an ocean 
which has neither shore nor bottom, nor we any compass to steer 
by, where we must be driven about by every wind of doctrine.*' 
Between the two parties whose opinions were thus expressed, the 
breach was now incurable. 

The division reached the Episcopal Church in Scotland. Two 
of the bishops, Oadderer and Campbell, espoused the usages, the 
others opposed them. The clergy, too, were divided. It is a 
curious fact, iis we gather from the * Lockhart Papers/ that the 
(juestioii was referred to the Pretender for his decision, as tlie 
supreme head of the (luirch, by both parties. At length a con- 
cordat was agreed upon in 1731, and by this those usages to 
which we have referred were accepted ; but other usages, which it 
seems some of the Scotch Episcopalians had adopted, wore 
abandoned ; these were immersion in baptism, tlie chrism in 
confirmation, and the anointing of the sick. Still differences 
continued to exist, and the small body of Episcopalians was dis- 
tnicted for many years with its own internal and unseemly com- 
motions. 

The second rebellion of 1 745 nearly completed its destruction. 
A church, whose bishops were appointed by the Pretender, was 
of course regarded by the house of Hanover as a hostile institu- 
tion. The meetiug-houses were burnt down or demolished by 
the soldiers, and the clergy fled at their approach. The consti- 
tution of Scotland was suspt^nded for three months, and the 
country placed under martial law. An Act was passed by which 
every Episcopal chTgyman othciating without having taken the 
oaths was liable to imprisonment for the first offence, and trans- 
portation for the second, and an assend)ly of live persons consti- 
tuted an illegal meeting. Hitherto the laity had escaped ; but in 
^746 all persons frequenting such illegal meetings were com- 
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manded to give information, under a penalty of fine and impri- 
somnent In 1748 the Act was revived, when it was enacted 
that none but English or Irish letters of orders should be deemed 
efficient to qualify any minister for the exercise of his office in 
Scotland, and the clergy were only permitted to officiate in their 
own houses. Such was the state of things till the accession of 
George III. in 1760. 

In 1765 the communion office was revised by the bishops, and 
brought into its present state, and from this period the practice 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church has been to use the English 
liturgy, with the exception of the communion office. In the 
year 1817 the Scottish bishops and clergy assembled in synod, 
drew up a body of canons, of which the twenty-first enacts, 
that while the English communion office may be used (and it is, 
we believe, in fact, generally made use of at the present time), 
yet that, ** from respect for the authority which originally sanc- 
tioned the Scotch liturgy, and for other sufficient reasons, it is 
hereby enacted tliat the Scotch commimion office continue to be 
held of primary authority in this Church, and that it shall be 
used not only in all consecrations of bishops, but also at the 
opening of all general synods." 

The death of Charles Edward, the grandson of James IL, the 
last of the Stuarts, put an end, at length, to the difficulties of 
the nonjurors in 1788. The bishops of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland met at Aberdeen, and, with the concurrence of the 
clergy, resolved to submit to the government, and to acknowledge 
the rightful sovereignty of George III. From this time they 
ceased to b*» a nonjuring Church, and soon afterwards, in 1792, 
an Act was passed, which relieved them from the penalties im- 
posed by the various Acts of Queen Anne, George I., and 
Geoige IL The bill provides that the clergy shall take the usual 
oaths, subscribe to the thirty-nine articles, and pray, by name, 
for the king and royal family. But it excludes the Scottish 
deigy from officiating in England, '* except in the case of such 
as shall have been ordained by some bishop of the Church of 
England or of Ireland.*' This prohibition was, to some extent, 
removed in 1840, by an Act which permits the bishops and 
cleigy of '^ the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scotland " to 
officiate in our churches, " only with the special permission of 
the bishop in writing, such permission extending only to two 
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Sundays at a time." By the canons which the Sootdi Epiioo|a- 
lians framed for their own gOTemment in 1817, the thiityn 
articles were made the standard of faith. StiU the ( 
office forms a painful subject of contention. There are now ii 
Scotland several flourishing congregations of "Kngligh Epuoopi- 
lian% who decline to recognise the authority of the Scotch faiahof% 
or to hold communion with their Church, regarding its iingei 
and doctrines on the subject of the Eucharist as unsound vmi 
superstitious. The bishops, in return, chaige them with ron- 
tumacy. They affirm, that having made the thirty-nine aitidei 
the standard of faith, differences of interpretation do not justify 
a schism. The English Episcopalians reply, that the articles cod- 
demn the doctrine which the commimion office embodies; sod 
they decline to unite themselves with a Church whose offices tie 
at variance with its standards. 

The bishops and clergy of the Scottish Episcopal Chmdi 
would do well to consider whether the bond of union between 
their Church and oiurs would not l>ecome closer, and whether 
the obstacles in the way of their real usefulness would not be 
diminished, l)y their disuse of a separate communion office. 
And furtlier, too, tbey must rescind their gratuitous repudiation 
of the Gorliam decision, for by this act the Scottish bishojK 
have places 1 themselves in open collision with the twenty- 
seventh, and other, English canons. With this resolution upon 
record, they can scarcely expect to obtain that legal recognition 
of being in full communion with the Church of England which 
at present they are so anxious to possess. 

The Scottish bishops, early in the present century, resumed 
the titles which they had been compelled to lay aside. These 
titles are not recognised by law, and a case has occurred within 
the last month in which the claim has been disallowe<l by 
a civil judge. The interests of the Church have re^'ived, and 
its numl)ers increased. Tlie synodical constitution is again 
brought into action. Synods of the seven bishops are now 
held every year; the president or primus (for they have no 
longer an archbishop) being at present the bishop of Aber- 
deen. Provincial synods are held in the several dioceses, 
imd a general synod is oaasionally convoked by the bishops. 
This synod consists of the bishops, the deans, and one clerical 
delegiite from e«ach diocesan synod. It may amend and abrogate 
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the canonsy or enact new one& The number of clergymen and 
draiehes is said to have increased threefold within the last 
twenty years. The livings are in general very small ; the mini- 
mum income is fixed at a hundred pounds a-year. In 1838 a 
•• Church Society " was formed to supply the wants of the poorer 
dergy, as well as to assist in forming new congregations ; its 
income does not exceed 30002. Few of the middling class are 
connected with the Episcopal Church; its members are the 
wealthy nobles and the poor peasantry; the former, it would 
aeem, indifferent to her welfare, and the latter unable to contribute 
to her support The bishopric of Argyle and the Islands extends 
firom the Isle of Lewis in the north to the southern point of 
Cantire, a distance of not less than two hundred and thirty miles, 
and from Lochaber in the east, to the Island of Tyree in the west, 
one hundred and twenty milea In this vast diocese the members 
of the Church are about two thousand souls. In 1841 Trinity 
College was founded at Glenalmond, in Perthshire. It was in- 
tended to provide a liberal education for the sons of the gentry, 
as well as for students for holy orders. Nearly 50,000/. have 
been expended on the structure, which is still, however, incom- 
pleta It is governed by a council of twenty, which includes the 
seven Scottish bishops, the dean of Edinburgh, the Duke of 
Buocleuch, the Eight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and other distin- 
guished lay and clerical members of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. The Hon. Mr. Boyle has also erected a magnificent 
college at Cumbrae. It is intended that the church and college 
shall eventually become the cathedral seat of the Isles within the 
united dioceses of Argyle and the Islands, and the founder has 
bequeathed the sum of 8000Z. for that purpose. 

St. Ninian's Cathedral, at Perth, was consecrated by the bishop 
of Brechin in 1851. It is on a scale of considerable grandeur, 
but at present little more than the choir and transept is complete. 
In this cathedral Dr. Torry, bishop of St. Andrews, lay in state, 
the cathedral clergy relieving each other by turns in watching 
and singing psalms through the night. He died in 1852, in the 
seventieth year of his ministry and the foi-ty-fourth of his 
episcopate. He had begun his ministry in a kitchen, and for 
several years had no better accommodation. ** He lived," says 
his biographer, *' to preside over the first diocese in which the 
cathedral system was revived, and his funeral obsequies were 
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CHAKERS. A sect of English origin chiefly found at present 
^ in America. In the time of Charles I. a body of enthu- 
siasts appeared, who from the convulsions into which they threw 
themselves obtained the name of Shakers. We know very litde 
of this sect, which was small and soon disappeared: all the 
writers of that age speak of them reproachfully, and when the 
Quakers under John Fox appeared, they protested against the 
injustice they suffered in being confounded with the Shakers. 
The sect of which we are now writing, traces itself through the 
French prophets of the last century to the Shakers of the Com- 
monwealth. About 1747, James Wardley, originally a Quaker, 
imagining that he had supernatural dreams and revelations, 
headed a party which, from the bodily agitations practised in 
some parts of their religious services, were called Shakers, or 
shaking Quakers ; not, however, that they are now in any way 
connected with the people called Quakers, or Friends. Ann Lee, 
or rather Mrs. Staudley, for she was a married woman, the 
daughter of a blacksmith in Manchester, adopted Wardley's 
views and the bodily exercises of his followers. From the 
accounts of her conduct she appears to have become an adept in 
imposture during nine years which she spent in convidsions. 
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fiBUstings^ and similar contrivances. She is said to have clenched 
her fists in the course of her fits so as to make the blood pass 
through the pores of her skin, and to have wasted away so that 
at last she was fed like an infant Wardley and Ann Lee had 
originally been Quakers, but were dismissed from that com- 
munity. The latter now became the head of a new society who 
adopted the name of Shakers. *' The work," they said, ** which 
God promised to accomplish in the latter day was eminently 
marked out by the prophets to be a work of shaking." About 
1770 Ann Lee discovered the wickedness of marriage, and began 
to " testify against it" She called herself " Ann the Word," 
meaning that the word dwelt in her. And her followers say 
that " the man who was called Jesus, and the woman who was 
called Ann, are verily the two first pillars of the church, the two 
anointed ones." 

In May, 1774, Ann Lee, otherwise Mrs. Standley, together 
with three elders, and others of the sect, emigrated to America, 
and two years after formed a settlement at Niskayuna, a few 
miles from Albany, in the state of New York. From that, as 
from a centre, they put forth shoots, until at length there are 
now al>out fifteen Shaker settlements, or villages, in different 
parts of the United States, comprising 6,000 or 8,000 souls. 
Their doctrines are a strange mixture of the crudest errors with 
some few gospel truths ; but it would be a misnomer to call them 
Christians. They now term themselves the millennial Church : 
they hold that the millennium has begun, and that they are the 
only true Church, and have all the apostolic gifts. They insist 
that baptism and the Lord's supper ceased with the apostolic 
age ; that the wicked will be punished for a definite period only, 
except such as apostatise from them, and these will be punished 
for ever ; that Christ will not appear again in the world, except 
in the persons of his followers, that is, the Shakers ; that mar- 
riage is sinful, and that "they that have wives should be as 
though they had none " even now, and that thus alone purity 
and holiness, and the consequent beatitude of the heavenly 
state, can be attained ; that sin committed against God is com- 
mitted against them, and can be pardoned only for Christ's sake 
through them. Such are some of their tenet& The disci- 
pline of their churches rests for the most part with "their 
elders," who follow the instructions left by " Mother Ann Lee." 
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In tb^tir n^lifnoiiM wonihip they mugo Uiemftdvvii at bterrak 
in mwa, and then spring upwanls a few inches ; RometimeM thfij 
beoomo so cxcitH id thU exerciso as to throw off their upper 
gartncnb;, iwnfl jump a^ if ihey wotiM rench the pciliiig, aU| Bl 
they say, to cxpn^w their joy in the Lord. After this tbey at ■ 
down md Uaton awhile to their pTeocherai, and tben, when tind 
dtheanDgt reimme their rlancin^. 

The tenetB on which they insist mo«t frequently, ato thooe of 
human depravity and of the gift of the Spirit ; on both pointa 
they x[>eak m a mystical way and with much ohwmriiy. They 
have itn^-onHcioualy revived the worst eirora o( the t*arly chtirch, 
confounding the natural instincta c^f man with hie sinful ap- 
petites. Thus, like the Egyptian hermits in the third ceniuiy, 
they plaoe holineiB in a life of celibacy. Thetr way of Htating 
the argument Ls peculiar. The essence of it i&, that the roaumeo 
tion spoken of in tbe New Testament means nothing more then 
eonvt^rnion* Our Saviour declares that, " in the reaunrection they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage ;" therefore, on the con- 
version (or the resurrection) of the individual, marriage ceases. 
To speak more plainly, the single must continue single, and the 
married must separate. Every passage in the Oospelsi and in 
the Epistles, is interpreted according to this hjrpotiiesis. Not 
permitting marriage, much less concubinage, their body cannot be 
expected to increase. It appears they have a great aoceflsion of 
members from the class of the '' unfortunate," and from widows 
and orphans, to whom their institutions frumish an asylum. Their 
property is all in common ; and individual wants are supplied 
from a general magazine or storehouse, and ultimatdy the dden 
invest the gains in land or other property for the good of the 
society. 

They profess to have the power of working miracles^ and to be 
guided not so much by the Scriptures as immediately by the 
Holy Spirit. They maintain that it is unlawful to take oaths^ to 
use compliments, or to play at games of chance. 

They hold general fasts, and have no order of persons regulariy 
educated for the ministry. In their chapter upon public worship 
they vindicate their music and dancing as leading parts of wor- 
ship, especially alluding to the return of the prodigal ; while tiie 
elder son, disliking music and dancing, represents the natural 
man condemning their soul-reviving practices. 
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Their political principleB are strictly republican, viewing all 
hereditary rank, in civil or religious government, as repugnant to 
the spirit of Christianity : nevertheless, with the Quakers, they 
wish their own religious government to be considered rather as a 
theocracy than a democracy. Such is the favourable opinion 
entertained of them, that the legislature of New York have by 
law exempted diem firom all military duty, and from any fine or 
tax in lieu thereo£ They have likewise passed a law enabling 
individuals who desire to join them to become divorced ; but 
permitting the party who does not join them to retain the chil- 
dren and the property. The Shakers never meddle in public 
aJSairs, not accepting any office under the government, or even 
voting at an election ; considering it to be highly inconsistent in 
those who from principle are averse to war, to vote into office 
those who are not^ and who may involve the state in bloodshed. 
Robert Owen, of New Lanark, gives, in his "New View of 
Society," the following account of their religious worship. Their 
meetinghouse for religious worship at Hancock is of beautiful 
workmanship, painted inside a glossy Prussian blue ; the steps 
at the door are hewn out of a solid block of white marble ; and 
from the neatness of everything one would suppose the whole 
house was washed between every meeting-day. They walk in 
rq;alar procession to the meeting, and having no appointed 
preacher, an exhortation is delivered by one of the elders, or of 
the brethren. There are no fixed seats or pews in the meeting- 
house, but only moveable benches. They enter, the men at one 
door the women at the other. The floor being quite clean, they 
all kneel to a silent prayer on the right knee. They then rise 
and form in regular columns, the men on one side the women on 
the other. Several men and women then commence a tune 
while every other person dances, keeping time admirably for at 
least half an hour. The men and women, facing each other, 
advance and recede a few steps alternately through the per- 
formance. When dancing is over, the seats are placed, and an 
exhortation begins. Afler sitting a short time they rise and 
join in singing a hymn ; then they take their seats and another 
exhortation follows, that generally concludes the meeting. Some- 
times they sing and dance a second time ; perhaps it may depend 
on the temperature of the weather. In the hottest season the 
men usually take off their coats and hang them with their hats 
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on a row of wooden pins. After meeting they return in gnit 
order to their dwellings and partake of a cold dinner, as the; 
do not cook on that day. This people have been chaiged wkk 
being narrow minded, in confining their benevolenoe to their 
own society ; but a late writer denies this^ he says they fre- 
quently give large sums to the public charities of New Yoit 

The Shakers' account of their own prindples may be seen in 
The Testimony of Christ's Second Appearance, d-e^ published 
at Albany, America, 1810. See also Adams^ Dictionary, vA 
Holmes' Account of the United Staiea. 



O WEDENBORGIANS ; or, NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 
^ — Emanuel Swedbeig, afterwards known as Baron von Swe- 
denborg, was bom of a respectable £Eitni]y at Stockholm, od the 
29th of January, 1688. Descended from the miners of the 
Stora Kopparberg (the great copper mountain), his father k re- 
lated to have been a person of considerable talents and influenct^ 
a volumiiioiis author upon sacred subjects, and at length bishop 
and professor of theology in the Lutheran Church and chaplain 
to the court of Sweden. From his youth the mind of Emanuel 
Swedenborg was imbued with serious impressions. A letter 
written late in life refers with satisfaction to this part of hl^ 
history, and describes the wonder with which both his parents 
listened to the revelations of their child, through whom angels 
spoke. A disposition for religious speculation was bom with him, 
and his mind, he informs us, up to the twelfth year of his age, 
was engrossed with reflections on God and on the spiritual affec- 
tions of man. He seems to have been left very much at liberty 
to form his own opinions, and these were often crude and visionary. 
** If at that time he had heard," he says, " of the systematic, or 
dogmatic, kind of faith, namely, that Grod the Father, imputes 
the righteousness or merits of his Son to whomsoever and at 
whatsoever time he wills, even to the impenitent, it would have 
Ijeeu then as ever perfectly unintelligible to him." 

lie was educated at the University of Upsala, where he was 
di.stinguished for his success in mathematical and physical science, 
and was soon afterwards appointed assessor to the Boanl of 
Mines, an important department in the Swedish government 
For some time his mind was now directed with intense application 
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to secular 8tudie& He published an iutxoductiou to algebra, and 
a new method of finding the longitude by lunar observation, 
which were followed by proposals for fixing the value of coins, aiid 
for determining the measures of Sweden. Other scientific tracts 
followed on the motion and position of the earth and planets, 
the depth and tides of the ocean, and various philosophical ques- 
tions. To some hints furnished by Swedenborg, Dumas ascribes 
the origin of the modem science of crystallography. 

In 1719 he was elevated to the rank of nobility, though 
without a title. This gave him a seat in the triennial assemblies 
of the states of Sweden ; but in Sweden he was neither a count 
nor a boron, but was always known as the Assessor Swedenborg. 
Several years wei^ spent in travel ; England and Rome were 
visited ; his philosophical studies were pursued with intense zeal, 
and, in connection with these, the peculiarities of his mind were 
developed. After various adventures, in the year 1733 we find 
him ai^ng permission from the king to travel for the tiiird time, 
to give him opportunity of storing his mind with every kind of 
knowledge necessary for the completion of his great work. It is 
entitled the *' Prindpia, or the First Principles of Natural Things, 
being a new attempt towards a Philosophical Explanation of the 
Elementary World." It was printed in 1 734 at Leipsic and Dresden, 
m Latin, at the expense of the Duke of Brunswick. In explaining 
the generation of the elements, and ultimately the formation of 
solid matter — the origin of the hidden forces of nature, and the 
process and circumstances under which they become materiaU 
two things are virtually assumed, the absolute reality of the 
Infinite and the existence of finite entities. Descending from 
the " first natural point,' a term by which pure motion is desig- 
nated, Swedenborg defines the phenomena of heat, light, 
magnetism, and the elementary substances, as so many degrees 
of infinite activity. The origin of many recent discoveries is 
attributed to his investigations ; as the identity of lightning with 
electricity, and that the milky way is a composition of stars •. 
also the theory of the magnetic properties of the earth. The last 
is shown by Swedenborg from the spherical condition of the 
particles that constitute this element, from which he argues that 
their form must give them either a spiral, or vertical, or circular 
motion ; and that, as each of these motions requires a centre, 
whenever the particles meet with a body adapted to their motion, 
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they avail tbemsolvo of it> and form u m«ignctic ?ort«x, b^m 
whence it U inferrod tliat the magueUsni of bodios dep«md« not 
on their fiu1i«lanc6 but tlieir form, 

Tlie ** Philowjjiby of the Infiuittf ; or. Outlines of a FhitoMophicd 
Argnmcut on the InBuito ivnd iUi finiJ Cause of Creution, and 
oa the M^haniain of the Inloreonrae of tbo Soul and Body.' was 
publi^hn) in 1 734. It contain* }ii« nietupbyi^ind aystatu, of wliich 
it would bi' unfair to express #i judgment ^ unlem we were in a 
condition to plaei^ at lenfit the outline of Lis aigumbntfi before tlie 
rcudor, and to »bow the cohcrunco of it£ part^ Other publica- 
tions followed on pliUoi*opbiral subjoctfi. The titles of some of 
them clearly indicaU- that Swedonboig^s metlKKl of reasoning 
was radically vicioux; but ia titk respect he waw at Icsaat not 
worse than tb« metapbjoical reasoners of {Ireat Britain. Like 
them be waa vtill imaoqtiainied wjtlt the law« of inductive 
I Hcience, or eareleas of their application to the i#tudy of mental 

p^ phenuiotiiM. Those who wiidi to purmie tbe subject we refer, to 
his ''Economy of the Animal Kingdom/' first published at 
Amsterdam in 1740 and 1741, which is partly medical and 
partly metaphysical, while each intrudes on the provinoe of the 
other. Thus the first part consists of a dissertation on the 
blood-vessels and heart, with an introduction to raticHial psy- 
chology. The second contains a dissertation on the cortiad 
substance of the brain, and the human souL The third part 
treats of the nerves and brain. 

In a series of philosophical Essays on the worship and love of 
God, published in 1745, the year to which he refers the opening 
of his spiritual sight, SWedenborg takes leave of nature, and 
approaches the theological doctrines upon which his fame chiefly 
resta The first part treats of the origin of the earth, of tl^ 
state of paradise, the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and of the 
birth, infancy, and love of Adam, the first-bom man. The second 
part discourses on the marriage of the first-bom, and on the soul) 
the intellectual mind, the state of integrity, and the image of 
God, The origin of the universe is represented to have b^m 
frotji the sun; the origin of our own planet is dwelt upon, and 
the successive development of the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kin^^'doms. Nature is pictured as pregnant in the beginning with 
tho principle of all things, which were gradually developed by 
W influence of the parent sun, while, as yet, there was no 
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atmosphere. Seven planets are supposed to Lave been created 
at the same tima 

The human body, sprung firom the tree of life, gradually 
became imbued with the infancy and growth of the mind in the 
first-bom, until the birth of Eve and her marriage with Adam. 

From this time, Swedenborg's diary contains almost daily 
notes of his interviews with the spiritual world. It was revealed 
to him that the breathing of the lungs depended upon the state 
of faith ; that he was so formed of the Lord, that while in com- 
munication with spiritual beings, he could breathe inwardly for 
a length of time, without the aid of external air. He mentions 
many such visions. Whilst writing anything to which evil spirits 
were averse, he was frequently beset by troops of spiritual tor- 
mentors. He had accustomed himself from his childhood, during 
prayer, to make his breathing correspond with his thoughts, and 
by these means, with long respirations, he relates, that his sense 
of earthly things almost vanished. 

The date of his spiritual call is alluded to in a letter, written 
in 1769, to his friend Dr. Hartley, where he says he had been 
called to a holy office by the Lord himself, who most graciously 
had manifested himself in person to his servant in the year 17^5, 
when his sight was opened to the view of the spiritual world, and 
the privilege of conversing vrith angels and spirits, which he de- 
clarer he continued to enjoy to that day; and that his only 
reason for foreign travel was now the desire of being useful to 
mankind, by making known the secrets intrusted to him. 

In conversation as to his call, he declared himself to have been 
from his youth a spiritual fisherman, in the same way as our 
Lord's apostles ; and that his system of divinity was based upon 
two principles — ^namely, that God is one, and that there is a con- 
junction of charity with faith. 

About this period the circumstances of his personal history are 
little known, but he is supposed to have spent much of his time 
in England, with the Moravians, in Fetter-Lane, until his depar- 
ture for Sweden, in the beginning of July, 1745, whither he 
repcdred to resign his office of assessor to the Board of Mines, 
that he might devote himself, without interruption, to the dis- 
chaige of his spiritual functions. He retired with king Fre- 
derick's permission, in the enjoyment of his full salary, as a pen- 
sion for thirty-one years' faithful services. 
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From 1749 U} 1756, apprarHi hiii " Arcu» ^"Vlnntfi," tn «Mf 
qtivto rohuMl^ COlrt Ml l t^ «i exprjeitioii of the apmEiui goat 
of the BcMhs of OoMBi «iid Ksodua. The mxA ww pniUed ttt | 
M expofM oT 40aL He 1^ K>r^pcuied bimftelf for the «atepvw I 
bj ito'ljing tbti Hebrew )aii^uag«« mnr] cotnpttrii^ manj editJofti I 
at the Hebrew Bible. 

Th« Alcana profimet to be a direct rerebaion fn>cn Uw ' 
Almighty hinuelf : b«rid«a tlw florptaral mLerprvtatioii of tfce j 
Utt«r of die Word, U mnbfww a dcicription of "* tbe wondan «f j 
UwOthorlUe/' __] 

Tho Bible bi dtAmi to be a mcmge 6xim the ItUinite, fi^H 
tU wudom and love adajstod to tnan in aU stalw of 6xiste3PI 
ooniwwting ftv*iry poaaiUe sUte of tb« soal with the foODUin of | 
HemngL The moibod wheteby ii U unfolded, is called *" the 
genend seienoe of omeapondenceA ;*' which is defined hj om 
of hia biogruplkt?rit to bo tb^ intellectual me^uiing of the rdatioAft 
between n\\ difftirtot spheres ;—iig i\\&X the unity in creation ini- 
plie« a whole h<:heiiio, bogiuning auJ eutliiig in God ; that m ih' 
orders of nature, the highest produces the next d^ree, while 
that gives birth to the third ; the second creature standing next to 
the first, and the third to the second ; each being placed between 
those that are next of kin above and below it, each new mean 
carrying in itself the essence of the next progressive sphere. 

In 1758, Swedenborg published in London the five following 
works : — 1. '* An Account of the Last Judgment, and the De- 
struction of Babylon ; showing that all the Predictions in the 
Apocalypse are at this day fulfilled." 2. " Concerning Heaven 
and its Wonders, and Concerning Hell ; being a relation of 
Things heard and seen." 3. *' On the White Hoiise mentioned 
in the Apocalypse." 4. " On the Planets in our Solar System, 
and on those in the Starry Heavens ; with an account of their 
Inhabitants, and of their Spirits and Angels." 5. " On the 
New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine, as revealed from 
Heaven." 

In the " Last Judgment, ' the earth is represented as the se- 
minary of the human race, by which heaven is supplied with 
inhabitants ; it is affirmed that a succession of fresh human races 
will never cease, because every divdne work represents infinity 
and eternity. The earth, therefore, will not be destroyed at the 
day of judgment. Further, that all angels and spirits have once 
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been men upon some planet ; from whence it is argued, the 
generation of angelic purity depends upon the purity of mankind 
here below. When, therefore, man's natural proneness to vice 
by degrees d^rades him, and tends to extinguish the divine part 
of humanity, utter ruin is only averted by the interposition of 
Qod. Three such calamities have threatened the creation ; once 
in the most ancient Church, whose last judgment was the flood ; 
once when the Lord was in the world, and said, " Now is the 
judgment of this world, now is the prince of this world cast out ;" 
and a third time in 1757, when the first Christian Church was 
consummated. This last judgment is described to have com- 
prised the people of seventeen centuries, arranged in order, ac- 
cording to their spiritual progress ; the reformed Churches in the 
middle, the Bomanists round them, the Mahometans in a still 
outer ring, and beyond these, the Gentile nations, enclosed by a 
boundless sea of space. 

Swedenborg's visits to the planets enabled him to describe 
some of their inhabitant& The journey took two days in one 
instance^ and ten hours in another. The spirits of Mercury, we 
learn, are the rovers of the inner universe. The people of the 
moon are dwarfs, who do not speak from the lungs, but firom a 
quantity of air collected in the abdomen. Saturn is spoken of 
as the last planet in our system. To the end of the doctrine of 
the " New Jerusalem," is appended his idea of civil and eccle- 
siastical government He teaches, that the Lord's ministers are 
to daim no power of souls, and those who differ from them are 
allowed peaceably to enjoy their opinions. Offices are given to 
certain persons but are not to be abused. 

It is difficult to compress within the limits of this sketch, 
Swedenborg's views of the divinity of Christ. But in Him, the 
Qodhead of the Trinity dwells, adapted to a personal form, that 
it may be approached by man ; and the Holy Spirit is the in- 
fluence he communicates to Churches and individuals. Our 
Lord's incarnation through the Virgin Mary, is understood 
literally. The Father is inaccessible to us out of Christ ; there- 
fore worship is to be directed to Jesus Christ alona 

The Divine love and wisdom are illustrated by the doctrine of 
universal correspondences, showing that, if Qod be infinite, 
the universe proceeding from him must represent man in an 
image. There must be a correspondence between the creature 
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ttaH the Creator, aoU thus from tba mi&eralj vegetttblo, tnd 
ADimal formi, miii i^ven tXnb plancU aiiU atmogpbercst, is <lrawii ui 
«uiilogy tt> thti fommtiuti of uiaiL 

VVtth re^^anl to tlie Htacretl Bcriptura^ an ancieDt Word is sup- 
posed to have QxiflUHJ before the })ree«»t Bible, still extant m 
Oreat Truiary, of whidi the Book of Jaahur, ami tbe Won of 
Jdfaovoli fanQtK) iJttJl, The pntent Word coD^ijst« of four stylea; 
iho iinit itf by puro oo(rrcq>OBul«iio«s tbrowQ into an Kistonckl 
ittriw ; of thus ch&nici«r »m tb« fint elevt^u cbapterv of Gen^ 
down to the call of Abratiam ^ the secood is the histoncftl stjrU, 
with & Hpiritu&l »cdj)o ; the third i^ the pix)phetical ; the fourth 
18 tiie PsalmS) and include tho following books : — The fivo Eoolw 
of Moses, the Uook of jD«bua« the Book of Ju^gee^ the two Boob 
of Samuel, the two Books of Kinga, the Ftialme of DttTid, and &U 
the Trophets; and, m the Now Testament^ the four enngehsta, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John* and the Apocalypse. 

The reaflon given for excluilmg the wiitingB of Sl Faa^ and 
tho other apostlea, ifi^ that they are luerely dogmatic writings 
not written in the style of the Word, and not capable of the suae 
correspoudencea He says, in the ** Apocalypse Revealed," thai 
the words of Paul in Rom. iiL 28, are quite misunderstood ; and 
that the doctrine of justification by faith alone, which at present 
constitutes the theology of the reformed Churches, is built on an 
entirely false foundation. Faith, we are told^ is simply an 
inward acknowledgment of the truth, which comes to those who 
lead good lives from good motives. 

'' The Doctrine of Life " enjoins that we should shun, as sins 
against God, whatever is forbidden in the Ten Commandments. 
Charity consists in shunnuig evil and doing good ; after this fiedth 
followa 

Various laws of Divine Providence are propounded^ the grand 
object of which is the forming an angelic out of a human race. 
Upon the subject of predestination, he maintains that all are 
predestineil to be saved, and that it is their own doing if they do 
not arrive in heaven. 

Swedenborg's spiritual diary, carried on to the year 1764, 
relates many strange communications between himself and the 
spirits of ancient heroes. In one page we find him conversing 
with Cicero, Aristotle, and Augustus, and then with Moses and 
Abraham, who again give place to Charles XII. of Sweden, 
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while Frederick of Prussia is succeeded by the author of the 
** Whole Duty of Man." Pursuing the spiritual dialogue a little 
further, the assessor finds Paul and David sunk into a sadly low 
state of Christian life, and Mahomet a Giristian convert. 

The " Apocalypse Bevealed " contains an exposition of the 
spiritual sense of the Book of Revelation. The interpretation is 
drawn out upon the same principle as that applied to the books 
ofthe Old Testament 

In 1769^ Swedenborg's '' Brief Exposition of the Doctrine of 
the New Church " (in which, he says, are fully shown the errors 
of the then existing doctrines of justification by faith alone, and 
of the imputation of the righteousness or merits of Jesus Christ), 
called down upon its author a storm of indignation from the 
dignitaries of the Swedish Church. Dr. Ekeboum, dean ofthe theo- 
logical &culty at Gottenburg, branded his doctrines as in the 
highest d^ee heretical, and on the points most tender to every 
Christian — Socinian. These charges of Socinianism were re- 
pelled with equal warmth ; Swedenborg declared them to be 
^horrid blasphemy and untnith ;" and he considered the word 
Socinian to be '' a scoffing and diabolical reviling." 

In the " Brief Exposition," the intercourse between the soul 
and body is illustrated by the doctrine of spiritual influx. The 
soul is viewed as the complete man, and the body a garment 
with which it is clothed, suited to protect it from the climate in 
which Providence has placed it. Pursuing this notion a step 
further, our author arrives at the conclusion that as every spirit 
belongs to some province of the ''grand man," his presence ex- 
cites oorrespondently that part of the human body to which he 
answers. When one of the eye men or heart men, he tells us, 
come near him, his own eyes or heart become sympathetically 
affected ; when evil spirits sought him, the pains to which they 
answered were for the time being excited in his system. Hypo- 
crisy gave him pain in the teeth, because hypocrisy is spiritual 
toothache. 

These speculations were highly oiTensive to the Lutheran 
clergy. Provoked by their opposition, and still more by the 
seizure of some copies of his book on "Conjugal Felicity," 
on their way to England, under a law prohibiting publica- 
tions opposed to the Lutheran faith, Swedenborg appealed 
to the king. Disturbances had arisen at Gottenburg, from the 
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of the <Aergy apon the subjed of his doctrineH ; itod 
hifl opponents^ too, maJe tht>ir appeal to th« Rovcretgn, iu a li^tter 
addnned to the chancellor of tho oonaifitory. Tlie dispute 
tif^pmXB Co huve ended to Swedeobof^'s di^vantage, for in Iba 
following year he found that the miportatioti of hu books bta 
Sweden waa totally prohibited 

Of his works, which are so Tottiminotifi that we do not attempt 
to eQumemtt.' the titU*«, »>mc wen? thought at th« time to be of 
licootious tcnileticy, while all < if thorn were^ mar^ or h*fis, oppoeeJ 
to the received faith of the roformod Churches Of the ionnvt 
daas were hia treatises on the •* Delighlci of Wisdom," "Cou- 
cerfimg Conjugal LoTt*/* &c. He aiBnns, upon the groundi 
stated, that sex 13 aa otemal diRtinctioD reading in the iioul, 
which the iKuly aesumefi in oODaequeDce of its ^iritual endow- 
tnentf and CHtries with it tti imEnoitahty. WTieace every thought, 
affection, and Bense of a male is male^ ftnd of a female is femi* 
iitneH We do not feel disfto^^ to pursue the subject thnragb 
the iletaila to which SweJenborg coiiducts us, some of which ate 
strange enough. Neither his own morals nor those of his fol- 
lowers have ever been impeached ; but his disquisitions on the 
sex of angels, and those on spiritual marriage, will seem to mo6t 
readers idly absurd or intolerably offensive. Of his doctrinal 
writings, not a few are almost unintelligible to those who are 
not initiated by a careful study of his writings into Sweden- 
borg's peculiarities both of thought and expression. " The 
True Christian Religion" contains a digest of Swedenborg*8 
system of divinity. The following summary of the diapters 
will show the scope of the work. I. God the Creator. II. The 
Lord the Redeemer. III. The Holy Spirit and the Divine 
Operation. IV. The Holy Scriptm^ or the Word of the Lord. 
V. The Ten Commandments in their External and Internal 
Senses. VI Faith. VIL Charity, or love towards our neigh- 
bour, and good works. VIII. Free Determination. IX Re- 
pentance. X. Reformation and regeneration. XI. Imputation. 
XII. Baptism. XIIL The Holy Supper. XIV, The con- 
summation of the Age, the coming of the Lord, and the 
now Heaven and the new Church. Besides these subjects the 
Work contains no less than seventy-six memorable relations from 
the spiritual world. He now believed himself to be in frequent 
iiiLtrcourse with the souls of the departed. He told his friend; 
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Dr. CEttinger, that a verse in the Epistle t<> tlie Romans (verse 8, 
chap. iiL) had ()een a frequent subject of discussion between 
St Paul and himself for a whole year. He mentions that ho 
had spoken three times with St. John, once with Moses, and 
with Luther a hundred times. Numberless instances are re- 
corded of spiritual visions. He believed that our opinions attend 
us into the next world ; and his theory was confirmed by the 
assurances he received from a departed friend that his leading 
passions still predominated in him. 

In August, 1771, Swedenborg left Amsterdam for the last 
time ; he reached Loudon and took up his abode at 26, Great 
Bath-street, Coldbath Fields. Here, on the eve of Christmas- 
day, a stroke of apoplexy, from which he never recovered, left 
him speechless. For more than three weeks he lingered senseless, 
while scarcely a morsel of food passed his lips. He then revived 
sufficiently to converse with the few friends who visited him 
upon subjects relating to his intercourse with the world of spirit& 
The month before his death he had requested an interview with 
the Rev. John Wesley ; but this gentleman, who had a strong 
wish to visit Swedenborg, was absent from London. He received 
the Sacrament, it is said with some reluctance, and breathed his 
last at his lodgings in ClerkenwelL According to an affidavit 
made by his landlord before the lord mayor a few years' after- 
wards, he died at the hour which he had previously foretold. 
His body was buried in the vault under the Swedish Church, in 
Princes Square, Raddifie Highway, his coffin being placed by 
the side of that of Dr. Solander. His manners are described as 
calm and agreeable, and not wanting in dignity. In general his 
health was good ; one of his friends remarks that he was never 
ill except when under temptation. He left behind him no 
instructions to form a new Church or rules for its guidance. The 
idea of founding a sect does not appear to have occurred to him 
He r^purded himself, rather, as the expositor of Ihe true nature 
of that religion which in its main points had been already 
revealed. 

The first congregation of his followers in England met in 
Great Eastcheap, London, on the 27th of January, 1788. At 
that time General Tuxen estimated the number of converts in 
Sweden at about sixty persons. 

About six months before the place of worship in Eastcheap was 
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opened, a meeting of a society of the readen of his wo^ wm 
held at the house of Mr. Wright in the Pooltiy. Here, on tk 
dlst July, 1787, five persons celebrated the aacnments of Bif- 
tism and the Holy Supper. 

In England there are now about eighty aodetieB sotlend 
over the different countiea One of the most flourishing pnh 
vincial congregations has established itself at Buminghim. 
Throughout the manufacturing districts in the north of Ei^^aiid 
the novelty of these speculative doctrines has attracted minj 
followers. At Edinburgh, in Yorkshire, and in Lancsshire, then 
are congregations presided over by their own ministei^ as vdi 
also as in some other counties. In London, several sodetiei 
have been founded for the spread of these doctrines and the 
publishing of Swedenborg's voluminous writings at a rate suffi- 
ciently low to bring them within the reach of alL Among othos 
we may notice the Society for the publication of the New CSundi 
Doctrines, the New Jerusalem Missionary and Tract Society, 
the New Cliurch Free School Society, the Swedenboig Asbo- 
ciation, established in 1810, and Emanuel College. The chief 
place of worsliip in London is in Argyle Square. There is 
another congregation in (!!ro8s-8treet, Hatton-garden. In France, 
M. Le Boys des Guays has contributed largely to the spread 
of Swedenlxorg's doctrines by translating them into the Frendi 
langnaga Into Austria and Prussia they have found their way. 
At Wurtcmburgh, Dr. Tafel, the librarian of the Royal Uni- 
versity at Tubingen, has been active in promoting the New 
Jerusalem cause. In Sweden, the doctrines of the New Church 
are not oixjuly preached, on account of the determined oppositioo 
of the Church ; but it is believed that many of the Lutheran 
clorgy favour them in secret In America, as well in Canada as 
in the United States, the mysterious channs of spiritual specula- 
tion are coufossed by numerous converts. There are about four 
hundi-ed and fifty places in the States alone in which converts 
are kno^vn to reside. The number of ministers, or preachers, in 
England is about seventy-five, in America about sixty. But in 
America the discipline is much stricter than at home. In 
America public worship is conducted by ministers or licentiates 
who are admitted by the presiding minister of an association, 
if he l>e an ordaining minister, with the joint concurrence of the 
association and of a council consisting of two pa.«$tors and three 
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members of a committee of laymen on behalf of a convention of 
the whole body. There are three orders in the ministry ; or- 
daining ministers, who receive societies into the New Church, 
and ordain and superintend its ministers ; pastors, who also 
conduct public worship, marry, and administer the Sacraments ; 
and licentiates, or young men on trial. In England, membership 
is easily obtained by those who profess a readiness to support and 
contribute to the cause; and the ordaining ministers have no 
authority over the pastors or their flocks. There are a few other 
unimportant points of difference. 

The New Jerusalem Church uses a liturgy. It asserts the 
oneness of the divine personality, and denies that justification is 
by fSEuth, in the sense understood by the reformed Churches. 
Faith is simple belief; and justification is to be sought in keep- 
ing the Ten Commandments, which are literally translated from 
the Hebrew. The Lord's Prayer is also rendered with the same 
exactness firom the Greek. We speak of the liturgy of 1791, 
the pre&oe of which, however, seems to contemplate the possi- 
bility of occasional alterations suited to the growth of the infant 
Church. A form of baptismal service is provided both for infants 
and adults. Sponsors are not required, but the friends of the 
in&nt are to make confession of the New Church doctrine of 
the Trinity and of justification. A form is also given for the 
idministration of the Lord's Supper, in which the elements are 
Uken simply as remembrances of the cross and passion. 

Swedenborg reconmiended four rules of life wliich deserve to 
be repeated here : I. Often to read and meditate on the word 
of God. II. To submit everything to the divine providence. 
IIL To observe in everything a propriety of behaviour, and 
always to keep the conscience clear. IV. To discharge with 
fidelity the functions of our employment, and the duties of our 
office, and to render ourselves in all things useful to society. 

See the writings of Baron Swedenborg published by the Swe- 
denborg Society, Bloomsbury-street, London, particularly the 
following: — /. Arcana Ccdestia. II. A Brief Exposition oj 
ike DoetrvM of the New Chv/rch, \vhich is meant by the New 
Jerusalem in the Apocalypse. IIL Concerning Heaven and 
ito WonderSf and of Hell; being a relation of things heard 
and seen. IV. The Delights of Wisdom, concerning Conju- 
gial Love cmd the Pleasures of Insanity conceiving Scortato^^y 



Lave. V. TU Vocti'ine of Faith of the A'mo Jeruml^m 
VI . On tht IrU^Tcour^ of UU Scul and Had^, VIL ni 
Pfincipia o/N "^^^ ■' '"r^ ^ * ^^•'^'^ //,j>-»^j\ / jjr ry s- -^-^- 
Iwrg. Biography cf dUta, by J. L O. WUkimmm. M 
Arumyinaus Lift of ditto^ pMieked ai BotUm, U. & ltt4 
The New ChwckLiiurgy,jmUiahsd in 1791. AnMfai&oig^c 
Biography and an EwporiHon, by S. P. Hood^ 1854 



UNITARIAN&— The spirit of free inquiry to lAidi tibe 
Rofortnation owed its existence did not confine iftnlf to tibe 
examination of the doctrines and practices bj which the Chnnh 
of Romo had so long obscured the primitive fiuth. Sobm 
inquisitive minds were led to believe that these fiMrmed a part 
only, though oonfessedlj the worst part^ of thoae oomptiQiis hj 
wliich Christianitj had been defiiced AasemUiea appear to 
Imvo been hold at Yiocnza, in the government of Venice^ aboot 
tlio yoAV ir>4(), of persons who had fonneil themselves into asso- 
(Mjitions to delxjito with freedom on varioun points of theology. 
Tho ancient Ariau jwrty is supiK)8eJ never to have been quite 
(^xtinct in Italy, and iu these assemblies it revived. The 
snl»j«rts of dLvussion were, the necessity of a reformation Dot 
only in the tonus and morals of the CM uch, but in her doctrines^ 
and in the whole system of religion reputed orthodox. In 
pjirtiiular, they discussed the truth of the doctrine commonly 
it'tvived oonot'niing the Trinity. Ihit these meetings were soon 
inti'iTuptOil by the vigilance of the emissaries of the Church. 
Some of the meml)ers were seizeil and put to death ; the 
r<>maindor tlod, and dispersed themselves through different 
countries 

One of the loaders was Lia3lius Socinus, of Sirma. AAer 
spending si^vi nd years at Zurich as a voluntary exile, he visited 
Poland in 1551. Heiv he succtnxled in converting to AriaOi 
or prolwiMy Unitarian, principKs, Francis Lismauinus, preacher 
and c<.>nfes.vor lo the quivn of Sigisnuind I., king of Poland. 
From this |HTiiHl, the orthoilox faith had to maintain a severe 
oontlict with Unitarianism in Poland and the north of Eun)pe. 
Lismaninus puMi>hed sevenU tracts, in which he denied the tnie 
divinity of the Son. He w;vs followeii by Gregory Paul, the 
minister of a Protestant church in Cratvw, who \*Tote against the 
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doctrine of the Trinity still more openly. Other writers followed 
in his train, and the new principles spread with great rapidity ; 
for, in the year 1556, Peter Goiiezius, a Pole, who had recently 
returned from his travels, avowed in the Synod of Seceminum 
his approbation of the Apostles* Creed, but his rejection of the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, his denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and his belief of the inferiority of the Son. He made 
the same declaration afterwards at Brescia, in 1 558. 

In the same year, Blandrata, who had been acquainted with 
Servetus at Geneva, visited Poland, where severaJ Italians of 
note joined him. They held public disputations, in which they 
denied the doctrine of a Trinity. Several synods were called in 
succession, with the view of bringing all the reformers to an 
agreement in one faith ; but at each synod new advocates for 
the Unitarian sentiments appeared. Calvin, dreading the influ- 
ence of this party, wrote to a synod which met at Cracow in 
1561, urging them to be on their guard against Blandrata and 
his dangerous sentiments. But the new views continued to gain 
a still firmer footing. At length, in 1565, as the dissensions 
became more violent, Gregory Paul, with the approbation of 
some persons of rank in Poland, attempted to restore the peace 
of the Church by a petition to the National Assembly, or 
council of the kingdom, at that time convened, desiring a full 
discussion of the subject 

The conference was held, but neither side being convinced by 
the reasonings of the other, an open schism followed, and the 
reformed Church was divided into two parties ; the greater body 
professing to hold a trinity of persons in the Divine Being, and 
the lesser holding the unity of his person. The former esteemed 
it unlawful to communicate with the latter, and instigated the 
popes and their bishops to treat the weaker party as Arian 
blasphemers; and some of the nobility, who patronized them, 
were calumniated as guilty of treason against their country. 

The time occupied by these events in Poland was spent by 
Servetus in spreading the same doctrines in the south of France. 
This remarkable man was born in Spain in the year 1509; he 
had scarcely arrived at manhood when he travelled in Switzer- 
land and Germany, and became acquainted with the leaders of 
the Reformation. In the year 1530, in his one-and-twentieth 
year, he resided at Basle, and began to state and defend the 
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Unitarian doctrines, which were regarded by all parties » 
ticreticaL The next year he published his first treatise on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which was soon followed by a second on 
the same subject. His theological opinions not only rendered 
him unpopular, but exposed him to great danger. He visited 
Paris, where he studied medicine, and was admitted a profesMr 
of the University. He afterwards practised as a physician for 
several years at Lyons, but, during the whole of his life, theologr 
was his favourite pursuit. For many years he carried on a 
correspondence with Calvin, to whom he submitted portions of 
his manuscripts, which the latter perused with angry, perhaps 
vindictive, wntiments. Calvin's temper was anrogant and haidi, 
and it is not likely that he read these papers, the production of 
a youth, inexperienced and, as his own friends admits of a most 
ungovoniable temper, without acrimonious feelings. Indeed 
(though to a reader acquainted with the sixteenth centuiy the 
remark is nocdless), asperity appears to have been then reganled 
as Olio of tlu* essentials of hoiies^t controversy ; the comljatauts 
seem to liave thought that it was nec<?ssary in order to prove 
their sim»*rity. It is not the \\ve of any one party, or of any 
[nirticnlar set of principles: we are not acquainted with a siugle 
controversy of tliat period, whatever were the sul jeet, in which 
tlu* <»ppon«.'nts. ]>roviiled they were at lilnrty to select their own 
wi-aiHuis, and under no fears from the apprehension of puDiJi- 
ni« ht, (lid not assail each othi-r with |K^rsonal invt-ctives aiul 
roai>e abuse. Rer\etus now pul)lished his " Cliristianisun 
Rrstitntio,*' in which he maintained the UniUirian doctrines. 
It was not without ditheulty that a pnl)lisher was found fur s») 
tlangiToiis a work ; it was printed anonymously at Vienna in 
l.")."*.*], without tlie author's or printer's name, and without a liale 
or tlio name of the city. It was a bold attaek on the common 
friitli hoth (»f Protestants and Roman Catholics, and Servetus hail 
little niuny t«» exptct fn>m either. He was arrested, it is s:ii«i 
at Calvin's instance, imprisoned hy the governor of Danphine, 
and hrouirlit luiore tlie inquisition at Vienne. Amongst the 
evidences f»f his <;uilt were seveml letters, containing heretical 
sentiments, wliicli had heen /uMressed in the confidence of 
friendship to Cahin himself, antl hy him, it is alleged, iK'trayed 
to the intpnsitit>n. Servetus was eondenmed. and, contriving to 
escape from liis prison, was lnirnt in eftigy at Vionne. He took 
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refuge at Geneva, where he was again arrested, and again, it is 
said, through Calvin's influence. In August, 1553, he was 
brought to his trial ; the articles of accusation against him being 
drawn up by Calvin's hand. He was sentenced, as a heretic 
and blasphemer, to be slowly burnt, and the frightful sentence 
was executed with horrible severity on the 27th October, 1553. 

Calvin's share in these infamous transactions has long been a 
matter of warm dispute. The childish, yet almost universal 
weakness, which confoimds the private character of the indi- 
vidual with the soundness of his creed, has led zealous Calvinists 
to defend Calvin's proceedings at no small detriment to their 
own reputation for the love of truth and justice. Socinians, on 
the other hand, and all the opponents of Calvinism, continue 
to dwell upon this dark shade on the character of an illustrious 
man with an evident satisfaction, by no means advantageous to 
their pretensions to a more generous creed or a more enlarged 
benevolence. Something may be alleged in mitigation of Cal- 
vin's conduct He had been brought up in a hard and brutalizing 
school ; he had been educated a Romish priest in the sixteenth 
century; and, great as he was in intellectual power, he was in 
other respects an ordinary man, on a level with his times. The 
Church had held and practised the burning of heretics for at 
least five hundred years. He saw with an eagle's eye the 
corruptions of Rome, but he did not understand the horrible 
wickedness of a persecuting spirit Few of the reformers under- 
stood it. Foxe, in his memorable protest to Queen Elizabeth 
against the burning of the German Anabaptists in Smithfield, 
stands almost alone. When Calvin entered on the prosecution 
of Servetus, there is some reason to believe that he did not 
anticipate a capital sentence ; and we know that he attempted 
to obtain for Servetus, when condemned, the favour of a less 
torturing death. For a defeuce of his conduct, so far as it 
admits of palliation, the reader, if so disposed, may consult the 
Rev. John Scott, in continuation of Milner's ** Church History," 
or Dr. Merle D'Aubign^ on the " Reformation in France and 
Switzerland." 

With the death of Servetus, his opinions fell into neglect ; he 
(lid not succeed in forming a party at Geneva, nor did a Socinian 
church rise from his ashes. The minds of men, suddenly freed 
from the restraints of ages, broke out, however, in extravagant 
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H}K^iilationA on tho natum of the Deity^ wttiijt were t«pr«c«ei 
nfitT ifao maunrr nf tbt^ Umt^ by tbe toniKniifi of the Iwjm* 
«ltioti. OhnttUi, a NeapohtAD, mi0«red deaAh id 15G6 for Iwiing 
adopted tlic Arinn hypothtieU mtber than tb« docUw o< 
S*?rTeUiB; ho conwicloTvd tbo Son and the Holy Spirit h6 sub- 
ordinate to the Father, GnbalJi* a lawyer, ^^^i{it;<| public 
execution by a tinu^ly tJoath \n pn«on ; ho stippoao^I the Dime 
Naturo to be din*i*'*i itito ihtv** spirit*, each ilisUngijU^ied fiwa 
Ihfi reft by number and Hulv>nlinr4liotL The u^auu^ of AJcmt, 
TdiiiiM, Panita, Leonardo, and others, appear amangit tbow 
wh*» Mxpofl*Kl them»eLvefl to danger, or offered death, torsenti' 
til. iit.s d**rni(>il hor€*tical on the quostion of tlio Divine nature^ 
It wa« in PoUnd thiit ih*^ Untt-u-mn i.au^e wart g;iinin^ groimd, 

iVrsecuttMl rl>iowh^n^ thi^ UniUuians wt*ni treated nvith kiud- 
n«w by th** Ktnperor Sigi^tnund, vho grants them the ft«« 
exercine of thwir reU^aon, aaJ ;nvit*.Hl Blandrata to his coiut 
11kt> fttiLtOA of PohkDd entered Into an agrt^eni^^ntt by which tb^ 
iK^ven^igtis were bound to subsCTibe and »wear to a decUmtioQ 
tUixi universal t<^leration shonKI be maintainc<L Tboc^e wbo 
tEeiiit^d the Trinity now first took the name of Unitarians: they 
hjul W^n called Pincznvians, from the town of PinczoWjin which 
m;iny of thorn lived, or, more frequently, Racorians, from the 
nty of Rrwow, the centre of their community, where tliey were 
protected by JobTi Sienenius, prince or palatine of i-'odolta ; thej 
had also flourishing societies at (Vacow and other towns in 
Polajul and Lithuania 

Up to this period the Unitarians had not adopted any setUeil 
creod : amongst themselves great differences existed ; and tk 
young community was threatened with destruction from its in* 
tenial disoonls. The only great point of agreement was their 
rejection of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity; and the 
early history of tbo Unitarian Church in Poland, if Church it 
might l>e called, is that of a number of jarring aect^j, each xeua- 
cious of its own opinions and impatient of its rivals. Besides a 
conmderahJc number of eathiisiasts, smitten with the follies of 
the Germnu Anabaptists, and anxious to introduce a community 
of gootls, an equality of rank, and otber extravagances, there 
were some who entortaincd the ancient Arian doctrine, oott- 
necting with it the denial of infant baptism. At length two 
great frictions, the Budniaane and the Farooviaus^ absorbed X\w 
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rest. The former were so called from Simon Buduaeus, their 
leader, a man of considerable acuteness and sagacity, who per- 
ceived more clearly than the rest the conclusions to which the 
peculiar principles of Lselius Socinus naturally led, and protested 
against the propriety of oflFering religious worship of any kind to 
Jesus Christ; he maintained, further, that Christ was not be- 
gotten by any extraordinary act of Divine power, but that he 
was conceived, like other men, in a natural way. Tliis opinion, 
generally avowed by Socinians in later times, was then received 
as impious and profane. Budnaeus, who had gained over to his 
doctrine a great number of proselytes in Lithuania and Russian 
Poland, was deposed from his ministerial functions in 1584?, and 
publicly excommunicated, with all his disciples. It is said, how- 
ever, that he afterwards abandoned his peculiar and oflFensive 
sentiments, and was readmitted to the communion of the sect. 
His peculiar doctrine was soon afterwards adopted by Francis 
David, the superintendent of the anti-Trinitarian Churches in 
Transylvania, and violent contentions followed. Blandrata inter- 
fered, but without success : his influence with the government 
was supreme, and he must, therefore, bear the odium which 
attaches to the first persecutor within the infant comnmnity. 
David remained immoved : he was in consequence arrested by 
Christopher, Prince of Transylvania, and thrown into prison, where 
he died at an advanced age. 

In this dispute we first become acquainted with the celebrated 
Faustus Socinus, who was long regarded as the apostle of the 
Unitarian creed and the founder of the Socinian Churches. He 
was the nephew of Laelius; he was bon), in 1539, at Sienna, in 
Tuscany, of a noble family, and seems to have possessed a culti- 
vated mind and a generous heart It is with reason that the 
Unitarians of later days object to be called Socinians ; for, in 
fact, the authority of Socinus is opposed to them on several vital 
pointa He was invited by Blandrata into Transylvania, to dis- 
pute with Francis David ; and a discussion followed in public, 
after the manner of those times, which proves that Socinus was 
at this period, when he was forty years of age, rather an Arian than 
what is liow understood as a Socinian. He thought that worship 
ought to be oflFered to God through Christ as a mediator ; he be- 
lieved in the miraculous conception, and the perfect holiness, of 
Christ " I am accused," he says, in a private letter to Vado- 




TiU, proAwor in tbo wmdi^mv hi Cmcaw, *< of mnkint; Cbridt 
mnni^r ; wbcf«i« I hvn» «x|yranly §iiiil, thU m ti(<> height of 
plirmy, ffich w 1 vuh migbt nctor arwo tB my mind, not et«ii 
in roy ilf«*mft." '" Jcsas," bo «ft>^ afr^iu, in hU works "" ts Ln the 
lii^hi-ri* tnj<*«l miae, iJio Kiog of UoJ's peopW At the 
tinir he <t«mk^ that Chmt was the only^begotten Son of 
""Tiuii" he my% ** I ru^^ <^ ^ ^^^ hunuia invi^tition, aqJ »• 
valirdj rv^M^t^Ata to iomkl waaaoL** This lari expruMott 
ivtmIv wluU ftll iirthodox Chritttiatis agree to caDdeatB as tba 
iLvaoatit] principk o« which ITtiiiviatii^m is erected* The pio- 
gnm of phi1o«op)iy, mhkh huH laid handft »o mdtslj od tuany 
ttmooils of tht* MxtiNuitS cx*uturr^ iuu* t'lpoiod th« &Uacy of tliia 
Tho bowl of ri^t H7MOD, as applied tti the mode of the Divine 
ttxislaaoe, or the (oocfitioD of tho Son, m diildisb, simply be* 
QVQM the hola od whidi f«aaoQ profanes to be Lxercuun] lie 
boyond her proviuoe ; and the reoAoaiB^ so called, art* nothing 

illustn\tii>ns or analogies, neither of which can, from their nature, 
enfoR'o a pnnwss of induction. " Sound reasoning,*' he proceeds. 
"aMior^ tho thought tluU the individual and simple essence of 
flod should Ik? dividtxi or multiplied, or that remaining entire or 
numerically one, it should l>e common to many." (Socini, Opera, 
tom. i., p. \Si\\.^ It would be more correct to say, that inasmuch 
as the indiviilual and simple essence of the Deity is some- 
thing incvMuprehensible, it therefore follows that we have no 
means of ascertaining under what fonns or conditions it may 
exist, and must satisfy ourselves simply with the declarations of 
revelation on the subject 

The pre-existence of Christ before his birth of the Virgin is 
thus curiously exphunoii : " These passages," he says, quoting 
the texts in favour of the doctrine, " might refer to a prior 
existence, if thev could not be applied to Christ as a man. But 
nothing is more prolxible, and more agreeable to the very words 
of Christ himself, here and elsewhere, than that Christ himself^ 
after he was bom, and before he entered on the oflSce assigned 
him by his Father, was, by consequence of the Divine counsel 
and agency, taken up into heaven and remained there sometime, 
that he might hear fix)m God, and, being with him, might see 
th.se things he was to announce to the world in the name of 
Gi>d himself." Socinus rejects the doctrine of the atonement, 
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and yet, in some sense not easily explained, he admits the eternal 
priesthood of Christ. On justification, Socinus diflFers but little 
from the Council of Trent " No one is justified before God un- 
less he first confide in Christ, and obey him ; which obedience 
oonstitutes those good works by which we are justified ; so then, 
when St Paul denies that we are justified by works, his intention 
is only to say that we cannot be justified before God by the merit 
of these works, but not that no good works are required of us to 
our justification before God.*' — Opera, torn. 1, p. 603. 

From these principles the Unitarian system grew. The 
opinions of Socinus, as they gained ground, were afterwards CAst 
into a more systematic form, and in some instances modelled 
anew. But of all sects or parties, the Unitarians are those of 
whose acknowledged principles it is most diflScult to speak with 
certainty. They push liberty of thought and independence of 
authority to the utmost extreme, and they have always gloried 
in this avowal They acknowledge no masters, 

We have yet to mention the Farnovians, so named from Far- 
novius, or Famecius, who taught the Arian system, assei*ted the 
pre- existence of Jesus Christ before the creation of the world, and 
refused religious worship to the Holy Spirit. Farnovius separated 
in 1568 from the Polish Unitarians, and was followed by several 
persons of rank and learning. For a time the schism flourished, 
but on the death of its leader it was dispersed, or returned into 
the communion of those who were led by Faustus Socinus. 

In 1754? a catechism or confession of faith was published at 
Cracow. It is suflScient to mention it, since it has, we believe, 
no authority with Unitarians ; it may be seen in Mosheim. 
It is remarkable for the inconsistency of its statements with 
each other, and the loose oriental style in which it is drawn 
up. This ancient catechism, which was little more than a rude 
and incoherent sketch, was laid aside, and a new form was pre- 
pared by Faustus Socinus himself. It is called the Racovian 
eatechism. It was corrected from time to time by eminent 
Socinian teachers, and was once regarded as the confession of 
faith of the whole Church. It was first published in 1609, with a 
dedication to our king James I. Socinus was now at the head 
of the Unitarians of Poland, and under his direction the small 
body, hitherto wanting numbers, strength, and union, was re- 
cruiteil by proselytes of all ranks. The noble, the opulent, the 
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lear&ed, aoil tbo elcM]a^t crowded to his fitntubrl TV; sU!l 
bad to ooutead ag^io^t th« hostility of the orthodox diimiitii, 
but Uie xeai of the ReiormeiB wob fa^i ejcpihag, uhI ibti j^^stLus^ 
of Rome was diverted into other cbanttieldL Another foniuiAt- 
«v«at leemcd to coiupleto tljeir mcceaa In the jrear 1600 J&- 
OOboa Jk Sivntio, the Utnl of Racow, embraced the diKtrine, sol 
en!Ctc<l ft |>uUic sK^hm^l, <lesi^ied as a sembiary fur the SociDiAn 
Church, in hia own city^ whicli h« declared to be the metiopolK 
of the UnitAiuiD fnith. The affiun of tho Umtoriaas were nav 
maaA^(."d by aesembliee^ or eynodd^ on the PnL^liyterian jJaiu 
The synod consisted of the eldera, ministeis, and deshoo&s of tk 
Unitarian Churches of Poland and the neighbounng countrif^ 
They elected two inodt^rators, the one a minister, the other a bj- 
man^wfao premdod jointly. The power of these assemblies over the 
chuidioe repmsented in them w^ almost despotic, Thef dis- 
ouned every aubject connected with religion, formed new cbnrcbWf 
undertook misHia^s into foreign countries, and discossed project, 
froqnently entertained about this time^ for a union witli the Obi- 
vinists or A nal^uptiKta. The aj^uod assigned paiftors to particTiW 
churuheis, reoioved thorn from place to pbice, and ordaiued ur 
consecrated those who were candidatL^ for the aacred otfioe- 
They inquired into the morals and conduct of the clergy, aad 
invest j|^ted the dusclpline maintained by the pastors, elders, and 
deacou>i. Private tutors were appointed for the nobles and pro- 
fessora fur the public schools ; the oversight being intrusted to the 
preHidents, who were U) examine into the learning nnd monis 
l>otb of professora and students^ and to make reports to tlie 
ttyuod. The control of the public Ireasmy was entirely in their 
hands, To this fund every member of the Church contributed, 
and out uf it the Siilaries of the ministers and the expenses of the 
colleges were paid. A provision was made for the support of 
widows and orphans and aged ministers. Relief was granted to 
exiles and foreigners in distress, with special reference to those 
who suflFered for their attachment to Unitarian principles. The 
remainder of the fund was devoted to the extension of the 
Unitarian cause, by publishing books, or sending out missioii- 
aries. General deacons laid before the synod an account of the 
sums expended or required, and a report was made of the con- 
tributions of each church towards the public expenses; and, 
lastly, at these meetings the Lord's Supi)er was celebrated, and 
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converts admitted through the rite of baptism. The acts and 
reeolutions of these synods were of national importance ; they 
were kept with great care, and were still in existence when 
Poland ceased to be a nation in the last century. They were 
contained in several volumes in manuscript, chiefly in the Polish 
language, with an intermixture of Latin words and phrase& 

The fall of Socinianism in Poland was no less rapid than its 
rise. The Socinians were regarded by all parties with dislike 
and jealousy. The Roman Catholics of Poland were inveterate 
agsdnst them ; for they had not only blighted the glories of the 
ancient superstitions, but had succeeded in obtaining possession 
of all those honours in the state which were the reward of elo- 
quence, art, or learning. In time the ill-feeling broke out, and 
the two parties proceeded from mutual insults to acts of violence. 
In the year 1 638 some students of the Unitarian college at Racow 
threw down a wooden crucifix which stood at the entrance of the 
town. The foolish act was resented by the whole papal commu- 
nity, and an acqisation against the Unitarians was laid before 
the courts of law. This boyish freak was construed into a pre- 
meditated act of sedition. The Socinians oflFered in vain the 
most solid proofs of their innocence ; the president of the aca- 
demy in vain cleared himself from the charge by a solemn oath ; 
in vain was a protest oflFered on their behalf by many delegates 
of high rank and of other churches. The diet of Warsaw 
decreed that the academy of Kacow should be destroyed, its 
professors banished, the printing-house of the Socinians pulled 
down, and their churches closed. The vindictive sentence was 
executed without the least delay. Other calamities followed, and 
similar edicts were enacted in other parts of Poland. The 
Cossacks made frequent irruptions, and the Unitarians, whom 
they had learned to abhor as impious men, suflfered greatly from 
their violence. The king of Sweden invaded Poland, and they 
submitted to him in the hope of finding relief. Casimir recovere<l 
his territory, and avenged himself on the Socinians as traitorous 
subjects. In the year 1658 it was decreed by the diet at Warsaw 
that all the Socinians should leave the kingdom, and capital 
punishment was denounced against all who should, for the future, 
either profess their opinions or shelter those who did so. They 
were at first indulged with a respite of three years for the settle- 
ment of their aflfairs ; but this short term was soon afterwards 
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mduceJ to two jTAtn. In the j^»r 1661 the Umribb edict 
n^ttcwt^l. Mid all tho Sociniona wbo rDmaini^il lu FolatuJ waf^ 
barlKirouKly expelled, witli cmeltieH such »s tbeJiturs experienced 
when driv«u from Spaio bj the DocainkaaL Soofl of IImk 
ttou;(ht au ««yluDi m Transykaiiia ; a oooAdariblt nimiber ftviil 
their way to Silei^iA, Bmndtmlnirgli, ami Pnima -, otbetB repeured 
to llollattd and Great BriUMn. Tlioy iik< with tittle iktwoBt k 
any one of thmr reimti^ Th<; band iA' poworr was ef^rywheic 
againat thoia Papist and Fiot«staiU alike received them with J 
coldneaa, if they did not troat them with tynmnical afff«ntjKJ 
Thus tl^e Uuitanan churches, after an exifienoc of i&orB tliati i 
iiiiiiilret) years in Folaud* were at length defrayed, and m Emtft] 
they have never sinco regained the same tmportanco. 

Till the partition of Pbland, a few 8ociniaa» aljll \m^*tt4 
there, holdin^i Uieir meettngs ad opportunity permitted, like ihit 
Huguenots in Franca^ in fielde, or forost^^ or private h<Hi«^ 
They ^oUun^n1 a regular Tuiniii^tr)' ; their young men bcln^' tslM- 
a\Us\ uf, Lt^ydcii, or ut the (.ollegf; <)f the Reinoni^tnuih M 
Ain&tenJum. Ou the partition of the kiagduiu* thfy wcvk io- 
chided by Russia and Austria in the numl>er of Dueidenlfs a 
general title uiuler which all C.liriFtians were included who weft 
not Dienibers of the Ei^tablisbcd Church in one or other of thoK? 
kingdoms ; and they have Bioce been [lerndtted to enjoy their 
r^ ligiouii opbiioiis undisturbed- In Holland* they were kuowna^ 
Ajjul>aptists, who practised imraewton ; but their utimbet^ wpre 
not considerable, and they have slowly dituppemrmL 

The only society of Sociuianj* in England, was formed by the 
famous John Biddle, during the prulectwrate. He had been 
imprisoned for his heretical notions before the king^s death, an J 
during hiu coufiuemeut, in th^ year 16i7, he had pnhlis^hed twdw 
questions or argiiiiienti* agninst the deity of the Holy Spirit. He 
was answered by thi^ learned Matthew Poole, the author of thi* 

** Synop>is Criticomiu/' nnj iii>; IjiKik \v;is nril<'t»^d tj^ bf* I^iiniL 

The next year, being still in prison, he published seven articles 
against the deity of Christ. The Westminster Assembly was 
sitting, and it was seriously moved by some of its zealots, that he 
should be put to death as a heretic. But Cromwell disliked 
intolerance, and, when it showed itself among the Presbyterians, 
viewLil it with contempt. In 1651, Biddle was set at liberty; 
he immediately published two catechisms, the one a Scripture 
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Catechism, the other for the use of children. In these, he 
maintains, That God is confined to a certain place : That he has 
a bodily shape : That he has passions : That he is neither omni- 
potent nor unchangeable: That we are not to believe three 
Persons in the Godhead : That Jesus Christ has not the nature 
of God, but only a divine lordship : That he was not a priest 
while upon earth, nor did reconcile men to God : That there is 
no deity in the Holy Ghost. These propositions were condemned 
by the Parliament, and the author was again committed to prison. 
But soon after, Cromwell dissolved his Parliament, and Biddle 
was set at liberty. His zeal, however, does not appear to have 
been crushed amidst the dangers to which it had exposed him. 
He now challenged Griffin, a Baptist minister, to dispute with 
him, in St Paul's, on the question of the deity of (^rist This 
occasioned fresh disturbance, and the Privy Council committed 
him once more to Newgate ; but the Protector again wisely 
interfered, removed him to the Scilly Islands, and even allowed 
him a pension of a hundred crowns a year. Here he remained 
seven years, when he was set at liberty. Dr. Owen, the Inde- 
pendent, answered his catechisms in a learned and elaborate 
treatise, entitled *' Vindiciae Evangelicae.'* After the Protector's 
death, he opened a chapel in London, where he preached till the 
Restoration. He was again seized while in the pulpit, and im- 
prisoned, probably under the Act of Uniformity, rather than for 
heresy, and died in confinement in 1662. Biddle is represented 
by his friends, as a man of exalted piety ; his learning was ad- 
mitted by all parties ; his memory was retentive ; and, in proof 
of his knowledge of the Scriptures, it is mentioned, that he could 
repeat all St. Paul's Epistles in Greek. Notwithstanding the 
peculiarities of his doctrine, he observed, and expected from 
others, seriousness and reverence in speaking of God, and Christ, 
and holy things. He would, by no means, hear their names or 
titles, nor any sentence of Holy Scripture, made use of lightly. 
In his common conversation, he expressed an awe of the Divine 
presence. In his private devotions, it was his frequent custom to 
prostrate himself upon the ground, after the example of our 
Saviour in his agony, and this posture of worship he recom- 
mended to his intimate friends. lie was succeeded by Mr. 
Thonias Firmin, a person of great benevolence ; but his congre- 
gation disappeared, and with it, the last traces of the ancient 
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Poltth UtiitAmtift in Eug^iL Tbc ftib^>suU of^Biddlc wm 
adlcd Bit!ellia«a at U» limt^ ; Imt llicy prefiyTrtl tho title of 
Unitariani> altlioagh Ui«y ditl Dot perfectly «grx>c cither with 
Soctnti)^ or Uie Utiitarians of P^Uud. Thi»y diSerod from them 
IB tlkitv thnt they believed thf» Holy Spint, though not God, to 
bo a poivon, in the oommon accoptatioD of that word. BM\v 
tu^jtcd the liberty in which VoitanAna make their boft«L He 
WAfl not onjdouB bo form a party guzuxled by apeciGc test^ or tJoo 
trinei accmniely defined. 11^ lefl alt men to that liberty whicli 
WM eouMstvut with their mutual edification, says his biogniphcr^ 
ami a con^encioufi profeeuou of what appeared to their miticL^ 
the truth. 

Bt'forv wo leave the luicient Uiut4iri«ns, thoir moat distio- 
gulnhoil writers must be meutKxnod. At tho b^sad of tJieee ^tanrlif 
FuitfltuH Sotnnufl himfl«l£ Thu works of iha FoUdi TJuitariiui 
authors were publiAhod at Amstenlam, in nino Tolumeft folio, iu 
lf>ti8. The first two volume* eontuin the workv of Sociitni 
They coubiJ^t of expositions of Scripture, and of contrv^vtrsifll 
tracts. The former are partly critical, partly philosophicaL His 
criticisms would not now be received by any party, as of much 
importance. Ilis theological creed resembled that of Arias, in 
the divinity it assigns to the Son of Man, rather than that of mo- 
dern Unitarians, in the mere humanity which they assign to the 
Son of Qod. What is worthy of praise is the candid spirit^ and 
the freedom from passion, with which he writes in an intern* 
])erate aga After him, Crellius comes next, with several others 
of less note. He was the son of a Lutheran minister, but adopt- 
ing Unitarian sentiments, became rector of the university of 
Racow. He published commentaries upon some of the goqpelfi 
and epistles, and other practical works in divinity. Giotiiis is 
claimed by the Socinians as a convert in his lator yeara In his 
youth he attacked the Socinian doctrine, as to the design and 
eflScacy of the death of Christ. He was answered by Crellius, 
to whom he made no reply, but thanked Crellius for his woit ; 
and his annotations, it is argiie<i, are a complete system of So- 
cinianism, not excepting his notes on the first chapter of St 
John*s Cios)x^l. On the other hand, it is maintained, by those 
who defend his orthtnloxy, thai iu many of his private letters, he 
expressoil j^reat dislike to the Socinian theory ; that his eomjdi- 
meuts to Crelliu:? show nothing more than the liberality of his 
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mind ; and that if his interpretation of certain texts be admitted 
to prove his Socinianism, Calvin himself, by the same method of 
reasoning, may be chained with Arianism. And that, after all, 
it is not material to the cause of truth what side any man, emi- 
nent for learning and judgment, may have espoused, since reli- 
gious truth rests on evidence, and not on authority. 

With the decay of piety Arianism appeared, ^soon after the 
revolution, amongst the English Nonconformists, and, to ascertain 
extent, amongst the clergy of the Church of England. It was 
not, however, the Arianism of the second century, but rather the 
result of a philosophical exercise upon the supposed nature of the 
Deity. It rested neither on biblical criticism nor patristic autho- 
rity, but upon a metaphysical philosophy then much in vogue. 
Whiston, professor of mathematics at Cambridge, is perhaps as 
much entitled as any other person to be considered the founder 
of the school. He felt himself at liberty to frame theories of the 
Divine existence precisely as he framed theories of the creation 
of the world, Mrithout the support of any kind of evidence, but 
simply as hypotheses by which apparent difficulties might be 
explained. Whiston was expelled the university in 1710 for 
heresy. Dr. Samuel Clarke, rector of St. James's, \\'estminster, 
maintained Arian sentiments from the pulpit and the press a few 
years aftierwards ; but his conduct was blamed ; the Convocation 
took up the question, and Clarke desisted from the controversy 
as the condition of retaining his preferment. Beyond this, 
Arianism made no advances of importance in the Established 
Church. It was otherwise with the Dissenters. For a period of 
at least fifty years, the whole of the three denominations, Bap- 
tists, Independents, and Presbyterians, were agitated with discus- 
sions on the Trinity ; the Arians still gaining ground, and the 
orthodox party being gradually silenced. Still there was no 
well-defined creed or symbol to which the Arians subscribed. 
They were known rather by their contempt of creeds and sub- 
scriptions. They prided themselves upon their freedom from 
human impositions ; they were the friends of free inquiry, free 
thinkers, rational Christiana They were known rather by what 
they denied than by what they taught. The founder of modem 
Unitarianism in England was Robert Priestley 

Priestley, the son of a Dissenter, was sent for his education to 
the academy at Daventry, which Dr. Doddridge had founded ; it 
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wnji tlK*n under the ofliitn^l of Dr. .Uhwoith ; and he left it witli 
A mintl unsettled, the UiiotH themt*lvt*s being divided on the 
qiuMtion of the Trinity. In 1762 be became tutor of an academy 
ut Wurrington, under the auspices of tho heterodox Di^^sentora. In 
J 77^ he removed tu Birminghain, where he undertook the charge 
of a cougregntioa of Noncotifarmist« ; and here tlie most im- 
porbani i^rt of hi* mint^t^rial life was spent He was a volu- 
ntinoud writer, not only in theology, hut in chemistry, edence, 
hwfor}% find other MulyecUji and from his own writings we collect 
th(> outline of his creeih In his **Thtological Bepoaitory/' 
vohimc iv,, pago 2% he eay^ that " aa to the apostles^ there will 
pt^rhnpM be no grtTjit difficulty in admitting that the great object 
of thtrir mission did not require any particular ilium tnation with 
retii>(M!t to the knowlti-dge of the *Scriptuje j and therefore they 
would be naturally influenced by that mode of interpretation 
whidk was generally r^Hripted by their countrymen/* And^ in 
page 442, "it is evident that the apostles often applied the 
Scriptures very improperly, and with no better judgment than 
their unbelieving countrymen." This may be sufficient to ex- 
plain his views on the subject of the inspiration of Scripture. He 
denies that the Holy Spirit enlightened the apostles on the day 
of Pentecost, although they were then endued with extraordinary 
powers ; "but we do not find that their minds were enlightened 
in a direct manner at all ; that is, they had no new knowledge 
communicated to them ; all their illumination that they had in 
consequence of it being that which they derived from their 
own reflections on that remarkable event, and on the powers 
which they had in consequence of it." (Vol iv., page 192.) "I 
have frequently declared myself," he says in his letters to Dr. 
Horsley, "not to be a believer in the inspiration of the evan- 
gelists and apostles as writers." (Part i., page 132.) Thus 
the testimony of the writers of the New Testament to the proper 
divinity of our Lord is at once disposed of. This, the cardinal 
point of the controversy. Dr. Priestley treated with a freedom 
equally unknown to Socinus and the English Arians. Socinus 
adinitted that Jesus, though not God, had a nature far exalted 
above that of man : Priestley denied that he was more than a 
mere man, and sometimes he did this in language that could not 
fail t') be offensive to his opponents. Socinus thought the wor- 
ship of Christ admissible ; maintaining only that the highest 
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faithy and consequently the purest devotion, weuld lead the 
worshipper at once to God the Father. Priestley, in his " Fami- 
liar Letters, addressed to the inhabitants of Birmingham," charges 
all orthodox Christians with idolatry. "All," he says, "who 
believe Christ to be a man, and not God, must necessarily think 
it idolatry to pay him Divine honoura We have no other defini- 
tion of idolatry than to worship as God that which is not God. 
Do not all Protestants say it is idolatry in the Catholics to pray 
to the Virgin Mary, to Peter, Paul, or any other saints, or even 
to angeb or archangels? Do you not continually charge the 
Catholics with idolatry on this principle ? Now it is on the Yery 
same principle, and no other, that we, who consider Christ as 
being a man, such as Peter and Paul were, say that it must be 
idolatry to worship or to pray to him. This is only the necessary 
consequence of avowing our belief, with what must follow from 
it" (Letter V.) Dr. Priestley also maintained that future punish- 
ment is probationary, holding, in fact, the doctrine of a purga- 
tory ; and he dwelt with satisfaction on this view of the subject 
to the last moment of his life. A di>graceful riot, in which his 
house and chapel were destroyed, drove him from Birmingham 
in 1793 ; he had become obnoxioiis, not only from the freedom of 
his religious opinions, but still more from his admiration of the 
French revolution. He then took charge of the congregation of 
his deceased friend Dr. Price, in London ; but soon afterwards 
retireil to America, where he was received but coldly, and died in 
retirement in 1 804. 

The academy at Daventry, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Ashworth, produced another Unitarian minister, in some respects 
more eminent than Priestley. Thomas Belsham, the son of a 
dissenting minister, pursued his studies with so much success, 
that he was appointed assistant tutor, and, upon the death of 
Dr. Ashworth, principal of the institution. He had been edu- 
cateil in the doctrines of Calvinism ; ho now began to doubt their 
truth ; and having embraced XJnitarianism, he left the college, 
and relinquished his connexion with an orthodox congregation in 
the neighbourhood, of which he was the pastor. A new college 
was opened at Hackney by the Unitarians, and it was placed 
under his care, but it was soon closed for want of funds, and 
Belsham succeeded to the congregation over which Dr. Priestley 
had for a time presided. In 1805 lie removed to the chapel in. 
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Esw^a:-«tri*et, which hatl b<*cn bfuilt for Mn Limlaey, n cIoi^*tnan 
of the Church of l<]iiglaud who htul embrace J Socimani^nij aod 
wua eminent in tht* lant c«Jitury, as a Unitarian minister Here 
Mr Bolsham labour l*iJ till the ciose of his iife^ and was loiig 
r^^Lnled as the hc:ul of his piuiy. His talents were undoubte<lly 
of i\ high order ; he wiia jiti id>lr! writer uj>on almost every point of 
theology. He puhiishecl a volume;* on the evitknoes of the Chris- 
tian revelation, which, for a time, was popular ; and an improvefl 
vergion of the *' New Testament/' which was sevortly criticiscil 
by hiti Trinitanau opponent*?, Priestiey and Bebham met witit 
a powerful antaganiBt in Uoraley, Bishop of St Dav^d'a Horaley 
waft a contruversiiUist of a clear head and of great attainnienra^ 
allhough the hitter arw wow ffup[>of*ed to have Ixien overrated 
He wrote with force, but in a dictatorial style; he waa proud 
and disputations ; and Prieatley replied with needles* irritatiou. 
The great point at iiisue betwet'n tht^m wi\s thtt f«ith of the 
primitive Church on the subject of the incarnation and the atone- 
ment Dr. Priestley had published a treatise on the corruptions 
of Christianity, amongst which he placed the doctrine of the 
Trinity : this, he said, in the fonn in which it is now maintiuned, 
was of no greater antiquity than the Council of Nice. Horsley, 
then archdeacon of St Albans, answered these assertions in a 
charge to the clergy, in 1783. Priestley, who never declined a 
challenge, immediately replied. Horsley resumed his pen, and 
the result was given to the world in the most valuable of his 
writings, namely, his " Tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestley, 
upon the historical Question of the Belief of the First Ages in our 
Lord's Divinity." 

After the death of Priestley, th«i leadership of the Unitarians 
in England devolved on Thomas Belsham. Less various in his 
knowledge than Priestley, he was a more formidable opponent 
Priestley, whose attainments were rather extensive than profound, 
was rash in his assertions, and was easily driven in from many of 
his outposts, Belsham was more thoughtful ; he reasoned with 
less acuteness, but greater force of argument His " Calm Inquiry 
into the Scripture Doctrine concerning the Person of Christ," pub- 
lished in 1811, formed an epoch in Unitarian controversy. To 
a great extent it afifected the whole character of Unitarianisro, 
and its influence is still apparent in the tone of feeling which pre- 
vails amongst the body. It is undoubtedly the ablest work which 
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modem Unitarianism has produced, though orthodox Christiaus 
connder that it has received a full refutation from the works of 
Dr. Magee on the Atonement and Dr. Pye Smith on the Scrip- 
ture testimonies to the divinity of the Messiah. 

The history of the Unitarians during the present century 
affords no striking incidents either in England or elsewhere. It 
has been that of quiet, rather than rapid, progress. Indeed, 
taking into the account the increase of population, and comparing 
the advances of Unitarianism with those of almost every sect of 
evangelical Christians, it may be questioned whether its relative 
position is improved since the days of Price and Priestley. In 
bringing this paper to a close, we shall offer some remarks on the 
constitution of the Unitarian Churclies, as they now exist, and 
upon the scheme of doctrine they profess. 

The number of congregations in England is about two hundred 
and fifty. In Scotland and Ireland there are, besides these, 
about fifty congregations Of these three hundred one-third at 
least are old Presbyterian foundations of the Nonconformists 
and later Puritans. Events which have been related (see PRtis- 
BYTEBIANS) placed these chapels, most of which have small 
endowments, in the hands of the Arians of the last century, and 
these, in turn, made way for the Unitarians who now possess 
theoL A few congr^;ations practise adult baptism ; these are 
the descendants of the Anabaptists ; but whatever may have 
been their constitution in past times, all the Unitarian Churches are 
now congregational. Perfect independence is the characteristic 
of the whole body, each congregation being, in Chiurch discipline, 
in its mode of worship, and in the peculiarity of its creed, free to 
act after its own judgment The Unitarian body have no accre- 
dited representatives, answering to the Convocation of the Church 
of England or the Wesleyan Conference. They have a general 
association in London, styled the British and Foreign Unitarian 
AsBodation. They have also many other societies, but all of 
these are voluntary, nor is any one of them lecognised as having 
any authority whatever ; neiUier does there exist any Unitarian 
creed or standard which the general body have ever formally 
recognised as of authority. Hence they do not receive the Ra- 
covian, or any other, catechism, as a standard of faith ; nor have 
they any test of orthodoxy, as applicable either to ministers or 
laity. Their leading fundamental principles l)eing admitted, their 
VOL. It 2 A 
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cli^ircheft &ro perf<?ctJy free to all who nmj chooee to join them for 
wondiip wnl ri'lijjiiitiat commuaian ; nor ia there any «uch diKtinc^ 
tioi) amrnjgnt them an that, which exista among Trinitarian con- 
grvgationali)^, bctwooji the church and th*^ cxingrcigatiuu, both 
being one and the same body. Tliey wc4c<ime to the Lord & labk, 
tho odebmtion of the Lonl'» StipiMtr, all who chooae to join 
iiem^ aor ijuwition on any acfx>imt ihi^ir right to partake with 
them whenever ao dirtpoReJ. It will immediately be seen that it 
must be exoettdingly difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the 
numbenof aftoCMty thua oonstitntod. On a irmgh calculation, 
the Unitariiuu of the three kinj^domfi are computed at one hun^ 
dred thousand. 

In America the triumpb^ of UnitariamHm have beeji greater 
The same cauae& which led to the defection of the English Pr«»- 
h)'terian», induced the deiBcendantfl of the Pilgrim Fathers to 
ftbandi^n tho orthodox faith. Boston, the chosen retreat of the 
a^-^xiled Puritans, is now said to contain^ in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, one hundred and fifty congregations of Unitariami. 
Throughout New England, comprising those northern states 
which were first colonized by English Nonconformists^ SociniaD 
principles are extensively avowed ; and the Unitarian body, though 
by no means the greatest in point of numbers, is the wealthiest 
throughout the United States. Amongst the phenomena of 
Church history, few are more deserving of the student's omsider- 
ation. He will naturally inquire how it is that a systan which 
has gained so few converts at home should so fasduate omr de- 
scendants in the western continent The existence of a national 
Church is generally admitted on both sides to furnish the solution. 
There are peculiarities in the American character which most also 
be taken into the account ; a boldness of inquiry, a fondness for 
abstract theories, a restlessness beneath opinions of long standing, 
which have probably contributed to the same result A majority 
of the American Quakers, amoimting to upwards of foity-tbiee 
thousand, are Unitarians, and they form a distinct community, 
the orthodox Quakers having seceded from them. 

In Europe Socinianism prevails in the Church founded by 
Calvin at Geneva, and the Swiss Cantons have undergone a similar 
change. The few orthodox clergy who remain suffer constant 
insult and persecution ; for the Unitarians of Geneva have not yet 
learned to practise those lessons of catholicity and of reepect for 
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the rights of oonadenoe which are the just boast of their party in 
other lands. The Unitarians of Geneva are entitled to no respect. 
Enjoying the emoluments and honours of a Calvinistic Church, 
they denounce from Calvin's pulpits the doctrines which Calvin 
tauj^t They are dishonest men, who add to their delinquency 
the crime of persecuting those who still preach the doctrines of 
their own Church. With such men the Unitarians of England 
and America have nothing in common except the name. 

Unitarianism, as a theological system, is thus explained by 
one of its living advocates: — 1. Trinitarian and Unitarian are 
correlative terms; the latter rendered necessary only by the 
eiistence of the former ; both expressing different views of the 
one Christian £Buth. 2. Trinitarianism is not anjrthing more of a 
positive and substantial faith than Unitarianism. Unitarian 
Christianity is the distinctive name of that view or form of 
Christian £Edth which recognises ''but one God, the Father." 
Trinitarian Christianity, on the other hand, recognises " the Son 
as God, and the Holy Ghost as God,*' as well as " the Father." 
Unitarian Christianity negatives these two additional articles, 
maintaining the godhead of the Father to be supreme and sole 
"To us there is but one God, the Father." This text furnishes 
a dear and complete definition of Unitarian Christianity. 

Thus Unitarian is employed as the correlative of Trinitarian. 
A believer in one God is a monotheist, as opposed to a poly- 
theisL The words Unitarian and Trinitarian have reference not 
to the unity, but to the personality of the godhead. 

Unitarians defend their system by three lines of argument — 
criticaly historical, and philosophical. Under the first of these 
the meaning of the Scriptures, and especially the critical exami- 
nation of the New Testament, is comprised. Under the second 
it is aigued, that IVinitarionism is comparatively a modern doc- 
trine ; that its gradual formation can be traced from its commence- 
ment to its fin41 establishment by the emperor Theodosius, 
towards the close of the fourth centuiy, a. d. 380. And under 
the third the impossibility of the doctrine is asserted. ** It is a 
doctrine,^ says Mr. James Yates, in his ** Vindication of Unita- 
rianism,** ''which councils and parliaments may decree, but 
which miracles cannot prove." The examination of these im- 
portant questions is a laboiur from which, in the present day, 
no orthodox minister of religion can shrink, and upon which 
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igfnoranc^ in unpajtloiiftblr^ A faiT nmottnt of l^^amitig^ luirl tn- 
(luritry wiU soon pntiblo him to arnve at. a Hotisfartury eonclusiotk 
Upon the first und BOd^nd pointj;^ The re^l difficulty lies ot)ly 
with thf- third, but it exists rather in words tbim In tvality. Vm- 
tATianijim ir, we conceive, the re«ult of a wrong method in philo- 
Hoptiy ; it overlooks tbowi ultitnjfte fact^ which are a^itnitt^ to 
Qxifit in all other ffpeculolians ; nnd, pltmgiDg cDward in a waste 
of spptculatton, doiDands a proof of that of which it ta impo^asible 
that any other proofs should reach ii8 tlum the bare statement of 
the doctrtne by a oompetcnt^ that is^ an inspired, authority. 

It remains only to spoak of the literatiare of Unit^anism* 
Here a striking contrast ^cet« us* Tn genera} literature Uni- 
tariaus occupy a high position ; in theology they are almofit 
unknown, 

Dr* Chanuing^ whose fame sa a writer is now established 
wherever the language in which he wrote is read, became th« 
ministt^r ef a congregation in Boston at the Wginning of the 
prrs' lit r-^nhiry. Hi** fW^t liiij^^ur'.TT- *■ h* tji.-^ piilpit made a sen- 
sation such as had been long unknown, even in a city famous for 
its preachers. His week-day evening lecture was crowded in 
that mart of commerce, and his friends announced ^^ a new era 
in preaching/* He brought a fervour into the Socinian pulpit 
to which it had been long a stranger ; the seriousness of his de- 
portment, we are told by his biographer, the depth and sweetness 
of his voice, the pathos with which he read the Scriptures, and 
sacred poetry ; the solemnity of his appeals ; his rapt and kind- 
ling enthusiasm, his humble trustful spirit of prayer, his subdued 
feeling, so expressive of personal experience, made religion a 
new reality. Spiritual religion was the end of his ministrations. 
" Let me unite," he says, in his diary, " with the most serious, 
statedly in prayer, for the revival of religion in the society." His 
biographer indignantly disclaims the imputation that he ever 
embraced, or even approached, orthodox TrinitdHan sentiments ; 
if so, we admire the happy inconsistency which dictated the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

'* Have I not reason to fear that many are destitute of love to 
God, to Christ, to the Church, to man ? Do they not confide in 
a course of negative goodness ? Are they not fiill of false hopes 
from the performance of particular duties, abstinence from great 
crimes ? Are they not easy, and satisfied, because they give no 
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positive evidence of irreligion, not because they have positive 
evidence of religion ? Do they not mistake habit for principle ? 
Is holiness an end ? Is God all in all ? Is Christ all in all to 
them ? Is love the habit of their soul, operating in their whole 
conduct ? * • ♦ * (Jhrist came to recover man from sin. A 
change of heart is the object of the QospeL In this consists the 
redemption of Christ It becomes man to weep, to feel true, 
hearty sorrow at sin itself; to abhor and condemn themselves 
as without excuse, to feel themselves dependent upon free, un- 
merited, unobligated, sovereign grace, for pardon and renev/al. 

** The Spirit of God is the blessing of the new covenant. The 
knowledge, love, imitation, service, and enjoyment of God 
through eternity are all included in this gift There can be no 
other rational, eternal blessedness. The Spirit of God operates 
on the heart, creates new exercises, and dwells in the souls of 
Christians, by constantly and immediately supporting all good 
affections. Every man must be new-born, have a new heart, a 
new principle, end, motive, disposition ; a change, by the Spirit* 
into a meek, submissive, self-renouncing, self-abhorring, benevo- 
lent state of soul, before he can believe, approve, clioose the 
Gospel, and receive the kingdom of heaven." — Clianning's Me- 
moiVy vol. i. Judging from these specimens, the religion of Dr. 
Channing appears to have differed from that of Priestley and 
Belsham in principle as well as in warmth and spirituality. 

But even Dr. Channing is better known as an essayist than a 
divine. His reviews and historical dissertations, rather than his 
contributions to religious science, have won his reputation. And 
80 it is at home. There is no department of science or literature 
in which Unitarians do not occupy a distinguished place. 'I he 
theory of education, political economy, poetry and fiction, and 
the best reviews, they may safely claim, but in theology little is 
attempted. No sect in England is so well educated ; yet no 
sect, of equal numbers, contributes so little through the press to 
the direct spiritual instruction of the people. The same apathy 
pervades their missions. Their efforts are feeble, their converts 
few. The fact is admitted and deplored by candid members of 
their own communion. Whether it be the necessary result of 
Unitarian principles, whether fervent zeal be consistent with 
those views of the Divine character and of nuui s condition, 
which Unitarians hoM, is a <iuestiou full of the ilcei)e»st interest 
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btitU U^ tli<vm»elvefi antl iheir oppoiicnU Tli*^ Rlitor is to^lebled 
lu tlie courtesy of the llev, S* Bncho, tniuistrr of tli« New Meel^ 
iDg, BirmiDghAm, for «ev«r«l of the |»rticuliirs tUruwly mentioDed, 
«» well HA for the following &tatemcnts : — 

*'That freedom from tests which i« chnmctfristic of Unita* 
liaiift m characteristic alao of our tb^logiool institutional e&pe- 
ciiilly of tJiat one of them id which provision is made for the 
OOttiptUe Cilucation of our youth for the Cbristian ministry, 
numi^ly, I^lauchester New ("ollej^e^ which li*fl its library aod clajSBr 
ruoinA in Univeniity lial), Gordoo-*quare, anJ i» in conu^tion 
witli the Univeraity of LondoD. The Presbyterian College at 
Cnntiartiieii, too, is equally unsectariaD, and is aJso couoociiit 
wiUi the London University. Several of our Unitanan miiiistaffi 
Grom the Friocipality have received their education partiall)- or 
wholly there. I^«idcfl thceo two unsectariau institutions^ the 
**ljuitariaa Homo MissionaTy tWrd/* haa recently been esta- 
blished in Manchester, having for its object to prepare men of 
earnest and devout minds to be domestic missionaries, Unita- 
rian missionaries, and ministers to rural and other sedbH congre- 
gations. 

'* The chief periodicals connected with the Unitarian denomi- 
nation in England are the Christian Reformer, edited by the 
Rev. R. B. Aspland. The Enquirer; or, Weekly Newspaper. 
The Sunday-school Penny Magazine, edited for the Mancbester 
District Sunday-school Association," &c. 

See Socini Opera. Toulmin : Life of Faiuiua Soeynme^ 
Moaheim : Ecd. Hist DictionTiaire dee Heresies : ArL Soei- 
nianisme. Dr. Priestley: Letters, Sermons, and Tracts^ 
Lindsays Apology ; and Life of by Belsham. Belshann : Calm 
Enquiry ; Tracts and Life by WHUamis, Memoirs ef Dr. 
Cluxnniivg. Bache : Lectures an Unitarian Christianity. Aft 
in Penny Cyclopcedia : Unitarianism. 



UNIVERSALII^rS.— The great doctrine of Universalism is 
that the sufferings of the wicked after death are purgatorial 
in their character, and will finally terminate in eternal happi- 
nesa This doctrine is fundamental ; but it is held, of course, in 
conjunction with many others. Universalists may, however. 
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now be divided into two parties ; the evangelical or orthodox, 
and those who embrace Arian or Unitarian sentiments. Of the 
latter it is unnecessary to give any detailed account, since, in 
£Eust. they form a part, by far the larger part, of the Unitarian 
body. The process by which Universalism has linked itself with 
Sodnianism has been the result of a mutual attraction. Great 
numbers of those who began with Unitarianism have advanced 
in the couree of their speculations to Universalism ; and, on the 
other hand, not a few of those who set out from Universalism 
have cast aside the orthodox creed to embrace the doctrines of 
Sodnua 

Universalism professes to rest in part upon critical exegesis, 
but more fully perhaps upon philosophical argument Under 
the former, those texts of Scripture are argued and explained in 
which our Lord and the sacred writers have been generally 
suppoeed to assert the eternity of future punishment. Under 
the latter, the benevolence of the Deity, the proper ends of 
punishment^ and similar considerations, are advanced. Nor does 
UniversaUsm hesitate to make its appeals to the Christian 
fathers^ and to claim their sanction. But few traces of the 
doctrine, it is admitted, are to be found in the first and second 
centuries. During this period no controversies had arisen ou the 
subject Clemens, of Alexandria, is claimed as one of the fathers 
who during this period held these doctrines. DaillS and Arch- 
bishop Potter admit the justice of the charge, the truth of which, 
from the difiuseness of the father's writings, it is no easy matter 
to determina " It is manifest," sajrs the former, " throughout 
his works, that Clemens thought all the punishments that God 
inflicts upon men are salutary, and executed by him only for the 
purpose of instruction and reformation. Of this kind he reckons 
the torments which the damned in hell suffer," — De Usu Pairum^ 
lib ii. 4 Potter, having spoken of Origen's belief in the salva- 
tion of all the damned, adds, ''From which opinion Clemens does 
not appear to have differed much, as he taught that the devil 
can repent, and that even the most heinous sins are purged 
away by punishments after death." — Note in Cleiru Alex,, book 
vi, pi 794 

Origen was the pupil of Clemens, and may be considered as 
the founder of Universalism in the early (Jhurch. About the 
year 230 he published his books ** De Principiis," in which lie 
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fttflvocAtes at bogth th(i lioctrine of univer^J nalvatiou. It fomii 
pfut of ii syBteni which expose*! him to the charge of heresy in 
hix own timetf, ami has raokeil him ever sinoe amongst the 
fanciful tuid visionary. In coDneiion with Univeraalism he held 
the doctrine of pre^xietenoe. His opinioa wag, that in the pa^t ages 
of eternity God created, at once, alt the rational minds which have 
ever existed, whi^ther of angeU or men, gave them the same nature 
and the same powers, and placed thi^m all in one celestial state 
Aooofdingly thoy were all, at first, exactly alikt- in rank, capacity, 
and character But^ as they all had perfect freedom of will, they 
did not long coDtimie in this state of equality ; for while some 
improved themselves more or Itjss, others degenerated propor- 
tionally ; till an infinite diversity of character and csondition 
began to take place among them* In consequence of this, the 
Almighty at length formed the mfltoriai universe out of pre- 
existent matter, aud appointed those spints to different rernks 
and conditions in it acconliug to their respective deserts; ele- 
vating some to the angelic order, consigning others to the infernal 
abodes as demons, and sending the intermediate class, as occasion 
might require, into human bodies. All these intelligent beings 
still retain their original freedom of will, and are, therefore, 
capable of returning from their former transgressions, or of rising 
to still higher degrees of excellence. The fall of man, in his 
view, consisted in the descent of the celestial soul to the prison 
of an earthly body, in consequence of its transgressions in a pre- 
existent state. In the resurrection, mankind will come forth 
with bodies not of gross earthly matter, but of an aerial sub- 
stance ; and then the whole human race, both good and bad, 
will be subjected to a fiery ordeal in the general conflagration, 
with different degrees of pain, according to their moral purity or 
corruption. I'he righteous will quickly pass through this trial 
into the enjoyments of heaven ; but the wicked will then be 
condemned to the punishments of hell, which consist both of 
inflicted pain, and of the remorse of conscience. These suffer- 
ings, though he calls them everlasting, Origen held would be 
apportioned in length and severity to each one's wickedness and 
hardness of heart ; but for others, especially for the devil, they 
would necessarily be rendered intense, and protracted to an im- 
mense duration, in order to overcome the obstinacy and corruption 
of the guilty sufferers. At last, however, the whole intelligent 
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creation shoald be purified, and God become all in alL — De 
PrincipU$j lib. ii. cap. 10, &c. 

To what extent Origen was infected either by the Gnostic or 
the Manichean principles, or whether he framed a system of his 
own, has been long disputed ; for each of the opinions he main- 
tained some text of Scripture is cited as authority. But Origen's 
theoiy of interpretation has never been sustained ; and the 
Universalists of modem times^ while they quote his name as an 
illustrious instance of the existence of their doctrines in early 
times, and amongst some of the leaders of the Chiux;h, still 
decline to bow to his authority. Origen, it must be remembered, 
was excommunicated by the orthodox party, and died before the 
sentence was removed. 

His opinions lingered in the Church, and even gained ground. 
Modem Universalists claim St. Basil, Bishop of Csssarea, his 
brother the Bishop of Nyssa, and Gregory Nazianzen, in the 
fourth century as more or less inclined to the sentiments of 
Origen on the nature of future punishments. 

XTniversalism appears to have been for a time the opinion 
of a majority of the fathers in the Eastern Church. Gregory 
Nyssen, Didymus, and Jerome, were to some extent its advo- 
catea Nazianzen, speaking of the Novatians, an heretical sect, 
exclaims: "Perhaps they will be baptized in the next world 
with fire, which is the last baptism, and is not only keen but of 
great duration, and which shall feed on the dull matter as on 
hay, until it shall have consumed all their sins.'* — Orotic, xxxix. 
This seems to be the language of indecision, at least ; but it 
must not be forgotten that the writings of the Oriental fathers 
were at this period deeply infected with the vicious tastes of 
a rapidly-dedining age. Accuracy, and even tmth, were of 
less account with them than some gaudy metaphor or startling 
paradox. In the Western Church the opinions of Origen also 
made some progress. St. Augustine, in the greatest of his 
writings, "The City of God," devotes several chapters to a refu- 
tation of the prevailing error. He begins by defending the 
Church firom the charge of intolerance for refusing to allow her 
members to dispute in favour of a purgatorial fire, and the final 
release, not only of bad men, but of Satan himself Such sen- 
timents, he argues, cannot possibly be reconciled with the words 
of Christ, " Depart from mo ye cursed into eternal fire, prepared 
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far iho deril and lii§ anjpeU'* — Maii, xxy. 41- Xw with Uie 
decioralion of St John id tho Rt'^'clAtioEif that the beast &ziJ 
tbe false prophet shall be toriiHmtod day and uight fi>r ever and 
«V«r. — fiM XX. 10. Nor with th^ rtat^ment of St- Peter, that 
Ood qMnd Dot tbo angeh that eitined, but out them down to 
ballrMd daltTered thorn ioto cbaius of darknea« to be r^^erved 
unto jodgmetiL^S Peter tL 4. "ThU 1>eiutf the case," ho 
exclaim^ *' bow can W6 believe tliat all or any of mankiad, after 
a oertab pariod, t»ha]l be n^torcd from the etomity of thu 
pwuafamaott aad not iitimeiliately weaken th&t faith hy which 
wa beliave the tormeats of the demons will Ut 4;ndlea& Or will 
tho tentenee of Gml, which in pronounctHl alike against evil 
iing^ln and evil men, be tnie with respect to the angels, and be 
falae with respect to men I And AgaiD, how can we suppoae 
eternal torment to be only of long duration^ and yet eternal life 
to be without end ; when, in the very tsame poaaage^ and in one 
and the mame »eutenct'^ (Christ atiid ^^nth roference to both, tlieao 
shall go away into eternal punishment but the righteous into 
eternal life. — Matt, xxv. 46. Both are eternal, both must be 
understood either of long duration but at length coming to an 
end, or else as perpetual with no end. They are linked 
together: o^^ the one hand eternal punishment^ on the otiier 
hand eternal lito ; and it is absurd to say in one and the same 
sentence, that eternal life will be without end, and that eternal 
punishment will have an end. Whence we conclude that, as the 
eternal life of the saints will be without end, so also the eternal 
punishment of those who shall be condemned will without any 
doubt have no end." — De Civitate Dei, lib. xxi. cap. 28. He 
oonfirms the argument by considerations drawn from the justice 
of God, and the exceeding sinfulness of sin. The decisions of 
St Augustine were received with almost universal deference by 
the Western Church ; in the East his name was regarded with 
great, though not with equal, veneration ; and his authority 
imposed upon the cause of the Universalists a more fatal check 
than even the decisions of a general council Augustine wrote 
his great work about A.D. 420, and through the remainder of the 
century we seek in vain for any traces of the doctrine. The 
final salvation of Satan and his angels was branded as a heresy^ 
and the doctrine of the final restoration of mankind, nearly 
connected with it, was looked upon as an obnoxious and kindred 
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error; and the familiar name of Origen almost wholly dig- 

At length the Fifth General Council was held at Constan- 
tinople on the 4ith of May, 553. One hundred and sixty bishops 
of the Greek and African Churches were present, and the opi- 
nions of the *' impious Origen " were condemned. As a summary 
of doctrines whidi once extensively prevailed, and, we must add, 
as a melancholy proof of the degradation of the Christian ('hurch 
in the axth century, we place before the reader the decree in 
which the council uttered its sentence : " Whoever says or thinks 
that the souls of mankind pre-existed as Intellectual, holy natures, 
but that, growing weary of divine contemplation, they degene- 
rated to their present character, and were sent into these bodies 
for the purpose of punishment, let him be anathema Whoever 
says or thinks that the human soul of Christ pre-existed and 
became united to the Word before its incarnation and nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin, let him be anathema Whoever says or 
thinks that the body of Christ was first formed in the womb of 
the Holy Virgin, and that the Word and his pre-existent human 
soul were afterwards united with it, let him be anathema. AVho- 
ever says or thinks that the Divine Word is to become like the 
angelic and celestial powers, and thus be reduced to an equality 
wiUi them, let him be anathema Whoever says or thinks that 
in the resurrection human bodies are to be of a round, globular 
form, or whoever will not acknowledge that mankind are to rise 
in an erect posture, let him be anathema. Whoever says that 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the waters above the heavens, 
are certain animated or intelligent powers, let him be anathema. 
Whoever says or thinks that Christ is to be crucified in the future 
world for tlie demons, as he was in this for men, let him be 
anathema. Whoever says or thinks that the power of God is 
limited, and that it has created all that it was able to embrace, 
let him be anathema. Whoever says or thinks that the torments 
of the demons and of impious men are temporal, so that they 
will at length come to an end, or whoever holds a restoration 
either of the demons and of impious men, so that their torments 
will at length come to an end, or whoever holds a restoration 
either of the demons or of the impious, let him be anathema. 
Anathema to Origen Adamantius, who taught these things among 
his detestable and accursed dogmas; and to every one who 
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bcli(.vw( thofie things, or asserts theni, or who shall evor d^in* to 
defebd them in any port^ let them be autatheuui ; in OLriKl Jo«ati 
our Lonl, to wliom be glory for ever Amen,** — Surnvia Con- 
ciliorum, Paris €tiitt 1672. 

Thuii thu faith of the Catholic Chtirch was fixe<I, anJ it has 
roiiiaiut^Hl ever atnco uiuUhl^ti'hL The opinions of Origen have 
from tiniti to time revive*!, hut on)y to be condemned, and too 
frt<i»ctitl)\ wo must allow, to eipOBn^ their ahettont to paam 
and poiiJiltiea which disgrace the orthodox party. Tho ct'nsurc 
of Orig«n was repeater! in varic>iw c^iuncils: for eiampK in the 
first Jjftterau, a,d. 640 ; in the Sixth TJ+nKTral Coftincfl at Constan- 
tinople^ AJX 680; and in tho Seventh General Cotmcil at Nice, 
A.D. 687- 

Tlic Puulicianft are HometimeB daimcKl as ITnivoTBalists, Tlui 
hiiitory of this people la ol>ecuFe, and their teoets, as rclaU^l t^ iia 
by thoir perawNtot^ ^-^'t^ t,,.j...viv l^en niwrqu-esented. TKcy 
claimed, as their name implies, to be an ancient Church, in doc- 
trine the disciples of St Paul. Their enemies assert that they 
were the descendants of the Manichees. About the year 660 we 
first discover this people in considerable numbers, spreading 
quietly from the neighbourhood of Samosata, in the upper region 
of the Euphrates, through Armenia, and to the north through 
Cappadocia and Pontus. They abhorred the use of images and 
relics, were simple in their rites, and suffered no ecclesiastical 
domination. Their preachers were dLstinguished by no titles, 
and they acknowledged no superiority but that of greater zeal 
or greater wisdom. Gibbon has written their history with a 
candour which Milner, the Church historian, has commended. 
He assumes their descent from the Gnostics, yet he admits that 
they condemned the memory and opinions of the Manichean 
sect, and he allows that their creed was simple and spiritual. 
They are said to have rejected the Old Testament, and some 
books of the New. For a hundred and fifty years they sustained 
a bloody persecution from the orthodox emperors of the East 
with patient and inoffensive meekness. At length they took up 
arms, about the year 845, and carried on a long and disastrous 
contest with their oppressors. They were driven into the Arme- 
nian mountains, where they remained for two hundred years in 
comparative quiet and repose. About A.i). 1100 they became 
known in Europe, a colony of them having been transported by 
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one of the Greek emperors into what are now the Danubian prin- 
cipalities. A strong though secret discontent was already gene- 
rally provoked by the profligacy of the Clmrcli of Rome ; and as 
the strangers made their way towards Western Europe, the 
humility of their demeanour and the simplicity of their faith 
gained many converts: and thus arose those various sects of 
medifiBval times known to Protestants as Albigenses, Cathari, and 
Waldense& By Roman Catholic writers they are always described 
as Manicheans, and they are especially denounced as holding the 
doctrine of universal salvation, or denying altogether the future 
punishment of the wicked. But the accusations of Rome are to 
be received with caution. Into what excesses a few vagrant 
spirits might wander we cannot tell. The Paulicians, and their 
successors the Waldenses, pleaded guilty to no such heresies : 
their books were destroyed, as they themselves were annihilated, 
in the unrelenting persecutions with which Rome distressed 
them. At this period the notion of a purgatory was generally 
entertained by the Romish theologians ; and had the Paulicians 
avowed the doctrine of a final restoration of the lost to happiness 
it would probably, if not connected with more offensive tenets, 
have excited but little opposition. Their real crime was the sim- 
plicity of their faith. And without better evidence we cannot 
inscribe them in the catena of Universalism. 

The English Lollards were charged mth teaching, amongst 
other doctrines, that all the damned, even the demons, might be- 
come happy : and it is probable that some among them held these 
notions; for at a council convened at Canterbury in the year 
1368, Archbishop Langham gave judgment against thirty pro- 
positions taught in his province, of which this was one. Vestiges 
of the opinions of Origen continue indeed to be met vdth in 
every kingdom in Europe down to the Reformation. 

It is unnecessary to trace the progress of Universalism from 
the Reformation to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Its 
peculiar opinions were maintained by individuals, but we are not 
aware that they formed, in England or elsewhere, the creed of a 
denomination or sect In every coimtry they were extensively 
received by Unitarians, and occasionally by divines in other 
respects reputed orthodox. Of the latter class was Jeremiah 
White, once chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, and preacher to his 
Council of Stata After his death was published his '^ Restoration 
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of all ThiiigTi ; a Vrndt^atioii of the GootineBs and Omoe of Ood 
U^ be tnaji^featcd at last in the Recovery of the whole Creation 
out of Llieir Kail/' TlUa volume bfts been several times repub- 
H^ht^, The autbor wan a N on conform Ut and a Calvinbt^ atxd, 
aomniutg to bU adieme, UuiverKaliBm is made conaisteiit with 
the UfUviuixtic cfYH^d. The work was not made public till tltt; 
y*^r 1712. AUnit ihti wimr time similar doctrines were advo- 
eaietl by Dr Th<^miw Butiiet, Master of the Charter House, and 
nfbTwanls by the Rev. Willmm Law And othetB^ of the mystic 
•chof.il of the Cimiicli of England. But tlicir opinions made no 
prof^mas, Soames Jenyna, Dr. Lettsome, Sir George Stonebouse, 
and oUier men of speculative minds, entertained and avowed 
theBe pnncipleiL 

From the <xkntinent of Europe it would be easy to furnish a 
long U^ of names in favour of Univei^ism ; but in geuer;U they 
were neither the leaders of reljgioua opinions, nor theinselves men 
of eanieit pi«ty. ITieirs were ratlier the apecnlatlons of unbe- 
lievers than the conclusions of deferential students of the Bible. 
The opinions of D*Alembert and Diderot are of uo importanoa 
Some exceptions there were no doubt, and amongst them the 
name of Lavater must not be omitted. The doctrine of Uni- 
versahsm, we are told, was a sentiment which this eminent phi- 
lanthropist embraced with all the native fervour of his hearty In 
more recent times the name of the profound critic, Tholuck, 
nuist be added. 

The father of the modem Universalists was James Belly, ori- 
ginally a friend and follower of George Whitfield. Belly b^an 
his ministerial career in Mr. Whitfield's, or Lady Huntingdon's, 
connexion ; but, gradually renouncing the doctrines he had once 
espou8(xl, he taught that Chiist, as a mediator, was united to 
mankind, and, by his obedience and sufferings, had as fully 
restored the whole human race to the divine fevour as if all had 
obeyed or suffered in their own persona Rellian Universalism, 
as it has been called, has the system of Calvin for its basis. A 
work of Mr. Belly's, entitled " Union ; or a Treatise on the Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity between Christ and his Church," is that 
by which he is best known. It has been more than once repub- 
lished in America and this country. His creed is thus stated by 
one of his followers, Mr. Whittemore, in his Modem History of 
Universalism : " Jesus Christ had made satisfaction for all the 
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human race, and bore their sins in his body. Hence he knew 
nothing of inflicting the demands of justice upon the sinner. Sin 
is to be dreaded for the natural evils which it brings in its train, 
but not for the penalty of the Divine law, which we have all 
suffered to the full in the person of Jesus. Thus although Belly 
admitted the doctrine of partial suffering in the future state, he 
maintained that the state of unbelievers, after death, cannot be 
a state of punishment, because Jesus Christ, who hath tasted 
death for eveiy man, bore the chastisements of their peace when 
the Lord laid upon him the iniquities of us all. He admitted 
the doctrine of misery in the future state only on the principle 
that while in unbelief men know not, nor believe, that Jesus 
hath put away their sins by the sacrifice of himself; and there- 
fore they are oppressed with guilt and fear ; and these are in 
proportion to their use or abuse of knowledge ; to their receiving, 
or obstinately rejecting, the Divine evidences and demonstratioDs 
of grace and salvation. But he looked beyond all evil and 
misery, whether in this or the future state, to a time of universal 
restitution, when all mankind will be brought to know the Lamb 
of God who hath taken away the sin of the world." 

Amongst the early converts of Belly was John Murray. For 
a time he was a preacher in Wesley's connexion, and after that, 
a member of Whitfield's congregation at the Tabernacle ; but 
having joined the Universalists in 1770, he lost the confidence 
of his friends, and sought a home in America, where he is still 
regarded as the patriarch of Universalisro. On the other hand, 
America furnished a successor to Belly in the person of Elkanan 
Winchester, who preached to his congregation in Southwark for 
some years with considerable success At length the calamity 
happened to the Bellian Universalists which has again and again 
occurred in the societies of this sect They quarrelled and broke 
up, the majority becoming Unitarians. Universalism in the 
metropolis, as the characteristic of a denomination, dwindled 
away, and at length became extinct about the year 1820. 

ITiere are at present three societies in Great Britain known as 
Universalists, which maintain in other respects orthodox sen- 
timents, "all holding, and all rejoicing to hold, as essential 
tenets of Christianity, the supreme deity of Jesus Christ, the 
efficacy of his atoning sacrifice, the power of his resurrection, 
new creation by his Spirit through his word, the election of his 



Church, utitl tht inhoriUuicci of \m kiii>;doni by the meml^t^ni i 
tlmt Church «ion«/' TfaMc are, first a Irody at Qlasgow, atnoD|f 
whom tLie «onif> of tho friinidft luid followers of Mn N^/d 
I^ugUfl^ who in regarded at Uid &U)or of Untir«rulum tii Scot- 
land, Ik' WOK a putor of (1m Briicf Church in Dundee, but 
4mibr«ctDg Umrcmdiam in 1801, became for motv thaii twt^uty 
jcam tbo acttve and labonaufi leader of the party who6e cause he 
had c^pouwid, or nitbtr had called into t*xi«tetic«. Second^ a 
church at Plymouth, of which the Bev, WiUiam Seabrook is 
the pastor; and thirdly^ a oongregaUoa in (Vow u -street^ Liver- 
pool, under the pastoral care of tJie Kev. David Thom, wlio ha^ 
wow presided over it Jor a p*?riod of al>ove thirty Visara. 

The j>rijidple» maintaiDed by the Liverf>ool I^Kiety are thus 
brieily wtated by Dr, Thom (to whojie oourtetiy wft are indebted 
for much valuable iiiformation on the buhject of this article) in a 
privftto coiiitnunimticm U> the E^btor "We love the lea^ling 
doctrineia of the Gospel^ not as they appear in popular creeds, 
but as they are laid down in the Scriptures themselves. We 
know no teacher of Divine truth but the Holy Qhost himself, 
speaking to us and teaching us in and through the Holy 
Scriptures. Nevertheless we can love and admire the statements 
of divine truth which are to be found in the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, and in other publications, 
the leading views of which rest upon evangelical priuciple& To 
us Universalism is a truth, because God himself reveals it ; but 
it is not to us the main truth. Hence we very seldom speak of 
it Regeneration by the Spirit of Christ Jesus, admission into 
the enjoyment of his knowledge and love, and the fruits and 
effects which spring from the influence and operation of the 
truth, are our constant, as they are scriptural, themes.*' For a 
further statement of the views entertained by Dr. Thom, we 
must refer to his " Five Dialogues on Universal Redemption." 

To trace minutely the progress of Universalism in the United 
States is beyond our limits. Murray landed in America in 1 770, 
and there for the first time proclaimed the doctrine as a pro- 
minent theme, and in a public and decided manner. New Jersey 
was the scene of his first labours. Few at first supported him : 
his opinions, on the contrary, encountered great opposition. At 
length his converts became numerous. Societies sprang up in 
every direction Conventions of Universalists were organized, 
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and long before his death, which occurred in 1815, Uuiversalism 
in America had difiuaed itself to an extent, and had come to 
poaeeflB amongst its supporters an amount of talent, energy, and 
influence, calculated to give it a high standing among the 
religious denominations of the great transatlantic republic. Its 
followers amount to 650,000. Should the reader ask why a 
cause which advances so slowly in England should have tri- 
umphed in America, the chief answer, as supplied by an 
American Universalist, is this: "Here we have no national 
establishment to crush ua" — Bev. J. Satcyer^ letter in Appendix 
to '' Dialogues " by Dr. Thorn. 

The American Universalists are now at variance amongst 
ih6ni8elye& About the year 1840, after many bickerings, and 
the exhibition of much unpleasant feeling, they split into two 
sabordinate divisions, denominated the Impartialists and the 
Restorationists. The former, who are by far the more numerous 
of the two bodies, deny the existence of an intermediate state of 
happiness and misery, tlie infliction of temporary torments, and the 
natural immortality of the soul ; maintaining, that although there 
is a distinction between believers and unbelievers in time, this* 
distinction, nevertheless, extends no further ; the whole human 
family, after having died, continuing till the end of time in a 
state of unconsciousness, and then rising again all at once, and 
without any distinction, to the enjoyment of eternal life. The 
latter maintidn the immortality of the soul, the existence of an 
intermediate Stat 9, torments inflicted upon the wicked during a 
longer or shorter period, the reign of the saints, and the 
ultimate restoration through them of all things by Christ 
These, it will be seen, are the sentiments of the older Uni- 
versalists. Unitarianism is now in America one of the leading 
features of Universalism. 

BaUou: Ancient History of Universalism. Boston^ U- S. 1829. 
WkHtemore : Modern History of Universalism^ from the Refonna-- 
tion to the Present Time. Boston, U. S. 1830. Dialoynes on 
Universal Salvation^ by David Thorn j D.D. Second Edition. 
The Restoration of All Things^ by Jeremiah fVhite, Chaplain to 
Oliver Cromwell; with an Introductory Essay y by David Thom^ 
D.D. The Universalist. London. 1850. 
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i of tbe Metbwtiibi. Tbdr «tar7 ii iniarwoma 
r^« ife^ A HMO «baK«k«acUr«w«f bm«ao^ 

t B>> OVQ Bgf^ MM lO VOHB ^^O HtlW fioiVltt 

Wokjr, mlar af ^vortb, li A* tagbntog of Ui« 
Ute Mmt «f Urn* mm ; &niieU born in 
1(9S; John, tn 1703; ud Cbviu^ is 1704. To Jobti, the 
MOO, mmmmd by Cbmhrn, Am juiMH^tM, tbe MethiMltfi 
I owe their aktvaee; fliBBd look ao jmrt in the move- 
MMfit, of which, iDdeed, be ftnmgljr AttppcOfe^L The three 
wvr«broD^t up»t thoUammty of Oi&td, asil r&ceti^ed orders 
in th« Chfticb of En^lood. 

Tboir btbcr* tbfl rectoi^ fjf Kpwortb, wa# th^ mid uid gnmrlson 
of «J«rsjiD«D of Dotft. Thob- mother mm the (IfuigbteT of Dr. 
Annrril<ty, un ijfCtrd minuter. The rector's family, too, ha^i 
\)een infected with diasent, for both his father and his &ther's 
father ha^l retired from the Church under the £Ettal Act of Non- 
. conformity of 1662, and taken up their lot amongst the Noncon- 
formists. The rector of Epworth appears to haye run into the 
other extreme. He was a high churchman, a man of great 
erudition, a leader in the polemics of the day, and an author of 
some renown. He published, in 1736, a folio volume, in Latin, 
of " Dissertations on the Book of Job" The dissertations are 
fifty-three in number, and they seem to have been meant to 
exhaust the subject Everything connected with the patriarch, 
the times in which he lived, his language and country, the struc- 
ture of the book which bears his name, its meaning and inspira- 
tion, the behaviour of his friends, and the tempers of his wife, 
are learnedly discussed. When his son John was one-and-twenty 
he wrote to him at college, desiring him '' to render his assistance 
in an edition of the Holy Bible, in octavo, in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Septuagint, and the Vulgate," which, he says, " I have 
sometime since designed, and have made some progress in." Yet 
his sons, studious and learned as they were, grew up in ignorance 
both of the literature of the Nonconformists and of their his- 
tory. John had been some years in orders, when, at the house 
of a friend, he met with " Calamy's Lives of the Ejected Minis- 
ters ;" and for the first time, read in it the story of the zeal, and 
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the miflkriiigB, of his own grandfather. The rector of Epworth 
spent much of his time in London, an<l was an active member of 
convocation at a period when convocation was important His 
wife perceived with sorrow that the parish suffered in his absence, 
assembled his parishioners in her kitchen on Sunday evenings, 
and read a sermon and prayers with them. The rector wrote 
home in alarm to stay her proceedings ; she defended her con- 
duct in a letter, genUe, argumentative, and firm : " And where 
is the harm of this ? K I and my children went a \nsiting on 
Sunday night, or if we admitted of impertinent visits, as too 
many do who think themselves good Christians, perhaps it would 
be thought no scandalous practice, though, in truth, it would be 
so ; therefore, why any should reflect upon you, let your station 
be what it will, because your wife endeavours to draw people to 
church, and to restrain them, by reading and other persuasions, 
from their profanation of God's most holy day, I cannot con- 
ceive. But if any should be so mad as to do so, I wish you would 
not regard it. And yet," she adds, with great modesty, " there 
is one thing about which I am much dissatisfied ; that is, their 
being present at family prayers. I do not speak of any concern 
I am under barely because so many are present, for those who 
have the honour of speaking to the great and holy God need not 
be ashamed to speak before the whole world, but because of my 
sex. I doubt if it be proper for me to present the prayers of 
the people to God. Last Sunday I would feign have dismissed 
them before prayers, but they begged so earnestly to stay I could 
not deny thent We had above two hundred, and yet many 
went away for want of room." But the rector was afraid of the 
charge of holding a conventicle, and, greatly to his wife's sorrow, 
her domestic ministrations closed, with a solemn protest on her 
part that she was free from the blood of her husband's flock. 

From such a home the young Wesleys removed to the univer- 
sity, John having been first sent to the Charter-house, and Charles 
to Westminster. The seriousness of their deportment was ob- 
served, and their success perhaps excited some jealousy amongst, 
their rivala In 1726 John was elected fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege ; in the same year Charles was elected from Westminster to 
a studentship at Christchurch, and both distinguished themselves 
as men of no ordinary promise. In 1729 they began to spend a 
few evenings in the week together, with two friends, in reading 
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thd Greek Testament aud n^ligioua converBation ; thmr &umbere 
were increaatMl from time to time hy tho addition of several 
under-^raduate^^ their pupiU^ and hy two names afterwards well 
known in the retigious history of England, Ilervey and George 
Whitfield* They now began to viflit the prisoners in the (^tle, 
and to attend the weekly fi&cramentfi In the college chapel. 
They read the works of Bull, Taylor, and Thomaa k Kerapis^ 
ood endeavoured, aa they afterwardfl thought, m much igno- 
rance, to exhibit a pattern of the Chnstian life in their o-wn 
behaviour They proceeded with humility and caution^ oonsdt- 
ii^ their father at every step, and obtaining the further sanction 
of the bishop of Oxfonl, Yet their Cfinduct, in an irreligious 
age, was rcg;uvle<l by the whole university at first with sufipicion 
aod then with angcn A storm of ridicule bi\>ke over them ; 
they wore called the Holy Clubi '* I hear/' ^Titee their father at 
Epworth, **my mn John lias the honour of being styled the 
' Fiither of the Holy Cflnb*' If it be so, I am sure I must be the 
grandfather of it, and I need not say that I had rather any of 
my sons should be so dignified and distinguished than to have 
the title of his Holiness." But they soon obtained a name by 
which they are far better known. Its meaning has been much 
disputed. John Wesley's own account of it, many years after- 
wards, is this : — " The regularity of our behaviour gave occasion 
to a young gentleman of the college to say, ' I think we have got 
a new set of Methodists,' alluding to a set of physicians, v^ho 
began to flourish at Rome about the time of Nero, and continued 
for several ages. The name was new and quaint ; it clave to them 
immediately ; and from that time, both those four young gentle- 
men, and all that had any religious connexion with them, v^ero 
distinguished by the name of Methodists." This passage occurs 
in a sermon preached on laying the foundation of the new chapel 
near the City-road, London, in 1777, in which there is the fol- 
lowing sentence : — " But you will naturally ask what is Me- 
thodism ? What does the new word mean ? Is it not a new 
religion ? This is a very common, nay, almost universal suppo- 
sition, but nothing can be more remote from the truth. It is a 
mistake all over ; Methodism, so called, is the old religion,, the 
religion of the Bible, the religion of the j^rimiiive Ohurch, and 
the religion of the Church of England^ And these three points 
he proceeds to prove at large. 
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Jolin Wedey remained at Oxford, with few intervals, till his 
father's death in 1735. His course in the university exposed 
him to constant insults from the young and thoughtless, and to 
a more determined opposition from the seniors. The living of 
Epworth was in the gift of the Chancellor, and he was urged by 
his friends to make application for it. His father, while living, 
added his importunities ; but he was inexorable, believing, as he 
said, that he could do more good at Oxford. But a wider field 
opened, and tempted him abroad. Governor Oglethorpe had 
just founded Savannah, and concluded a treaty with the Creek 
Indians (the race has disappeared from the earth, it was then 
computed at 25,000 souls), for whose conversion he professed to 
feel great anxiety. At his request the two brothers undertook 
the mission to the Indians, and sailed in October, 1735, for the 
new province of Georgia. Their mission was unfniitful ; they 
were not allowed to leave the colony and preach among the 
Indians, and their success as colonial chaplains was not grt^at 
They abandoned the mission, and returned home in 1738. From 
this period the history of the Methodists begins. 

The Wesleys had hitherto held the opinions of the extreme 
high churchmen of that day, both in discipline and doctrine ; they 
were now about to renounce them. In Georgia they had formed 
an intimate acquaintance with David Nitschman, a Moravian 
bishop, and other members of that community : the purity of 
whose lives, their constant cheerfulness in hardship and danger, 
and the simplicity of their faith, first attracted the admiration of 
John Wesley. The most prominent article of their creed was 
''justification by faith only ; a faith which was the gift of God, 
and which wrought by love, producing all good works, through 
the Spirit, as its consequences." The Wesleys, according to 
their own statements, had lived hitherto in bondage under the 
law, seeking justification partly through the merit of good 
works, and especially through alms and sacramentsL ''But 
still," John says, " I was ' under the law,' not ' under grace ' (the 
state most who are called Christians are content to live and die 
in), for I was only striving with, not freed from, sin. Neither 
had I the witness of the Spirit with my spirit, and indeed could 
not ; for I sought it not by faith, but, as it were, by the works 
of the law.'*— Jbumai, vol. i. page 101. 

He was now convinced, from a careful study of the Scriptures, 
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that his faitli Iiwl been too much Escpamtecl from an evangielical 
?iew of tho proiniaeis of a free justification, or pardon of gin, 
tbrotigh the atoncQient aad mediation of Christ alone, which waa 
the reason ythy he hful been hdtl in continued Irondage and 
fear* The reading of Luthor on the Galatians Djufinued him in 
this view, as well as a more careful study of the articles and 
honiiliea The definition of faith, as given by Cranrner in the 
latti^f, namely, ** a »ure trust and confidence which a man liath 
ID God, that through the merits of Chiiat bis eins are forgiven, 
and he reconciled to the favour of OofI/' was much upon his 
mind ; and in a dhort time both he and hia brother Charlee, 
inverting their former teaching, begun everywhere Ui proclaim 
that salvation wa?) to be sought and obtained, '* not by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Christ/' 

B<?for« we quit the doctrinal views of the Weskya, two points 
Bho>ilrT },i^ notify -1 \n M^hich the peculiarities of the Methodista 
consist, both of which were learned from the Moravians in the 
first instance, and both of which ever afterwards continued to 
influence their own ministry, and to mould the opinions of their 
followers. 

1. The firRt of these is the instantaneousness of conversion. 
The sense in which this was held will be best explained by a 
short extract from the diary of the elder brother. "In the 
evening I went," says John Wesley, in his journal, ** very un- 
willingly to a society in Aldersgate-street, where one was reading 
Luther's preface to the Epistle to the fioman& About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the change which Qod 
works in the heart through fgdth in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for 
salvation ; and an assurance was given me that he had taken 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and 
death." The experience of his brother Charles was very 
similar; and here we quote a passage from Moore's "Life of 
Wesley." '* Mr. C. Wesley's knowledge of himself, and con- 
scious want of peace with God on a foundation that cannot be 
shaken, furnished him with a key which opened the true mean- 
ing of the Scripturea He saw the Grospel contained ample 
provision for all his wants, and that its operation on the mmd 
is also admirably adapted to the human faculties He now lost 
the pride of literature, and sought the kingdom of heaven as a 
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little child ; he counted all things as dung and dross in com- 
parison of it ; and all his thoughts, his desires, his hopes, and his 
fears, had some relation to it. He was now brought to the 
birth. On Whitsunday, May 21st, he waked in hope and ex- 
pectation of soon "attaining the object of his wishes — the know- 
ledge of God reconciled in Christ Jesus. At nine o'clock his 
broths and some friends came to him, and sung a hymn suited 
to the day. When they left him he betook himself to prayer. 
Soon afterwards a person came and said, in a very solemn 
manner, ' Believe in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, and thou 
shait be healed of all thine infirmities.' The words went 
through his heart, and animated him with confidence. He 
looked into the Scripture, and read, ' Now, Lord, what is my 
hope ? Truly my hope is even in thee/ He then cast his eyes 
on these words, * He hath put a new song into my mouth, even 
a thanksgiving unto our God ; many shall see it and fear, and 
put their trust in the Lord.' Afterwards he opened upon 
Isaiah xL 1, 'Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her 
warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned : for she 
hath received of the Lord's hand double for all her sins.' In 
reading these passages of Scripture he was enabled to view 
Christ as 'Set forth to be a propitiation for his sins, through 
fftith in his blood,' and received, to his unspeakable comfort, 
that peace and rest in God, which he had so earnestly sought" 

"I cannot but believe," says John Wesley, in a sermon 
written late in life, "that sanctification is commonly, if not 
always, an instantaneous work." On this point modem Wes- 
leyans entertain, and allow, a certain latitude. They admit that 
the work is itself progressive ; they maintidn that its beginnings 
are sometimes, though not always, instantaneous and perceptible 

2. The second peculiarity of Methodist doctrine was Christian 
perfection, or deliverance from all sin. In his earlier days 
Wesley spoke of the perfection which a Christian may attain, in 
a strain the correctness of which he afterwards saw reason to 
question. We quote again from one of his latest sermons. 
''^ First believe that God has promised to save you from all sin, 
and to fill you with all holiness. Secondly, believe that he is 
able thus 'to save to the uttermost all that come imto God 
through him.' Thirdly, believe that he is willing, as well as able, 
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to Aavc you U> tho uttermost ; to purify yon from all mn, ami ia 
fill up (\11 your heart with love. Belicvo, fourtlily, that he is not 
only able, hut williug to do it now. Not wlicn you come to di«, 
not at Any <U:<taut time, not to-morrow, but to-day, lie will 
then enablo you to believe it is done, acconling to hia word ; and 
then 'patience shall have its perfect work* that ye tnay be 
perfect and entire^ wanting nothing/ Ye shall then be perfect. 
The AiM>»tle Beems to mean by this expression rtXttoi, yo shall bo 
wholly delivered from every cnl work, from every evil word, 
&om every «nfu! tliought ; yea, from every evil de«ira^ po^on 
temper^ from all inbred corruption, from all remains of the 
camal mind, from the body of sin ; and ye shall be renewed in 
the spirit of yoor mind, in every right temper, after the image of 
hira that crcji*od you in righteousness and true holiness. Ye 
shall bo entire, oXoaXw^oj, the fl&me word which the Apostle uses 
to the Christians in Thessalouica. This seems to refer not so 
much to the kind as to the degree of holiness ; as if he had said' 
ye shall enjoy as high a degree of holiness as is consistent with 
your present state of pilgrimage." — Sermon Lxxxm. Wesley's 
sermons form the standard of appeal on matters of doctrine in 
the Wesleyan Society. 

With these altered views the Wesleys entered on their work. 
John had been a popular preacher in London, but he now found 
hinLself shut out, in succession, from almost every pulpit In 
1738, his friend Whitfield, who had also been in Oeorgia^ upon a 
mission had just returned home. A small society of earnest 
religious persons had been already formed in Fetter Lane, the 
seed from which the Methodist societies were afterwards to risa 
Of this the Wesleys were members. At first they were associated 
with the Moravians, but as the latter fell into mystic notions, 
Wesley withdrew, and the two societies parted. " The first rise 
of Methodism," says Wesley, " was in November 1729, when four 
of us met together at Oxford ; the second was at Savannah in 
April 1736 ; the third at London on this day. May Ist, 1738.** 
Their rules contain the germ of future Methodism. Whitfield 
had already begun his out-door ministry amongst the colliers at 
Kingswood, near Bristol ; and Wesley was not slow to follow his 
example, first in Bristol, then in London, and soon afterwards in 
many other parts of the kingdom. The impression they produced 
was marvellous. The crowds who thronged around them heard 
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for the first time of tlie realities of the world unseen ; or at least 
80 heard as to be impressed. They were joined in the work by 
Howel Hairis, a minister in Wales, " a man," writes Charles 
Wealey, "after my own heart" The congregations were im- 
mense. In the years 1739, 1740, and 1741 , when the experi- 
ment was new, we meet continually, in Wesley's journal, with 
such entries as these : '' Sunday, April 15 (at Bristol), explained 
at seven in the morning, to five or six thousand persons, the story 
of the Pharisee and the Publican. About three thousand were 
present at Hannam Mount. Between five and six we went to 
Rose Green. It rained hard at Bristol, but not a drop fell upon 
us, while I declared to about five thousand, ' Christ our wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemptioa* I concluded the 
day by showing the society at Baldwin Street that ^ His blood 
deanseth us from all sin.' " These were the labours of a single 
day. We might fill pages with similar quotations. In London, 
the fiftvourite preaching grounds were Moorfields and Eennington 
Conmion. The hearers in general amounted to fix)m five to ten, 
and even fifteen, thousand. In these labours Charles Wesley took 
bis fiill shara 

The moral sublimity of these scenes beggars description. Some- 
times, it is true, the people were indifferent. Wesley records 
that he went, in company vrith Whitfield, to Blackheath, where 
twelve or fourteen thousand people were assembled. "I was 
greatly moved with compassion for the rich who were there, to 
whom I made a particular applicatioa Some of them seemed to 
attend, while others drove away their coaches from so uncouth a 
preach^." He fr^uently began to speak amidst a shower of 
stones or more offensive missiles ; but the composure of his man- 
ner, and the music of his voice, charmed the few who listened, 
till their deep attention by degrees infected the rest The mob, 
as he stepped out of his coach on one occasion, gathered round 
him, and closed him in : it was the opportunity he had long been 
looking for in that neighbourhood ; and he immediately " began 
to speak to those next to him of righteousness and judgment to 
come. At first not many heard, the noise around us being ex- 
ceeding great But the silence spread further and further, till I 
had a quiet and attentive congregation ; and when I left them 
they all showed much love, and dismissed me with many bless- 
ings." This was generally the case. " Many more," he relates. 
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nhiT another «ennoTi, " who came in amaTig>jt us IjVc lionSp in ?i 
nhfyTt ispnoe became aa Umha, the tears triclding ttp^ice down their 
diL'iekswho at first mo«t loudly rantradicted and blaFphcmed. "I 
wonder,** he a^Ms, in a style of remark not a little characterise, 
" the devil has not wisdom enough to discern that he is (Jeetroymg 
his own kingilorn T^ His courage and address frequently won the 
admiration af the most depraved, and those who came to naob the 
preachtT flung off their eoaU to fijj;ht io his defence, Betuniliig 
borne one Sunday night, after pn^aching on Kennitigion Common^ 
he foun<l ai; innumerable tttoh round the door: the pcene which 
followed lift thiu dfificribea : " They opened all their tliroata the 
niomrnt theyettwrn**. id<?siR»d my friends to go into tlie house; 
and tht^n, walking into the midst of the people, proclaiiueil *the 
name nf tlio Lord, gracious and merciful, mid repenting him of 
the evil/ They stood staring at one another. I told them tliey 
could not flee from the face of tliis grtNit God^ and thvrefort^ bo* 
sought them that we might all join together in crying to Him for 
mercy. To this they readily agreed. I then commended them 
to his grace, and went undisturbed to the little company within." 
In A few minutes a brawling crowd was brought upon its knees 
in solemn worship ! 

But in the country the Methodists had. as he expresses it, 
"hot service; the war against them being everywhere carried 
on with far more vigour than that against the Spaniard&" At 
Devizes " the whole army of Satan " assaulted the house in which 
Charles Wesley was preaching. The mayor, for their encourage- 
ment, went out of the place, while the ciu*ate and two gentlemen, 
dissenters, having wrought them up to a proper pitch, the whole 
town became a scene of riot, and their lives were in the utmost 
danger. Charles Wesley expecting instant death " remembered 
the Roman senators sitting in the forum, when the Gauls broke 
in upon them, but thought it a fitter posture for Christians to be 
taken on their knees." The ruffians, unable to enter by the door, 
were already untiling the roo£ The rest we tell in his own 
words : '* I said, * This is the crisis.' In that moment Jesus rebuked 
the winds and the sea, and there was a great calnL We heard 
not a breath without, and wondered what had become of them. 
The silence lasted for three quarters of an hour, before any one 
came near us, and we continued in mutual exhortation and 
prayer, looking for deliverance." At length the constable was 
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sent to offer terms of capitulation ; which were, that they should 
be safely escorted out of the town, if they would promise never 
to preach there again. Charles Wesley had all the courage, if 
not all the energy, of his elder brother. " My answer was, ' I 
shall promise no such thing ; setting aside my o£Bce, I will not 
give up my birthright as an Englishman, of visiting what place I 
please in his majesty's dominions.' " Of such visitors the magis- 
trates were glad to be rid upon any terms. " We rode a slow 
pace up the streets, the whole multitude pouring along on both 
sides, and attending us with loud acclamations. Such fierceness 
and diabolical malice I have not before seen in human faces. 
They ran up to our horses as if they would swallow us, but did 
not know which was Wesley. We felt great peace and acqui- 
escence in the honour done us, while the whole town were spec- 
tators of our march." Similar outrages occurred in Cornwall, in 
Yorkshire, and at Wednesbury in Staffordshire, where the 
Methodists were given up for several days to the license of a 
furious mob. The * Whitehall Evening Post,' Saturday, February 
18th, 1744, informs its readers that, "from a private letter from 
Staffordshire, we have advice of an insurrection of the people 
called Methodists, who, upon some pretended insults from the 
Church party, assembled themselves in a riotous manner, and 
having committed several outrages, proceeded at last to bum the 
house of one of their adversaries." " A Christian country 1" ex- 
claims John Wesley, in his journal, " where his majesty's inno- 
cent and loyal subjects have been so treated for eight months, 
and are now, by their wanton persecutors, branded as rioters and 
incendiaries !" 

In the midst of such conflicts were the foundations of 
Methodism laid. Nor were these the greatest of the perils 
through which it had to pass. It was beset with dangers from 
the weakness and follies of some of its allies, and from the deter- 
mined opposition of resolute and deeply-earnest men, who led 
public opinion, or swayed the coimcils of that section of the nation 
(small indeed it must be confessed), who felt the importance 
of religion. First of all Wesley had found it necessary to with- 
draw from his Moravian friends. He had been charmed at the 
beginning by their simplicity and purity. He was now disgusted 
with their mysticism, their exclusiveness, and their recent ten- 
dency to Antinomianism. He, therefore, published a protest 




tigainat their conduct and priucipl<w, and retired with his society 
in 1740 to the Foundry in Moorfielde, iio and his IrieDdfl h&d 
never Ijoen members of the Moravian Church: they now with- 
drew from religious int^rcouiBe ; and he began his ministry at tli* 
Foundry with seventy-two odherenta A oior^ painful diflTereitce, 
to his own feelin^j was that whidi exit*teJ between aevcral 
members of th** Wesley family and himself. His elder brother 
Samuel^ now muster of the gTtimmar«.lio(»l at Tiverton^ was 
docply offendrd by his pre^hing and ccmduct In a letter 
written to their mother (who was now a widow) about this time, 
he lamenta, with great sorprise, 'Hhat she sliouJd coontenanoe 
this present delnsiou so far as to be ope of Jack's congregntion,** 
He objected especially against his doctrine of assurance^ and still 
more to those spiritual impressions^ those sudden bursts of agony 
w joy, which frequently occurred amongst the hoarets under the 
preaching of the eaily MethodUta " I ana faultily sorry/' he 
my^ *' such alloy should be found amongst such pifl*y/* Samuel 
objected, too, to the doctrine of justification by faith only, as set 
forth by his two brothers. Hall, a brother-in-law, opposed them 
with great bitterness ; and his elder sister sent a sneering mes- 
sage to John, ''since he had learned to cast out devils, to cast the 
devil of poverty out of her pocket" Their foes were those of 
their own household. 

We have had occasion to remark elsewhere that the bishops 
were, during the greater part of the last century, more enlight- 
ened than the clergy. Archbishop Potter gave the two brothers 
a long interview, heard their statements, commended their zeal, 
and cautioned them to adhere in their preaching to the great 
essentials of the Gospel : other matters, he said, must be left to 
time and the providence of God. For this wise advice John 
Wesley expressed much gratitude in his latest years. Bishop 
Gibson of London also treated them with 'candour, though he did 
not encourage their irregularities : he cautioned them both against 
enthusiasm ; and censured Charles, who had not yet thrown off 
his high-church education, for rebaptizing the infants of dis- 
senters. From the parochial clergy, with few exceptions, they 
met with determined opposition, or with scorn and rudeness. 
Other difficulties arose from the French prophets, who raised 
some disturbance and gained some proselytes in the society. But 
the most painful, or at least the most disastrous, of the many 
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conflicts which threatened for a time the existence of the infant 
cauae, was the rupture with Whitfield and the Calvinists. The 
quarrel was long and violent, and the spirit in which it was con- 
ducted was not very creditable to either party. This remark, 
however, applies with more force to the inferior combatants than 
the leaders in the firay. John Wesley always wrote and spoke 
severely, not to say harshly, on the subject of the Divine decrees. 
And there was a keenness in his style which was sure to sting 
the opponent it might not happen to convince. At the begin- 
ning of the controversy he published a sermon, in which, after 
charging the Calvinistic doctrines with folly, impiety, and blajs- 
phemy, he requests that he may be ansi^v'ered, not with railing 
accusations, but with argument and in the spirit of love. The 
request^ though reasonable, was not likely to be granted ; for the 
man who rails upon his adversary excites the evil passions which 
he professes to deprecata Nor was all the fault on one side- 
The evil tempers which it elicited on both were deplored at the 
time by all who were not heated with passion, and the contro- 
versy remains on record a wretched instance of human infirmity. 
For a time the world exulted in the suicidal conflict ; the reputa- 
tion of the leaders suffered, and with it for a while their influence 
almost disappeared. Whitfield notes with sorrow that his con- 
gr^ations on Eennington Common were shrivelled to a handful 
in consequence of these disputca But he had a loving heart, 
and a reverence for John Wesley which nothing could destroy. 
In his will he left memorials of his affection " to the two brothers, 
the Bev. Messrs. John and Charles Wesley, in token of my indis- 
soluble union with them in heart and Christian affection, not- 
withstanding our difference in judgment about some particular 
points of doctiina" John Wesley preached his funeral sermon, 
in which he spoke of him with the reverence and affection due to 
so illustrious a nama 

We may here offer a remark upon the theological system which 
the Wesleys had now adopted. It was evangelical Arminianism ; 
and this became henceforward, as it still continues to be, the 
accepted creed of the Methodist societiea The Wesleys fol- 
lowed Arminius on all the points on which he differed from 
Calvin. At the same time there were several particulars on 
which they themselves differed from Arminius, such as the in- 
stantaneousness of sanctification, and the perfection attainable 
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m thiH liffl; John Weftley, still anxious to con tin tie his union 
with Wbitfield, drew up the foUowiog articles of pPAce< We 
bftlieve that they represent hia settled views upon the subjects in 
dispute, as he hold them to the close of his life, aud handed 
tbttm dc^wn to his followers ; only that, with regard to the 
admiKNton contained in the la^t sentence^ as to the necessary final 
pentt'verunce of any of the elect, his friend ajid biographer, Mr, 
Moore, tftll» us that " ho afterwards doubted of this." ** Having 
for wHne time/* says ho^ ** a strong desiie to unite with Mr. Whit- 
field, UK far sl^ i>o88ible, to cut off needless dispute, 1 v-Tote down 
my eeiitimeiitii, as plaiB as I could, in the following terms; — 

'* There are three points in debate : L Unconditional election* 
S, Irresistible grace. 3* Final pcr«cvcmucG» 

•' With regaixl to tlie first, UBconditional election, I belie^^e 
that God, before the foundation of the world, did uncomlitionally 
elect certain persorM to do certain works, aa Paul to preach the 
Gospel 

*^ That he has unconditionally elected some nations to receive 
peculiar privileges, the Jewish nation in particular. 

^' That he has unconditionally elected some nations to hear the 
gospel, as England and Scotland now, and many others in past 
ages. 

" That he has unconditionally elected some persons to many 
peculiar advantages, both with regard to temporal and spiritual 
things. 

" And I do not deny (though I cannot prove it so), 

" That he has unconditionally elected some persons, thence 
eminently styled * the elect,' to eternal glory. 

" But I cannot believe, 

*' That all those who are not thus elected to glory must perish 
everlastingly; or, 

" That there is one soul on earth who has not, nor ever had, a 
possibility of escaping eternal damnation. 

" With regard to the second, irresistible grace, I believe that 
the grace which brings faith, and thereby salvation into the soul, 
is irresistible at that moment. 

" That most believers may remember some time when God did 
irresistibly convince them of sin. 

" That most believers do, at some other times, find God in-e- 
sistibly acting upon their souls. 
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** Tet I believe that the grace of God, both before and after 
those moments, may be, and hath been resisted ; and that in 
general it does not act irresistibly, but we may comply therewith, 
or may not. 

•* And I do not deny, 

** That in those eminently styled * the elect ' (if such there be), 
the grace of Qod is so far irresistible, that they cannot but believe, 
and be finally saved. 

** But I cannot believe, 

" That all those must be damned in whom it does not thus 
irresistibly work ; or, 

" That there is one soul on earth who has not, and never had, 
any other grace than such as does, in fact, increase his damnation, 
and was designed of God so to do. 

" With r^ard to the third, final perseverance, I believe that 
there is a state attainable in this life, from which a man cannot 
finally fall 

" That he has attidned this who is, according to St Paul's 
account, * a new creature ;' that is, who can say, ' Old things are 
passed away ; all things ' in me ' are become new.' 

" And I do not deny, 

" That all those eminently styled • the elect ' will infallibly 
persevere to the end." 

The two Wesleys had now formed societies in London, Bristol, 
Newcastle, and other places. For their guidance a few simple 
rules were drawn up, " There was only one condition previously 
required of those who desired admission into these societies — a 
desire to flee firom the wrath to come, to be saved from their 
sins." They were not therefore a Church, nor at this period 
were they meant to be so. They were merely an assembly of 
earnest-minded men, of various communions it might be, who 
met for mutual edification. But such a constitution could not 
last, and circumstances soon arose which cemented the original 
societies into one great connexum^ and have since led it to 
assume the powers and the distinctive title of a Church. 

These rules still remain in force, after the lapse of more than 
a century ; and the original character and design of Methodism 
cannot be more clearly or more briefly stated than in the terms 
in which they are expressed : — 

" 1. In the latter end of the year 1739 eight or ten persons 
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came to tne in London, who appeared to be deeply convtnci^ of 
ain, and mnicwllj ^oaniog for r^Qinption, Tlicy desii^l (nj* did 
two or thrcso more the next day) that 1 aLould spend Sf^me timi) 
witli them in prr^yer, and adviae them how to flee from the wruth 
to come, which they saw ^ntmnally hanging over their heada 
That wo mij^ht have more time for this great work, I appointed 
a day whi^n they might alt come togeihor, which^ Irom thencefoi^ 
ward, thpy did every week, vir, on Thursday in the evening. 
To these, and aa many more a& desired to join with tliem (for 
their nurabcT incratttd daily)^ I gave tho«e advicea from Itnie to 
time which I judged moat needful for them, and we alwaya 
concluded our m(?etingsi witli prayer suitable to their several ne- 
cecities 

*'2. This waa the rise of the United Society, first in London, 
then tn other placea 8ucb a Society is no other than a compfiuy 
of men having the form, and seeking the power of godliness; 
united in order to pray together, to receive the word of axhorta* 
tion, and to watch over one another in love, that they may help 
each other to work out their salvation. 

•* 3. That it may the more easily be discerned whether they 
are indeed working out their own salvation, each society is di- 
vided into smaller companies, called classes, according to their 
respective places of abode. There are about twelve persons in 
every class, one of whom is styled the leader. It is his business, 
''(1.) To see each person in bis class once a week, at 
least, in order 

" To inquire how their souls prosper ; 
" To advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may 
require; 

*' To receive what they are willing to give towards the 
support of the Gospel. 

" (2.) To meet the ministers and the stewards of the 
Society once a week, in order 

*' To inform the minister of any that are sick, or of any 
that walk disorderly, and will not be reproved ; 

" To pay to the stewards what they have received of their 
several classes in the week preceding ; and 

'*To show their account of what each person has con- 
tributed. 
" 4. There is one only condition previously required of those 
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who dedre admission into those Societies ; viz., ' a desire to flee 
from the wrath to come, and be saved from their sins.' But 
wherever this is really fixed in the soul it will be shown by its 
fruits ; it is, therefore, expected of all who continue therein, that 
they should continue to evidence their desire of salvation, 

" First ; by doing no harm^ by avoiding evil in every kind, 
especially such as is generally practised ; such as 
*^ The taking the name of God in vain ; 
" The profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing 
ordinary work thereon, or by buying and selling ; 

'' Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, or 
drinking them, unless in cases of extreme necessity ; 

^* Fighting, quarrelling, brawling ; brother going to law 
with brother ; returning evil for evil, or railing for railing ; 
the using many words in buying or selling ; 
" The buying or selling uncustomed goods ; 
''The giving or taking things on usury, viz., unlawful 
interest; 

'' Uncharitable or unprofitable conversation, particularly 
speaking evil of magistrates or of ministers ; 

'' Doing to others as we would not they should do unto us ; 
" Doing what we know is not for the glory of (Jod ; as, 
'' The putting on of gold and costly apparel ; 
'' The taking such diversions as cannot be used in the 
name of the Lord Jesus ; 

'' The singing those songs, or reading those books, which 
do not tend to the knowledge or love of God ; 
" Softness and needless self-indulgence ; 
" Laying up treasure upon earth ; 

'' Borrowing without a probability of paying, or taking up 
goods without a probability of paying for them. 
'' 5. It is expected of all who continue in these Societies that 
they should continue to evidence their desire of salvation, 

" Secondly ; by doing good, by being in every kind merciful 
after their power, as they have opportunity ; doing good of 
every possible sort, and, as far as is possible, to all men ; 

"To their bodies, of the ability that God giveth ; by 
giving food to the hungry, by clothing the naked, by helping 
or visiting them that are sick, or in prison ; 

" To their souls, by instructing, reproving, or exhorting 
VOL. IL 2 c 
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uX\ w« hnvti any mberrunrsc wUh, tnunplmg nmlrr foot that 
entliu«iiuclic iloctxinc of <1i^1m, tlmt ' virc tan not to do good 
unless our lieartA bo fn^ to it ;* 

** By doing got>d ©specially to th«m that ftre of the house- 
hold of faith, or groaning w U> be ; employing thum prp* 
fembly to othora, buying of ono aDutbiT^ hclpbg each other 
in busitietKH ; and so m\VQh thu moTK, heokrae tb« world will 
lovG iU own, and thera only ; 

'• By all pofiaible diligence and frugality, that tlie gospel bo 
not blamt^d ; 

" By mnning vriUi patience the race that is s^t before 

tbrm, d<*nying themselvea, and taking up their cross daily ; 

mibmitttng to bear the roprwwh of Christt ; to Ik: as the filth 

and oftficouriDg of the world ; nnd looking that tnen sbould 

say all manner of evil of them fkWly for the Loid'a aake> 

'* 6. It 13 expected of all who dr^ru to continue in thfioe Socie 

ties that they should continue to evidence tlieir dcstro of odmtioti, 

" Thirdly ; by aiieiidiiig upon aU the onihiaihces of Ood ; 

Buch are 

" The public worship of Ood ; 

" The ministry of the Word, either read or expounded ; 
" The Supper of the Lord ; 
« Family and private prayer ; 
" Searching the Scriptures ; and 
** Fasting or abstinence. 
'' 7. These are the general rules of our Societies : all which we 
are taught of God to observe, even in His written Word, the only 
rule, and the sufficient rule, both of our fiedth and practice. And 
all these we know his Spirit writes on every truly-awakened heart. 
If there be any among us who observe them not, who habitually 
break any of them, let it be made known unto them that watch 
over that soul, as they that must give an account. We will ad- 
monish him of the error of his ways, we will bear with him for 
a season ; but then, if he repent not, he hath no more place 
among us. We have delivered our own souls. 

(Signed) " John Wesley. 

" May let, 1743." " Charles Wesley. 

The peculiarities of the Wesleyan polity now developed them- 
selves. Lay preachers appeared. Mai^eld, a zealous young 
man, of natural eloquence, was instructed by the elder Wesley to 
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meet the society in London during his own absence, to pray with 
them, and to give them such advice as might be needful. But 
he soon b^an to preach, and the people crowded to hear him. 
Wesley returned home displeased, quite resolved to rebuke 
the offender and to put a stop to his irregularities. He was pre- 
vented by the remonstrances of his mother, and he submitted 
with reluctance. Maxfield was soon followed in the field by 
John Nelson, a Yorkshire stonemason, who had come to London 
seeking emplo^^ment — a man whose rude energies, whose 
strength of understanding, unassisted by human learning, whose 
athletic frame, and voice of thunder, shook many stout hearts 
whom Wesley's gentler notes had assailed in vain. A number 
of lay preachers, under the name of assistants and helpers, were 
now engaged in the work in various parts of the kingdom. By 
this time several clergymen had also united in tiie work. The 
number in the society was very considerable. There was in con- 
sequence a general desire for more visible union, and an urgent 
necessity for some general plan or system. The Wesleys invited 
the principal leaders in the great movement to assemble in 
London; and in June, 1744, the first Conference was held. 
Thus originated a body which has since exercised at least as 
great an influence on Christianity as any clerical synod since the 
general councils of the early Church. The business of this first 
Conference was comparatively simple and easily despatched. 
The different parts of the kingdom into which Methodism had 
fought its way, wore now divided into circuUsy to which certain 
precLcherSj who were laymen, were appointed for a given time, and 
then removed to other circuits. The superintendence of the 
whole was in the two brothers, but more particularly in the 
elder. Charles, indeed, never cordially entered into the scheme 
of a lay ministry ; and as the preachers became more numerous 
and more important he grew still more dissatisfied. Wesleyan 
Methodism, as it afterwards existed, never had his cordial appro- 
bation. From this time, although he still continued to work 
affectionately with his brother in many points, John Wesley is to 
be regarded as the head and leader of the Methodists ; and as 
such we shall speak of him through the remainder of these pages. 
The Conference of 1744 proceeded not on a preconceived plan, 
but^ as they say in their minutes, " step by step, as circumstances 
suggested, and the way opened.** The keen sagacity of Wesley 
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evoa now foremw the dangtv of tbe ultimate aeporation of the 
Hocietie^ ffotn tho Church of England when he anJ bii* coaJjutorH 
should be rerao%^. The subjt*ot waft rliscuased and the risk 
boldly confronted The re<«tihittOD of the Conference waa, " We 
do^ and will do, all we con to prevent thoee coniiequences which 
are supposed to be likely to happen ailer our death ; but we 
cannot in good conscience ntsglect the present opportunity of 
(fa\ing souls while we live, for fear of consequences which tnay 
poftaibly^ or probably, happen after we SiV^ dead.'* To this prin- 
ciple John Wcsli^y adhered, and it is the key to bis public 
conduct ever aftiTr. Charles, after some years, less steadily 
observed it, if indeed be did not abandon it. The interests of 
Mothodism were dfiar to the elder brother ; the disdpline of the 
Church of Engbwdr especially as he advanced in yeaiK, wa^ 
equally dear to Chorlea 

A remarkable feature in the economy of Methodism is th© 
distribution of the societies into classes^ each goverDed by its 
leader^ They originated in the division of the society in London, 
at a vety early period, into small sections, each of which was 
visited weekly by some zealous person appointed to collect sub- 
scriptions towards the erection of a chapel or preaching-house. 
Wesley immediately perceived the vast influence whidi such a 
system gave to those who conducted it, no less than the una- 
nimity and compactness which it was likely to produce in the 
societies themselves. The class system was instituted. It was 
made a spiritual, and at the same time a confiding and con- 
fidential, meeting; it brought the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual, his spiritual conflicts, his religious progress or declension, 
under frequent review, or rather it placed it under a constant 
glare of light The work assigned to the class-leader, in the first 
instance, was to see all the members of his class once a-week ; 
to advise, reprove, or exhort, as occasion might require, and to 
receive what they were willing to give towards the relief of the 
poor. At first the leader visited each person at his own house. 
But as the societies increased, this was not always expedient or 
even practicable : it was agreed that those of each class should 
meet together once a-week. A class generally consisted of firom 
ten to twenty members ; and every member of the Wesleyan 
Society is supposed to be a member of one of these classes. 
An hour, or sometimes two, are spent in religious conversation, 
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the leader of the dnss investigating by direct interrogation the 
state of mind of each member, and concluding with prayer and 
praise. The leader makes from time to time a formal report of 
the state of his class, and of each member of it, to the preacher, 
his superior. The preacher, if necessary, carries it before a 
tribunal of his brethren ; who again, if occasion should require, 
lay it before the Conference. Nothing can be conceived more 
perfect in its way than the discipline of which the class meeting 
is the foundation. Every Wesleyan lives from day to day under 
the inspection of the whole body. For good or evil the power 
with which it invests the governing body is enormous ; it is such 
as no other Protestant Church possesses. On the other hand, 
wisely conducted, its utility is not to be overlooked. Wesley 
himself r^arded it with peculiar favour. ** It can scarce be 
conceived," he says, " what advantages have been reaped from 
this little prudential regulation. Many now happily experienced 
that Christian fellowship of which they had not so much as an 
idea before. They began to bear one another's burdens, and 
naturally to care for each other. As they had daily a more 
intimate acquaintance with, so they had a more endeared 
aflTection for, each other. And, speaking the truth in love, they 
grew up into Him in all things, who ia the head, even Christ." 
Worka, vol. viiL p. 254. 

Thirty years passed away and the Methodist societies steadily 
increased. They were still subject to constant insults, and some- 
times to real persecutions. But the work was vigorously taking 
root. In 1749, the chapels were vested in trustees ; the number 
of circuits had increased to twenty-two ; funds for the support 
of the preachers, and pensions for those worn out in the service, 
were established ; and the whole economy of Methodism was in 
operation. In 1765, the circuits in England had increased to 
twenty-fiva In Presbyterian Scotiand there were four ; in 
Wales, two ; and amidst the Roman Catholics in Ireland, eight 
And the total number of lay preachers, whose whole time was 
given up to the work, acting implicitly under Wesley's instruc- 
tions, had risen to ninety-two. He now made a last effort to 
induce the pious clei^ whom he knew, to join with him in pro- 
moting the influence of religion in the limd. This was to be 
done without any sacrifice of principle, '' each being still at 
liberty, as to outward order, to remain quite regular or quite 
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irregular, or T/uOf ngtiiar and partly irroguhr**' fiiA M be 
BtUl inUroded to ntftin hi^ lay preachers and bis own modoa of 
BOtKm* the projocl failed ; and from this time he steams, though 
etill with reluctance^ to hftve f^>rced himself to ooniemplate the 
probal)ility of n scoef^ou from tlie National Church- In 1777 
CbarU'8 Woslcy died ; and in th6 fiame year Fletcher, vicar of 
Madcloy ; ihfj two pillura ou whom the founder of Methodism 
had chiefly leaned. But the cauHe waa young and buoyant, and 
ih«ir lo«s did not stay iU growth, IVo greater calamities were, 
the growth of a wild fonaticinm in London^ in which Jdaxfield 
and George Bell rivalled the folly of the French prophet* ; and 
tho revival of the Calviimtic controversy, provoked by certain 
Minuter of a Conforence held in I770« in which, in iheir ^eal 
agtiiuHt antinomianism, the JiethodLsts ecotnod to ahake the 
foundation of justification by fiiith. Wesley explained the 
Minute«i, or rather amended thcm^ to the «atiidactioQ of hie 
opponents, the chief of whom wa« tho Honourable and Eeverend 
Walter Shirley, biother to Lady Htmtingdon, But the quarrel 
never healed ; and the greatest hindrance that Methodism has 
encountered arose out of this intestine feud 

The year 1784 is remarkable in the annals of Methodism. 
The Conference, its supreme ecclesiastical court, was formally 
constituted by a Deed of Declaration enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery. This important docimient is dated the 28th of 
February 1784. It is the great charter of Methodism. The 
genius of Wesley as an ecclesiastical legislator is resplendent in 
it To the constitution which it embodies and prescribes, the 
astonishing vigour, the concentration and therefore the success, 
of the Wesleyan system, is in a great measure due. On the other 
hand, to the Deed of Declaration are owing the convulsions which 
have shaken the Wesleyan body to its centre, and which still 
threaten its prosperity, if not its existence. 

The composition of the Conference is purely ministerial. It 
is defined to consist of preachers and expounders of Crod*s holy 
word, commonly called Methodist Preachers. They are in 
number one hundred, and were originally appointed by the sole 
authority of John Wesley. As vacancies occur they are em- 
powered to fill up their nimiber by election, which is conducted 
by ballot. Any preacher who has been one year or upwards 
'' in full couuoxion," is legally qualified to be elected, but the 
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choioe in general is taken from the senior members of the con- 
nexion. The legal Conference, therefore, always consists of one 
hundred members ; but, in poiut of fact, all ministers in full 
connexion may attend the Conference, join in the discussions, and 
even give their votes. In effect, there are two houses sitting in 
one chamber. To illustrate this, we may take the case of the 
election of the president and secretary. According to the deed, 
the Conference, that is the himdred, '' shall choose a president 
and secretary out of themselves ;" and this continued till the 
year 1814 ; since which period the privilege of voting in order to 
Booh nomination was conceded to all the preachers present who 
shall have travelled fourteen years and upwards, voting on this, 
as on all occasions, by ballot ; and the- candidates who may have 
the largest number of votes are to be considered duly nominated. 
The legal Conference of a hundred are then requested to elect 
the persons thus nominated by the general body. They may, 
however, negative their nomination ; if they do so, another nomi- 
nation inmiediately takes place; the result of which, in like 
manner, is submitted to the decision of the hundred, who are 
still the legal electors. Upon all other questions every preacher 
in full connexion, being first deputed by his respective district 
meeting, is now considered to possess an equal right with the 
hundred themselves 1^ vote upon every question that may come 
before them; but this is a pure concession on the part of the 
hundred. The Conference assembles yearly at one of the great 
towns in England in succession ; generally in London, Bristol, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, or Liverpool, where 
the societies are most numerous. The duration of the yearly 
sessions'of the Conference, as determined by the deed enrolled 
in Chancery, shall not be less than five days, nor more than 
three weeka Daring the intervals of its sessions, from year to 
year, the last president and secretary remain in office. And by 
a law in 1792 it was enacted that the same president should not 
be eligible for re-election till the term of eight years from the 
time of hia former election. This was done to prevent the 
assumption of a power which might be dangerous in the hands 
of one individual ; for during the vacation, as it may be termed, 
the authority of the president is in many cases absolute. From 
a " list of reserve," which, by order of the Conference, is left in 
his hands, he supplies any vacancies in the circuits which may be 
caused by the death of the preachers. He must sanction any 
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chftiif^e ofptmAmB wliich, by the (ieciaion of any inferior courtis 
tt amy be deemed neceaaary to make. He has a right, on the 
re()ue«t of a party conwrnefl, to visit any rircfuit^ to inquire into 
their affairs, with rospect to tbr state of religion and of 
McthodUm, and, in union with th^ dif^trict committee, to redr€Sfi 
any existing ^ovanco* He is always ex-officio chainnan of the 
difilnct in which )ie is stationed during th^ year of bis presidenq^, 
The presitlent is expected to exercise the authority vested in him 
by determining, in conjunction with the superintendents of the 
place, where the next Conference shall be held, and naming the 
preacheis who ehall ofBciate in the piincipal chapels during the 
Oouferenoe, During it^ seainons the president is invested Wp-ith 
the privilege and power of two members in all acts of the Con- 
ference ; and this continues during his presidency. 

In Uie legal Conference is vested the absolute right of appoint- 
ing ministers to all the chapels in the conuexion and removing 
them therefrom, the only Kmitation being that which is thus 
cxpreBsed:— *'Tlie Conference shall not, nor may, nominate or 
appoint any person to the use and enjoyment of, or to preach 
and expound God's holy word in, any of the chapels and pre- 
mises 80 given or conveyed, or which may be given or conveyed 
upon the trusts aforesaid, who is not either a member of the 
Conference, or admitted into connexion with the same, or upon 
trial as aforesaid ; nor appoint any person for more than three 
years successively to the use and enjoyment of any chiq)els and 
premises already given, or to be given or conveyed upon the 
trusts aforesaid, except ordained ministers of the Church of 
England." 

These are, no doubt, extraordinary powers ; the justification 
Kes in the necessity of the case. A great number of chapels 
had sprung up, which, with scarcely an exception, were vested 
in trustees, the trust invariably stating that the ministers should 
be appointed by Messrs. John and Charles Wesley, or by 
" the Conference of the people called Methodists," after their 
death. Some of these deeds made no reference to any post- 
humous appointment, and the chapels would then have reverted 
to the trustees ; nor was the Conference at present a body which 
the law could recognize. The chapels then, on Wesley's decease, 
would have belonged to the trustees, as patrons, and it was easy 
to foresee the consequence. Independency was inevitable, if not 
the dissolution of the trusts. The trustees, held together by no 
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oommon bond, would have aeted as isolated companies. Some of 
them had already withdrawn from the Society, others were little 
qualified to judge of the fitness of candidates for the pastoral 
charga They had no endowments to give, nor influence to raise 
contributions for the support of a minister. Several of the 
trustees had ahready expressed their intention of appointing 
whom they should think proper after Mr. Wesley's death. That 
men, not a few of whom had departed from the Society, and some 
had been expelled from it, should merely, from their legal autho- 
rity over the premises, appoint preachers to instruct the flock, 
was to Wesley a distressing prospect; and even where they 
continued n^embers of the Society, and attached to its inte- 
rests^ little could be expected, in a matter of such vital concern, 
firom a body of men, engaged in secular business and often ill- 
educated. On these grounds it was, as Wesley himself declared, 
that he transferred all his rights to the Conference. " Tou see 
then," he says, in a pamphlet he put forth on the subject, '' in 
all the pains I have taken about this absolutely necessary deed, I 
have been labouring not for myself (I have no interest therein), 
but for the whole body of Methodists, in order to fix them upon 
such a foundation as is likely to stand as long as the sun and 
moon endure ; that is, if they continue to walk by faith, and to 
show forth their faith by their works, otherwise I pray Qod to 
root out the memorial of them from the earth." 

Such are the secular powers committed to the Conference. Its 
spiritual authority is still more formidable. The eighth clause of 
the deed of 1784 runs thus : — " The Conference shall and may 
expel and put out from being a member thereof, or being in 
connexion tiierewith, or being upon trial, any person, member 
of the Conference, admitted into connexion, or upon trial, for 
any cause which to the Conference may seem fit or necessary ; 
and every member of the Conference so expelled and put out 
shall cease to be a member thereof, to all intents and purposes, 
as though he were natiu*ally dead." Equally unlimited are their 
powers of appointment and election. By the ninth clause, 
'* The Conference shall and may admit into connexion with them, 
or upon trial, any person or persons whom they shaQ approve, to 
be preachers and expounders of God's holy word, under the care 
and direction of the Conference." This clause invests the Con- 
ference with an absolute and unqualified right to expel from its 
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oommunioiij aod of course from the commumon uf tho Society, 
for acy catiae, which, in tho sorioua and delilHrate opiDioii of a 
mnjimty of ita membeni, mfty caU for euch a proceeding. The 
Ut*fet»den» of the Confcrcnoo al!irm that this \KmeT has never 
hetu exercised except for one or other of the following causes, 
hnmomJity of life^ unsound iiWBi of doctrine^ notorious deiiciency 
of Qiinirferial talonta, or fla^aiU violations of the establislied 
dt2)ctphne of thcr connexion ; and they add, that to every accused 
piuty, whatever may be the nature of the charges preferred 
aj^idnst him, their rules fiindfth all reasonable facilities for an 
impartial trial and an unprejudiced defence. It is enacted that 
no charge brought by one preaclier against another ehall be heard 
in the Conference unless previously examined in a district meet- 
ing, and that all charges »ball be previou&ly made known to the 
p<.TWDti {locusod, vorljolly or in writing. An appeal to any civil 
jurisdiction by any member who may think himself aggrieved 
by the diittrict meeting, or other inferior courts, is a violation o* 
the eetabUHbed rules of the Society, as well as of the law of the 
New Testament, and he who takes such a step forfeits his right 
of appeal to the Conference. 

These rights are vigorously enforced. Every Wesleyan mi- 
nister is under subjection to the Conference as the supreme 
tribunal The minutes of the Conference are the laws of the 
connexion, and every preacher consents to them. '* Act in all 
things/' such are the instructions they contain, " not according 
to your own will, but as a son in the gospel. As such it is your 
part to employ your time in the manner we direct ; partly in 
pt-eaching and visiting from house to house, partly in reading, 
meditation, and prayer. Above all, if you labour with us in our 
Lord's vineyard, it is needful you do that part of the work which 
we advise, at those times and places which we judge most for his 
glory.*'— {Large Minutes, p. 18). The authority of the Confer- 
ence extends alike to every preacher in the connexion. No 
name however honoured, no length of services, no oflSce, can 
exempt from its control and jurisdiction. Its stated annual exa^ 
minations respecting ministerial qualifications, character, and 
fidelity, extend alike to all, and every one is equally under its 
authority. 

The constitution of the Wesleyan Conference has been much 
discussed beyond the limits of the Wesleyan body of late years, 
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and the extiayagant eulogies of its admirers have been drowned 
in public censure. The subject will present itself to our notice 
again upon a later page. We may here observe that one diffi- 
culty still surrounds the inquiry, though volumes have been 
written upon it. Was the Conference designed by Wesley for a 
society of Christian laymen, who should still continue to be 
manbers of the Church of England or of other Churches ? Or 
was it intended as tlie constitution of a Church ? For, if the 
former, it may be conceded that the restraints were needful, and 
that the hardship was by no means great Expulsion from a 
Society is a very different thing from expulsion from a Christian 
Church. The rules by which a body of Christian men, members 
of another Church, may choose to bind themselves in some 
common enterprise, may be few or many ; they may be just or 
arbitrary; but while the parties consent to them they may 
still be useful, nay, sufficient for the purpose, though con- 
fessedly imperfect or capricious ; but Church fellowship is a 
sacred matter: a body which exercises the right of excommu- 
nication must act on principles which are both scriptural and 
clearly defined; it must exhibit its credentials, showing that 
the head of the Church has himself empowered it to use the 
machinery it employs. 

Wesley did not profess to establish a Church, but merely, to 
use his own £Btvourite words, a Society or a Connexion. He 
refused to his preachers the title of reverend. He refused to 
permit them, except in special cases, to administer the Lord's 
Supper. He charged them, from time to time, with the utmost 
solemnity, never to forsake the Church of England : and he 
seized frequent occasions to express, in the most forcible terms, 
his own affection for it, and these were his sentiments to the last 
Writing, in 1781, to Sir Harry Trelawney, he says, " You have 
need to be thankfrd on another account likewise ; that is, your 
prejudices against the Church of England are removing. Having 
hud an opportunity of seeing several of the Churches abroad, 
and having deeply considered the several sorts of dissenters at 
home, I am fully convinced that our own Church, with all her 
blemishes, is nearer the scriptural plan than any other in Europe." 
— {Moore 8 LifCy ii. 282.) Did he then anticipate and provide 
for the secession of his followers? were his laws intended to 
supersede the discipline of the Church, or were they meant only 
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to t>e auxiliary to it? If w^ judge by his prof^Bions we mu^t 
ftrrivtt at the latter conclusion ; a&d yet, if we caJmly weigh his 
ootiduct^ waahall perccivo that his mind waverrd, and that his 
ni<?aaurea varied as bi8 kceti eagaoity and foresight^ or his tnuti- 
tidiial reverenoo for the Cliurch^ prevailed* But» on the whole^ 
it appears moat probahlc that the Conference was framed lo meet 
an existing emei^ency rather than to provide a consutution for a 
future ChurdL 

The fir^t Conference, however, witnessed a proceeding wbicli 
ahows, beyond all queationf that on &ome points of Church go- 
vernment the mind of Wesley bad undergone a change. Several 
of hia preachers bad already, in 1770, entered on a miegiou in 
America- In 1773 they held their first little conference in Pbi- 
la^lelpbia, having about a thousand members in tbe difierent 
societies, and six or t»even preacliere. In 1777 there were forty 
preachers, and about seven thousand members in the societies^ 
besides many hundreds of negroea The preadierBy when the 
war broke out with England, generally espoused the cause of the 
mother-country, and were obliged to fly. Many of them, refus- 
ing the oaths of allegiance to the states in which they labom^, 
were fined or imprisoned. The societies in consequence were 
destitute of the sacraments ; they could neither obtain baptism 
for their children nor the Lord's Supper for themselves^ from 
Baptist, Independent, or Presbyterian ministers, but on condition 
of joining their Churches ; and almost all the clergy of the 
Church of England had left the country. The Methodists of 
America importuned their ministers to form them into a Church, 
that they might be, at least, no longer deprived of the Christian 
sacraments. Mr. Asbury, who was at the head of the mission, 
declining to do so, a majority of the preachers withdrewfrom him, 
and consequently from Mr. Wesley, and chose out of their own 
body three senior brethren to ordain others by the imposition of 
handa Asbury and his party refused to acknowledge their 
orders, which, in fact, were soon afterwards declared invalid by a 
vote of one of theur Conferences, and a reunion for a time took 
place. 

The United States being now independent, Asbury laid these 
difficulties before Mr. Wasley, by whom they were submitted to 
the Conference. And now he proceeded another step; he 
ordained two missionary presbyters, being assisted in the admi- 
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nistration of the rite by Dr. Coke and Mr. Creighton, clergymen 
of the Church of England ; and Dr. Coke himself he ordained 
saperintendent, or bishop, giving him letters of ordination under 
his own hand and seal, and at the same time a letter, which we 
sabjoin, and which he was instructed to print and circulate in 
America. 

" To Dr. Cdke^ Mr, Aabury, and our Brethren in North America. 

'' Bristol, Sept. 10, 1784. 
" By a very uncommon train of providences, many of the 
provinces of North America are totally disjoined from their 
mother country, and erected into independent states. The 
English Government has no authority over them, either civil or 
ecclesiastical, any more than over the states in Holland. A civil 
authority is exercised over them, pvrtly by the Congress, partly 
by the provincial assemblie& But no one either exercises or 
claims any ecclesiastical authority at all. In this peculiar situa- 
tion, some thousands of the inhabitants of these states desire my 
advice, and, in compliance with their desire, I have drawn up a 
little sketch. 

" Lord King's account of the primitive Church convinced me, 
many years ago, that bishops and presbyters are the same order, 
and consequently have the same right to ordain. For many 
years I have been importuned, from time to time, to exercise 
this right, by ordaining part of our travelling preachers. But I 
have still refused, not only for peace' sake, but because I was 
determined as little as possible to violate the established order of 
the national Church to which I belonged. 

" But the case is widely diCTerent between England and North 
America. Here there are bishops who have a legal jurisdiction. 
In America there are none, neither any parish minister& So 
that for some hundred miles together, there is none either to 
baptize or to administer the Lord's Supper. Here, therefore, 
my scruples are at an end, and I conceive myself at frill liberty ; 
as I violate no order, and invade no man's right, by appointing 
and sending labourers into the harvest 

"I have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis 
Asbury to be joint superintendents over our brethren in North 
America ; as also Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Yasey, to Act 
as elders among them, by baptizing and administering the 
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iMd't fttpfwn And I h&TC pn?|Mi«(l a Itturgj, htAie dtflhrij^ 
firam thftt cf the Cbtrdi of fi^ighod (I thiak the begt-conrtittitecl 
natioiml Church to the world), which I advbe all the traTelling 
ptoacheri to u*e on the Ixird'i d»^, Id all the cong:ivgations, 
mcUihg tbo litaay only on Wedaanlftye and Fridays and praying 
cxUjmjxixe on all other ilaj-K 1 $1^ tnUim the elders to adnii* 
niMUT th(* S(ii»]x.T of the I^rd on eveiy Lord's day. If any one 
vrill point cut u more rational and scriptural way of feeding and 
guiding tiiCMe |>oor sheep in the wildemesa, I will gladly embrace 
it At pr^tkont, I uinnot flee any better method than that 1 
liavo t^en. It has, indeed^ been proposed to desire the Engltsb 
bUhops to ordain pan of our preachers for America. But to 
thitt I ohjeot : — L 1 d«urtHt the hi»hop of London to ordain only 
ooe, but could not pretail. 3. li they conBent«d, we know the 
■lowneaa of their prooeeding^; but the matter admits of mj 
daily. 3. If they would ordam them now, ihey would lUcewi^ 
6]^>ect to go Tern thenx. And how grievously would this 
entangle us? 4 As our American brethren are now totally 
disentangled both from the State and from the English hierarchy, 
we dare not entangle them again either with the one or the 
other. They are now at full liberty simply to follow the Scrip- 
tures and the primitive Church. And we judge it best, that 
they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith God has so 
strangely made them free. 

"John Wesley." 

Thus an episcopal Methodist Church was founded in America, 
its orders derived fix)m John Wesley. The proceeding was 
warmly canvassed at the time, and amongst the Methodists 
themselves the wisdom, and even the propriety, of the measure 
was by no means universally allowed. If, said the dissatisfied 
party, episcopacy be a superior order, the bishop cannot be 
ordained by a presbyter, for then the less ordains the greater, 
and all order is inverted. If they be equal. Dr. Coke has the 
same right to ordain Mr. Wesley that Mr. Wesley has to ordain 
Dr. Coka The latter objection is thus answered by a zealous 
follower of Wesley : ** If this should be granted, what will it 
amonnt to ? As presbyters of the Church, they had, certainly, the 
^nie right to ordain ; and if Dr. Coke had been the father of 
t]»;a gieat work which is called Methodism, he would in that case 
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have liad a right to ordain Mr. Wesley to superintend any part 
of that work. But Dr. Coke was not the father of that work ; he 
was still a habe, a son in the Gospel, but remarkable for zeal and 
activity. His education, rank in life, and station in the esta- 
blished Church, pointed him out, however, as a proper person to 
be employed in that new and very delicate situation in which 
the Methodists were placed by the recent revolution in America 
The Doctor certainly needed all the authority and influence 
which Mr. Wesley could give him ; and if he chose to give it to 
him according to the forms of the Church of England, which he 
loved, and which is so tmly venerable, who has a right to find 
fiiult with him ?" — Moore's Life of Wesley. The true anomaly, 
as candidly stated by Mr. Watson, in his life of Wesley, was that 
a clergyman of the Church of England should ordain, in any 
form, without separating from that Church and formally dis- 
allowing its authority ; and yet, if its spiritual governors did not 
choose to censure and disown him, it would be hard, he thinks, 
to prove that he was under any moral obligation to withdraw 
from it. The bishops did not institute proceedings against him, 
and he did not feel that his own conduct was inconsistent with 
a certain allegiance to the Church. " I firmly believe," he says, 
some years before to his brother Charles, " that I am a scriptural 
ixiffatovof, as much as any man in England; for the unin- 
temipted succession I know to be a fable, which no man ever 
did or can prove. But this does in no wise interfere with my 
remaining in the Church of England ; from which I have no 
more desire to separate than I had fifty years ago.*' Charles 
adhered to the opinion that bishops were a higher order in the 
Church, and of divine appointment ; and hence he strongly dis- 
approved of all his brother's ordinations. Charles was then 
upon the borders of the grave, and the spirit in which the two 
brothers at length agreed to differ does honour to their prin* 
ciple& " I walk still," says John to Charles, ** by the same rule 
I have done for between forty and fifty years. I do nothing 
rashly. It is not likely I should. The heyday of my blood 
is over. If you will go hand in hand with me, do. But do 
not hinder me, if you will not help. Perhaps, if you had kept 
dose to me I might have done better. However, with or with- 
out help, I creep on. And as I have been hitherto, so I trust 
I shall always be, your affectionate friend and brother.'* To 
this, Charles responded: ''I thank you for your intention to 
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remaid my friend Ueirem my h<*arfc is as your heart. AVhom 
GikI bath joined let Dot man ptit asUDdon Wg have takeu 
^aoll other for better for worse, till death us do part \ no — but 
etamally uiuto. Therefore in the lovo that never faileth^ I am 
your affectionate friend and brother, Cbarlefi Wesley/* 

John W'^ealoy was highly diapk^ased when he found that Coke 
and Aabury asfiitmed the title of bishops. He liad enjoined the 
Doctor and Lifl associates, and m the most solemn mAnner, that 
it should not be tfiken ; he would have simply cidled them 
sn peri n tendon t^, AVhen ho found that they nvule use of the 
episcopal style and title, he was greatly hurt, and ^cbukt^d them 
pharply, "I study to be little," ho writes to Asbury ; "you 
study to be great* I creep ; you strut along. T found a school \ 
you a college ; nay, and call it after your own names (Cokesbuiy 
College, from the names of its founders^ Coke and Asbtiry). 
One instance of your greatness has given me great concern : how 
can yoUj how dare you, suffer yourself to be called bishop? I 
shudder, I start at the very thought ! Men may call me a knave 
or a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I am content ; but they shall 
never, by my consent, call me bishop. For my sake, for God's 
sake, for Christ's sake, put a full end to this ! Let the Presby- 
terians do what they please, but let the Methodists know their 
flailing better." But the American Episcopal Methodist Church 
asserted its independence and still retains its title. Its bishops 
are plain and simple in their manners, they claim no superiority 
of order, and are distinguished from their brethren only by their 
office as superintendents, which is regarded as an extension of 
that of elder or presbyter, but creates no other distinction. Dr. 
Coke returned to England, and though a bishop in America, he 
neither used the title nor made pretensions to the office at homa 
Some time after this, Wesley appointed several of the English 
preachers, by imposition of hands, to administer the sacraments 
to the societies in Scotland. But he steadily refused to give 
this liberty to his preachers in England ; and those who admi- 
nistered the sacraments in Scotland were not permitted to per- 
form the same office in England on their return. Though 
now satisfied of his power as a presbyter to ordain for such an 
administration, he refused, not merely, as he said, for the sake of 
peace, but because he was determined as little as possible to 
violate the established order of the national Church to which he 
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belonged. Between the preachers whom he ordained by impo- 
(ution of hands and those, the great majority, who were merely 
appointed to the ministry by the vote of Conference, he made no 
distinction. As the father and founder of the connexion, his 
power was absolute. A few of the preachers received ordination 
from a Greek bishop then in England ; but Wesley, though he 
admitted that the Greek was a true bishop, forbade them to 
administer. He suspended, or dismissed for misconduct, the 
ordained and unordained alike ; and at length he instructed one 
of the preachers to baptize and administer the Eucharist in 
particular circumstances, although he had no other ordination 
than bis being received into full connexion at the Conference 
like the rest ; and he allowed two others to assist him in admi- 
nistering the sacrament in Dublm, to the great ofifence of the 
Church people there. In short, he can be no longer regarded as 
a consistent churchman, and his defence of his own conduct is 
embarrassed with inconsistencies. The ablest of all his apologists, 
Mr. Watson, admits, " it must be conceded, that, however faithful 
he was in abiding by his leading principle of making mere 
adherence to what was called " regular,'* give place to the higher 
obligation of doing good, he was sometimes apt, in defending 
himself, to be too tenacious of appetuing perfectly consistent" 

Charles Wesley died at the age of seventy-nine, in 1788, and 
was borne to the grave, respected by good men of every name, 
by eight clergymen. His attachment to the Church of England 
was sincere and ardent ; he had a noble and generous disposition, 
great zeal, and with it great disinterestedness. His taste was 
exquisite, and some of his hymns are amongst the best that we 
possess. He was a satirist, and had he indulged his vein might 
have stood high amongst authors of that formidable class. His 
brother's lay-preachers with their occasional airs of consequence 
were sometimes the subject of his verse, and hence he was by 
no means a favourite with the elder Methodists, his contempora- 
ries. He was overshadowed through life by the reputation of his 
greater brother. Thus Charles Wesley is one of those superior 
men whose renown has always been less than his deserts. 

John Wesley himself soon followed his brother. He died on the 
2nd of March, 1791, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. His 
character has been often drawn by friends and foes. The record 
of his labours preserved in his own journals, in which too are 
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noted Jowu without r^Morvc \m opitiionj* upon men^ and booksy 
and padding oocurn>ncBfl, funiu&lit^ one menns of inTeetigation. 
AnoU^er It* HuppUed by liis known conduct and the actioD«i of his 
lift* ; a»<l a third by tho opinions of his contemporaries. Judging 
from all the^ source we aaaign at onoe to Wealey, besides 
fervent dnd ujXKHtoUc piety, tb« cliaractetisttcs of groat natural 
Lalentfi, an i^ntirgy idin^^t without a pamilel, pure diainto rotated - 
Mp^ except thut it was tinged with a love of power, and a 
capacity for government such an only the groatafict mind^ possess. 
Uifl meiiUd infimiitu<i^ uxe too obvioiui to escape notice. He was 
CrtduluUB as a child whenever fi*>nje favount*^ theory required 
the support or confimwition of ft We of wondt^r* That his ru!© 
WBa arbitrary perbapn dctmcts notlung from his merit ; it was 
the diw^ipliiie which hiii sodolio* i-equired ; it was suited to the 
cireumstanccis and the men he goyemed. Under ajjy other 
uyntem early Motho<liiim would liavo burst its bonds and 
perished in the infancy of its precocioiis libeitie&. His wisdom 
as a legislator, if estimated by the immediate success of his 
societies, was very great ; if by the disruptions which have since 
occurred, and which rend them still, it is more questionable. 
But here again the question returns upon us, — has the ma- 
chinery which he set up been employed for the purposes for 
which he meant it ? or has the discipline which he intended for a 
Society been made use of for a Church ? If a scheme designed 
for one purpose is made use of for another, its contriver is not 
to blame although it fails. Upon this point the elder Wesleyans 
themselves were never of one mind. Some of the personal 
friends of Wesley maintaining that the Conference was meant to 
be a secular body and the preachers laymen; while others 
claimed for it all the rights and functions of a supreme clerical 
synod, or general council. With the one party the Methodists- 
were a Society, with the other a ChurcL 

That his piety was sincere none will now deny ; and in his 
private life the graces of the Christian character were displayed in 
high perfection. He rose early, and frequently preached to large 
congregations at five in tlie morning, at which hour he had for 
many years a stated service in the chapels in London. No man 
was ever more anxious "to redeem the time." Scarcely a 
moment of the day was lost He was methodical and diligent 
Sickness and languor he knew only by report, or by his pastoral 
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visitations. He was not only the most frequent preacher, but 
the most voluminous author of his times, although he travelled 
in general, for half a century, and for the most part on horse- 
back, four or five thousand miles a year. His attainments as a 
scholar would alone have entitled him to high respect In 
Greek his knowledge was perhaps not inferior in extent or 
aocoracy to that of the best scholars of his age. Latin he wrote 
and spoke with remarkable fluency to the end of his life ; his 
conversations with Zinzendorf, recorded in his diary, will satisfy 
the reader at once of his logical and classical ability. At the 
University he studied Hebrew and Arabic. In Qeorgia he con- 
ducted public worship both in French and Italian, and he offered 
to render the same service to a regiment of Germans at New- 
castle-on-Tyne during the rebellion of 1745. He was an admir- 
able disputant, for his style was clear and well arranged, and his 
arguments transparent. But he wanted courtesy and gentleness. 
like Baxter he provoked his opponents by the keenness of his 
sarcasms, and then, like Baxter, he complained of their want of 
generosity and candour, and sighed for peace. As a preacher 
he was by no means so popular as Whitfield ; but his sermons, 
less impassioned and less eloquent, were more full of thought 
Wedey appeals to the understanding before he assails the con- 
science. He unfolds the text, analyzes, explains, and defends it, 
always in a lucid manner, sometimes with learning and critical 
skill ; and then he proceeds to enforce its lessons on the life and 
heart. He impressed and instructed thousands who never joined 
his societies or accepted all his doctrines. His influence was not 
confined to his own societies ; and he was the chief instrument 
whom God raised up for the revival of religion in an age when 
true piety, by the confession of all parties, was almost extinct. 

He had in a rare degree the faculty of selecting fit agents for 
his work. The elder preachers of his connexion, who shared his 
early toils and triumphs, were men only less remarkable than 
their leader. Many of them survived far into the present 
century, and they are still remembered in the north of Eng- 
land as venerable men of simple manners, strong sense, and 
earnest piety. They had seen and observed much : in old age 
they delighted to reooimt their perils, and tell, often with the 
rictiest humour, of their past adventurea To the children of the 
fiEunily, the visits of these worn-out soldiers of Methodism were 
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oiwaji gndefvi. ; &i>d tboM wbo rptn^anbcr Uietn will have oon- 
cttived a high rtsapect for tliAt nuiMtr-iiiin*! which couU) choose 
such agouUt iitvtt their work^ an<i hold them in oomplete Eut>- 
jtK^tiiJii. Thoir niTCTence for Wc!t|»yj— exprflMcd in tones suIj- 
da«d ami rov^rottti^ whenever his nnmewM mvutionf^H,— iti the 
n>p^6tion of hiH wiymgr^ the imitatioi} of h» ntftimer, the almost 
uhUtibih di-lij^lit with which eadi loving ward, each token of 
hitf off^tioii wati rcTpcatetit all tim bespoke a homage fiuoh as tnen 
httw tt^hiom, in these laUtr agmit (Miid to their teUow-meo- It 
wwi guch ast we may BuppcNie tlie di^ciplea of an apoiitla pwd to 
their tciw^hitr in the primitivo < /hurch. 

The death of ita foUQ(W wiw a crUii* in Meiliodixm. During hU 
life he had exeroiflet) morv tlion episcopal authority. He had 
a pow*tr of Icgisktlon at the h«wi of the Confentnco (which had 
n^ver heen known to reest his will) thnt wns guhjdct to no 
control. He had boan noogniMod as the spiritual father of the 
whole oommumty. In nil di^puteA, whether id tl. ^ ^v 4>f th« 
pre«ichers or amongst the societies, the final appeal was to him ; 
and he decided the case according to existing rules, if such were 
in existence ; if not, upon his own discretion. The CJonference 
assembled at Manchester after his death declare, "that they found 
themselves utterly inadequate to express their ideas on this awful 
and affecting event" " Their souls," they say, " do truly mourn 
their great loss, and they trust they shall give the most sub- 
stantial proofs of their veneratiou for the memory of their most 
esteemed father and friend, by endeavouring, with great humility 
and diffidence, to follow and imitate him in doctrine, discipline, 
and life." If such poignant grief should seem extravagant on 
the death of an old man of eighty-eight, full of honour and of 
years, the anxiety at least was real. The Conference, accustomed 
hitherto to listen with implicit docility to the instructions of its 
great dictator, and to register his decrees, felt the depression of a 
bereaved and desolate child. And in truth its diflBculties were 
formidable. The rights of the trustees, and the demand of the 
laity to a share in their deliberations, were now stoutly urged, 
and must be strenuously resisted. Involved in this was the 
higher question whether Methodism should claim to be a Church, 
assuming its functions of ordaining ministei*s, dispensing sacra- 
ments, and administering ecclesiastical discipline ; or whether it 
should contentedly remain, if that indeed were possible, a mere 
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Sodety, such as Wesley contemplated in 174!2. Thirdly, the 
discipline must be, to some extent, remodelled ; and new powers 
created to supply the want of that wholesome authority which 
one strong hand had hitherto impressed. It was a task from 
which the greatest of the canonists might have recoiled. A few 
plain men, of simple minds, boldly attempted what has proved 
to be the greatest enterprise in the ecclesiastical history of modem 
times, and constructed another Church in the heart of Protestant 
England. They were neither aware of the greatness of the work, 
nor of the difficulties which would arise out of it. 

The societies were in a state of insubordination. The trustees, 
on whom Wesley had settled the chapels built through his ex- 
ertions, threatened a secession, and demanded a seat in the Con- 
ference. The people clamoured for the sacraments. Those on 
the contrary who adhered to the Methodism of Wesley's early 
years, protested against any change. The elements of disorder 
were thoroughly at work ; and that Methodism did not expire 
with its founder, and was not buried in his tomb, is owing to the 
Conference of 1795. It assembled at Manchester, and drew up a 
Plan of Pacification, by which, for a time, the breach was healed. 
This Act of Pacification is, in fact, the constitution of the Wes- 
leyan Church, and therefore demands a careful and patient con- 
sideration. It embraces three points : — the position of the laity, 
and especially of the trustees ; the organization of a Church ; and 
the institution of such further discipline as the circumstances of 
the case required. 

As the title imports, it was a compromise ; and this as regards 
the trustees on the one hand, and the Church of England on the 
other. The ministry of the word the Conference had always 
claimed. The administration of the Lord's Supper by the 
preachers was now sanctioned ; and therefore by this act (accord- 
ing to the judgment and practice of the reformed Churches) they 
asserted their claims in the full sense to the ministerial office ; and, 
in efiect, constituted themselves a Church. But the sacrament 
was to be administered by those only who were authorised by the 
Conference, and at such times and in such manner only as the 
Conference should appoint It was always to be administered 
according to the form of the Established Church ; but the person 
who administered had liberty besides to give out hymns, and to 
use exhortation and extempore prayer. Both the sacraments 
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were to be givi*n ouly to memLM.'is of theii own socioty, or their 
ctiildren. The inajonty of the Conferenoe at this time, and loDg 
afiOWardEt, rctiun<Mi a warm afTection to the national Church. 
** W© agTGc/' Jwy the J, *^ that the Lord's Supper be sd ministered 
AUiong UA on Sunday evenings only^ except inhere the mAJonly 
of the stewards and leadorv desire it id church hours,, or where it 
has already heen administered in these houm Nevertheless, it 
fthall newr be admiuistered on thoae Sundays on which it is 
adminUtered in the parish church/* And, further, whenever 
Diviue service was performed in the chapels in Ea^laiid in church 
hours. whit>h could only be done by special consent of the Coa- 
fcrenct% the officiating preacher waa instructed to read either the 
wrvice of the Church, or W'^ealeys abridgment of it, or at least 
tile kssons appointed by the calendar ; but the Conference 
recommend either the full service or the abijilgment Wesley 
had himself allowed of Kervlee iu chuivh hourw under certain cir- 
cuiustances^ which are thus stite^l in the mitiutes of the Conference 
in 1786. 1. When the minister is a notoriously wicked man. 

2. \\^hen he preaches Arian, or any equally pernicious doctrine. 

3. When there are not churches in the town sufficient to contain 
half the people. And 4, when there is no church at all within 
two or three miles. As we have seen, he had also ordained some 
of hLs preachers under peculiar circumstances, and authorised 
their administration of the sacraments ; the Plan of Pacification is 
therefore to be regarded rather as the development of primitive 
Methodism than as the establishment of an original constitution. 
Strange as it may seem, the administration of the sacraments 
was a concession made by the Conference to the people. The 
elder preachers, trained in Wesley's sentiments, were far more 
anxious to extend religion than to form a Church. The warning 
of their venerable friend against the perils of secession was still 
ringing in their ears ; and greatly as the change would contribute 
to their own importance, they proceeded with hesitation, some of 
them with reluctanca And, after all, " the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper was never to be administered in any chapel except a 
majority of the trustees of that chapel on the one hand, and the 
majority of the stewards and leaders as best qualified to give the 
sense of the people on the other hand, allow of it, and in all cases 
the consent of the Conference shall be first obtained." An addi- 
tional law was added, thus : " The Conference by no means 
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wiflfaes to divide any society by the introduction of the Lord's 
Supper ; and therefore, except that a msyority of the stewards 
and leaders who desire the Lord s Supper among themselves 
testify in writing to the Conference that they are persuaded that 
no separation will be made thereby, they will not allow it." 

The claims of the trustees and lay members of the Society were 
settled in the following manner. It had all along been a funda- 
mental rule in Methodism that the preachers should travel 
from place to place, never remaining more than three years in 
one circuit, nor (though this was a subsequent arrangement) 
returning to the same place within eight years. Wesley con- 
sidered itinerancy to be essential to his success. He pleaded for 
it the example of the primitive Church and the Saxon bishops, 
as well as that of the Reformation " We were not the first 
itinerant preachers in England. Twelve were appointed by 
Queen Elizabeth to travel continually, in order to spread true 
religion through the kingdom, and the office and salary still 
continue, though their work is little attended to. Be the 
preacher's talents ever so great, they will, ere long (that is, if 
fixed to one particular charge), grow dead themselves, and so will 
most of those that hear them. I know, were I myself to preach 
one whole year in one place, I should preach both myself and 
most of my congregation asleep. Nor can I believe it was ever 
the will of our Lord that any congregation should have one 
teacher only. We have found by long and constant experience 
that a frequent change of teachers is best" While he lived, the 
societies cheerfully acquiesced in the appointments made by Con- 
ference, that is, by Wesley himself. His wonderful sagacity 
enabled him, with a precision which no Conference could reach, 
to single out the fittest instruments for the work in hand, and 
to suit each chapel with the preacher best suited for the flock. 
But the trustees were not unnaturally anxious, now that he 
was gone, to have some share in the selection of their own 
ministers. 

The Plan of Pacification met their solicitations thua First, it 
asserted the absolute right of the Conference to appoint, and the 
inability of the trustees to expel or exclude the preacher so 
appointed. But, secondly, it called into existence a new court, 
entitled a district meeting, of which the trustees were members ; 
and it operated thus : — If the majority of trustees or other officers 
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believed that any preacher, appomtej for th^jr cinciut, were im* 
nior^, c]Ton(xni« in doctrine, defideDt m abilttit^ or contiimactoua 
tvi the lawfi of Urthwlism, lh©y hftd authoriiy to summon the 
pnotehent of the district iu><1 nil tlii^ tnuitcx^ stewards, and 
Irviui^rK of the circuit, and pl«co the n^rcuaiecl upon liLf^ tiiaL Each 
member having an ^nai Tot«, except tlie cliainnan (who w^ 
always to be the duurman of the district), to whom, when 
neoeoaary. a second mMJDg vote was giveu. If a majority con- 
deXBIiad the acciu^ V*^7^ ^ "^^ ^ ^"^ fettspended by the district 
comnuttee, not only fmm the chapel in q\i«ati<>D, but from all 
public duties; bnt only till the &e^ Coufereaoe, to whom the 
owe waA alwayv to be i«mitied for final ac^ndiicatioii 

To tbe ocntttttution thua vketcbod out ih^ )[roat majority of the 
Hethodista have ever mnoe adhered. Tho Plan of Padficatiou ia 
regarded a» indicating tho right* and duties both of the clergy 
arifJ [>eoplt\ From this point of time tbe Metbotli^n became a 
Church, Yet, when seiKoration from the KaUotial Church took 
place, it assumed, to use the language of Mr. Watson, the mildest 
form possible, and was deprived of all feelings of hostility ; it 
did not, in any great degree, result from the principles assumed 
by Dissenters on the subject of establishments. A considerable 
number of the Methodists actually continue in communion with 
the Church of England to this day. All her services and her 
sacraments may be observed by any member of the Wesleyan 
society who chooses it ; and they are actually observed by many. 
Methodism did not rush down, but gently glided into a state of 
partial division from the Church ; and this, by neither arousing 
passion nor by exciting discussion on abstract points of Church 
polity, has left the general feeling of affection to all that is 
excellent in the establishment unimpaired. Indeed, it is only 
within the last twenty years that the Wesleyans have begun to 
speak of themselves as a Church. Previously, they styled 
themselves a society or connexion, and much was written, and 
often with warmth, to prove that neither the Plan of Pacification 
nor any later act or document, showed a disposition to assert the 
rights of independent churchmanship. This, however, was a 
mere strife of words : the Methodists retained the doctrines 
of the Church of England, but they added a supplementary dis- 
cipline which was all their own. There was an apparent want of 
candour in professincr warm attachment to the Church of England, 
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while her episcopal functions, so far as Methodism was concerned, 
were superseded by a Presbyterian Conferenca This, however, 
now belongs only to the past The Wesleyans of the present day 
assert their independence : " Methodism," they say, " forms a 
Christian Church complete within itself. Convenience and truth 
alike require that we should be thus designated, rather than by 
secular and equivocal words, which are not suitable to the exact 
propriety of language. Connexion is a mercantile expression, 
community is monastical, society is deceptive, for there are 
societies political as well as religious. Much less are we a sect, 
for a sect is the fragment or section of a larger body, to which it 
always bears some relation. We are nowhere dominant, nowhere 
in subjection, nowhere a sect, but a Church wherever we exist 

The Wesleyan community is distinctly, independently, 

and perfectly a Church." — Dr. Rule, On Wesleywa Methodism 
considered as a Church. 

Thus was Methodism constituted and settled soon after its 
founder*s death. A few changes have since been made, to which 
we shall have occasion to refer, but none of them aflfect its lead- 
ing principlea We shall now attempt to place at one view 
before the reader's eye, a general outline of the Methodist Church, 
directing our attention first to its functionaries and ministers, 
with their several offices ; secondly, to the constitution of those 
inferior courts, by which, in submission to the Conference, the 
whole is governed ; and thirdly, to its modes of worship and 
religious observancea 

Every Wesleyan in society, being a member of some class, 
the office of class-leader is one of great importance. Their num- 
bers alone would give them influence, since they are by far the 
most numerous officers in the whole communion. Besides acting 
as spiritual advisers to the members of their own classes, they have 
great influence in the management of the Church. No single 
person can be received into the Society, to whom they formally 
object ; nor can an individual be excluded from the Society, in 
the ordinary course of things, without their concurrence, which is 
equally necessary when a leader is to be removed from office, or 
a new one appointed. Their influence and authority are in some 
respects greater than that of the ministers themselves ; for in 
addition to that which the letter of the law confers, they have a 
local influence which the travelling preacher does not possess. 
The Wesleyan minister, removing every two or three years, sel- 
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dom aotiurw local luflueDCo ; ha is Aduured for hia talenU or 
Ttffwvooad far Itia peiy, but tlie oifection? of tbe flock are aooti 
tnuiifoned to another paiitor. Local iaflueDoe throws it« weight 
blO tb« settle of ilte loftdera, mtfaer t ban into that of the preftchen ; 
Md ia tbein the Coofeireiioa haft aometmies met ^-ith iu most 
btmidikUe nvak H^tiy fenmleft are cbia^-lemJen^ the clas oon- 
•iiting of their owd et^ 

The looal prniLchefs ue next in order m the asceoding bca)^ 
Tbe^ occupy ^^ Jiiftbgabbed podttoD in thv Wesley«A oonstitu- 
tioD* Tbcy arc laymen, oad arc bo ooDstdcrctl, aad their ser- 
ncew are pcrft^ly gmtuitous, Tlicy do not ndmitiLster the 
aaommeiitJi) nor officiate beyoad tho cbxuit in wUicb tbev have 
r(>ceiviKl their appoijUmeDt, In geneml they are 4>iigaged iti 
lecolar afiaira, and aapire to no higher office. By mams of their 
«scttioiMi> aemoaa «n inrfonned in remote hamlets or echoolr 
rooms, <>r even in the Urgeat chapels in the absence of the regular 

who benefit by their labours is the only distinction they enjoy. 
But since no person can be taken into the regular ministry wlio 
has not given some proof of his fitness, in the capacity of a local 
preacher, their body has the honour of filling up the ministerial 
ranks ; it is the last step towards the clerical office, and a neces- 
sary preparation for it During the last thirty years, several 
academies or colleges have been founded, in which young men 
of promise are educated for the ministry. This, to some extent, 
has modified the usage with respect to local preachera The 
students, however, are still disciplined for the work by previous 
exerciser They are sent out on the Lord's day into the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages to expound and preach, and are, in 
fact, while students, a body of local preachers at the same time. 

There are also stewards, treasurers, and tnistees. These are 
all laymen, and take an active part in the administration of the 
temporal affairs of the Church. The stewards receive from the 
class-leaders every week, the sums of money contributed by their 
several classes, with an exact account of what amount each 
person has contributed. Every member of the Society is 
expected to contribute something, and the money thus raised 
is expended in the support of the preachers, and of the cause 
of Methodism in general. The stewards are appointed by the 
leaders, with the approbation of the superintendent, or senior 
minister, of the district. The stewards deliver the collections 
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once in three months to a circuit steward. The circuit stewards 
are appointed by the leaders of the whole circuit. 

The trustees^ as we have shown, can neither appoint nor eject 
the minister. They manage all the temporal concerns of the 
chapel, and are the legal guardians of the property. They re- 
ceive the pew-rents, but they have no personal or private estate 
in the chapels. These are strictly speaking ree aacrce^ not the 
property of any party. Should the Conference at any future 
time dwindle away, so that not thirty members remain, the 
chapels, by the deed of 1784, would revert to the trustees. In 
the meantime, they hold them upon trust, '* to suffer and permit 
such persons as shall be appointed by the yearly Conference, and 
no others, to have and enjoy the said premises, therein to preach 
and ezpoimd God's holy word." Many of the chapels are built 
with borrowed money ; for these loans the trustees are respon- 
sible, and they receive the rental of the pews as their security. 

The Wesleyan clergy, generally styled in official documents 
preachers, or travelling preachers, are examined and ordained by 
the Conference. The candidate must, in the first instance, be 
recommended from the circuit in which he has officiated as a 
local preacher. This recommendation must come from the 
superintendent, and it cannot be given without the consent of a 
district meeting, composed of the officers of the Church. If ad- 
mitted by the Conference, he undergoes a probation or diaconate 
of four years, during which period he is occupied in the work of 
the ministry, but he may not administer the sacraments, nor can 
he be a superintendent. If approved, he is then received into 
full connexion, and ordained a Presbyter. Before the year 1836, 
the candidate was admitted or ordained by a simple vote, without 
the laying on of hands. The Conference then passed the follow- 
ing resolution : — " The Conference, after mature deliberation, 
resolves, that the preachers who are this year to be publicly ad- 
mitted into full connexion, shall be ordained by imposition of 
hands, that this shall be our standing rule and usage in future 
years, and that any rule of a contrary nature, which may be in 
existence, shall be, and is hereby, rescinded.'' The candidates 
are ordained by the imposition of the hands of the president, 
ex-president, and secretary of the Conference for the time being, 
together with two of the senior ministers present, who are no- 
minated by the president 
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Tho form innde use «f by the Confcronco la contained in 
Wedcy> al?ridg^.itrt(.'nt of the Book of Common Prayer, and is 
entitled r *' The Form and Manner of Ordaining of EldersL" In 
this scrvioo^ the expreflEioDj& are altered to suit a Preabyteriau 
discipljno^ and certain additions are made which pledgee tbe can- 
didate to tho peculiar views of Kothodi^m* For example^ the 
pireiddoBt acCQmpanies the imposition of hancfs with the addreee 
naed by tho bi^ope in tho Chonch of England, i;li^litly attereil, 
thna;— *' Mayeet thoti receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a Christian minister, now oommittod unto thee hy the 
jm|>o3ttion of our haiids. And be thou a faithful dispenser of the 
Word (kf God, aiid of hift Holy Sacraments ; in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost/' The president 
thon delivers a Bible to each person so ordained, and addresses 
1dm thus: — " Take thou authority to preaich the Word of God, 
and to administer the Holy Sacraraents in our congregationa" 
Tlv^ t^i^estions proposed ir*' tlv^c*^ nf H?*^ Ordination 3^+ r^^i ■'f^ of the 
Church of England, with these additions : — " But as you are to 
exercise your ministry under the direction of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, I have further to inquire, whether you have read the 
first four volumes of Mr. Wesley's Sermons, and his notes on the 
New Testament; and whether you believe that the system of 
doctrine therein contained is in accordance with the Holy Scrip- 
tures ? I have also to ask you, whether you have read the Laige 
Minutes, and believe that the general system of discipline con- 
tained therein is agreeable to the Holy Scriptures ; and whether 
you will maintain and enforce it in the societies which shall be 
committed to your charge ?" 

The president may also at his discretion propose the following 
questions, which the candidates are expected to answer " as in the 
presence of God." 

" Have you a lively faith in Christ ? Do you enjoy a clear 
manifestation of the love of God to your soul? Have you 
constant power over all sin ? Do you expect to be perfected 
in love in this life ? Do you really desire and earnestly seek it ? 
Are you resolved to devote yourself wholly to God and to his 
work ? Do you know the Methodist plan of doctrine and dis- 
cipline ? Have you read the * Plain Account of the Methodists t 
the ' Appeal to Men of Eeason and Religion f Do you know 
the rules of the Society, and of the bands ? Are you determined, 
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by the help of God, to keep them ? Do you take no snuff, to- 
bacco, or drams ? Have you read and seriously considered the 
minutes of the Conference? Especially have you considered 
the rules of a helper ? and, above all, the first, tenth, and twelfth ? 
and will you keep them for conscience' sake ? Are you deter- 
mined to employ all your time in the work of God ? Will you 
preach every morning and evennig when opportunity serves, 
endeavouring not to speak too long or too loud? Will you 
diligently instruct the children where you can ? Will you visit 
from house to house where it may be done ? Will you recom- 
mend fasting and prayer both by precept and example ? Are you 
in debt?" 

These questions being answered to the satisfaction of the 
examiners, the president introduces the candidate to the Con- 
ference, in whose presence he undergoes a further examina- 
tion. Each preacher is required to give a full and expUcit 
declaration of his faith as to the doctrines taught by Mr. 
Wesley in his first four volumes of sermons and his Notes 
upon the New Testament The president has also discretionary 
authority to require from each candidate an answer to any 
question which he may think proper to ask him respecting the 
doctrines contained in the eight volumes of sermons which Mr. 
Wesley left in his will to the preachers. Dr. Adam Clarke in his 
Commentary, published about 1820, denied the eternal sonship 
of Christ, though at the same time he maintained the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The Wesleyan body rejected his hypothesis, and 
by a minute of the Conference of 1827, it is " acknowledged to 
be the indispensable duty of the president of the Conference for 
the time being, to examine particularly upon the doctrine of the 
eternal sonship of our Lord Jesus Christ, as it is stated by Mr. 
Wesley, especially in his notes upon the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, every preacher proposed to be admitted 
into full connexion, and to require an explicit and unreserved 
declaration of his assent to it, as a truth revealed in the inspired 
oracles." The candidates, if approved by the Conference, are 
then brought before the whole congregation assembled for the 
purpose by public notice. The president explains the nature of 
the service, describes the previous probation of the candidates, 
and the result of the examinations to which they have been 
subjected ; and then calls upon as many of them as time will 
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ponnil *' to dodan* for tW furthrr K.HtiKfaction of th^ cougttigvition 
tb«ir cuDVCTKion to Ocxl* tbi^ir prcaKmt oxporience of diriiie thtngs, 
their oooviction of tbtiir call of Qod to tho miniatty, and their 
jMipoae of dcvotiflg thfjiowOvi* for %h^ future to tlie work/' The 
vtdination follows on tlio nuxt day, and in general in the pre- 
MDoe of a crowded coDgrrgatioiL 

Tho preacher thua ordaiiuKi becomes the mmistor of & Vrm- 
bytorian church* He ifi stationod by the Coofer&nct? in whatcTer 
circuit they may chooso to place him. The junior pn;M*her„ or 
doacon, removes evety year* Being now receive<J tntfj full con- 
nexion (to u*e the Wealeyaa periphrasia) lus remain:? two, or^ 
at the utUKJtit, three years in the 8ame twruit. The Conferenoe 
thi^n aAsigiiM to him another AtatiorL The bui^iness of appointing 
several huntlnnl nMnbtera is extremely laborious. A stationing 
committee, conuwtjng of members of its own body, first prepares a 
general outhnu or plan of the ^tationa ; the Conferenco at Urge 
revises the schedulo laid before it, and finally dctonninee the 
circuit and tho work of each individual Every preacher is ex- 
ftf>ct*>I tj^ J'i'^ Id iiiiT^irit anil L'luNTfiil ;iVihjiti-.^ioii j .u\\] tO hold 
himself prepared to labour in any station, at home or abroad, to 
which the Conference may think proper to appoint him. 

The travelling preachers are held in high esteem. They are 
the pastors of tho Methodist flock, are entirely devoted to the 
work of the ministry and are released from secular afiairs. They 
are provided with a stipend and a house by the stewards of the 
circuit in which they labour, upon a scale which generally com- 
bines domestic comfort with strict economy. Some circuits are 
rich, others extremely poor; and the income of the preacher 
varies in proportion. Some circuits would scarcely support a 
minister were they not assisted by the contributions of the more 
wealthy districts. But all payments are made upon a scale 
which has the approbation of the Conference. The people cannot 
deprive the pastor of his stipend. If he be unpopular, the cer- 
tainty that he will soon be removed prevents the growth of 
bitterness on both sides ; and the man who is disliked and useless 
in one post is often respected and successful in another. One 
feature in the Methodist economy deserves to be imitated in 
other Cliurchea A retiring pension is provided for superannuated 
ministers, and a small provision is made for the widows and 
young children of those who die in the work. No man is com- 
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pelled firom hard necessity to inflict on his congregation the 
feeble services of second childhood. No Methodist preacher 
looks firom his dying bed upon a helpless family, oppressed by 
those sorrows and forebodings under which so many a dissenting 
nunisteor, and so many a curate, has been crushed ! 

Hie constitution and powers of the Conference have been 
explained, and the reader will have formed an idea of the system 
of Methodism in general. But the details of its machinery are 
somewhat complicated, and beyond the Wesleyan pale not 
always understood. We proceed to ^ve an account of those 
inferior courts or tribunals which connect the Conference, as the 
supreme authority, with the humblest Methodist ; and by means 
of which it becomes acquainted with his circumstances and even 
with his wishes. 

The lowest of these is the leaders' meeting. The leaders' 
meetings are composed of the travelling preachers stationed, 
for the time being, in the circuit; the stewards for the par- 
ticular Society to which the meeting is attached ; and all 
persons, male or female, who are regularly in office as 
leaders. Wherever there is a chapel, congregation, and Society, 
a leaders' meeting is essential. Their powers have been en- 
larged at various periods. They have now a veto upon the 
admittance of members into the Society : they possess the power 
of a jury in the trial of accused members. Without their con- 
sent no leader, no steward, can be appointed to office ; nor can 
he be removed, except the crime proved against him merits 
exclusion from the Church, in which case the superintendent, 
that is the presiding preacher, or presbyter, of the district, may 
at once depose and expel him. In conjunction with the trustees 
of the chapel to which their meeting is attached, they determine 
whether or not the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper shall be 
there administered ; and the fund for the relief of the poor and 
afflicted members of the Society is under their control. 

Superior to the leaders' meeting is the quaHerly meeting^ the 
chief local or circuit court, though not invested with judicial 
powers. The constitution of this meeting has never been defined 
by the Conference. Originally it consisted of the travelling 
preachers, the stewards, and such other members of the Society 
as the superintendent, on his own responsibility, invited to 
attend. Its composition now varies according to local customs, 
and is therefore loose and undefined. But it is generally under- 
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stood that only thoee who hold oflBoe in the Society, or mie otha- 
wise specially appointed, can take part in its prooeedinga Iti 
businesB is chiefly financial ; it exanunea and audita the aooouiti 
of the stewards. The pecuniaiy daima upon them aze ooa- 
sideredy and the method for raising neoeasary auppliea The 
Conference has also acknowledged the light of die qnsrtedj 
meetings exclusively, to petition for pieachers ; that is to leqoeat 
the Conference to send such preachers as they themselves have 
nominated, llie Conference engages to give to such pedtioiis 
that respectful consideration to which they are entitled. Thej 
are directed to be carefully read and considered, first by the 
stationing committee, and then, if called for, by the Conferenca 
The Conference however does not divide its rights with the 
quarterly meeting. The petition may be laid aside^ and iti 
prayer refused. The practice of petitioning is diaoonraged bj 
the Conference. It has been found to produce serious incon- 
venience, and, in several respects, to be detrimental to the in- 
t«MOhts «)f the people. The wisest of the Wesleyan body complain 
uf the iiiiscliifvous tendency of a system which keeps thesodetits 
ill constant agitation, wounds the feelings of the greater number 
of tlie preachers, wliile it caresses, to their hurt, a few popular 
men ; and is o|>en, in short, to most of the objections which can 
Ikj urged against a popular election of the pastor, to which it 
lK*ars a close rt'seinblanee. 

The load preachers meeting is held quarterly. Here the 
su]H'rinteudi.iit institutes inquiries into the moral and religious 
character of the local preachers, their soundness in the faith, and 
tlitiir discharge? of the duties of their office ; he examines proba- 
tioiurs, and candidates are proposed, but only by himself, and 
after a private examination. For in all cases it is the sole right 
and duty of the su|)erintendent to nominate the candidate, 
whether for admission or probation, or to a place upon the Plan 
its an accredited local preacher ; the approval or rejection rests 
with the majority of the meeting. The superintendent cannot 
place any one upon the Plan *' without the approbation of the 
meeting," and the meeting cannot oblige him to admit any one 
of whom he disapproves. The local preachers are responsible to 
their own meeting for every part of their official conduct ; but 
tor all acts aflecting tlu^ir character and standing as members of 
tlie Society, they are subject to the jurisdiction of the lea«lers' 
meetings to which they respectively belong. There are but few 
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poritive laws relating to this class of officers recorded in the 
liiiiiQte& Much of the discipline by which they are governed, 
mod especially that by which they are admitted into office, is 
determined by common usage. 

llieie is also a trustees* vneeting, purely secular ; but it is to 
be observed, that the superintendent is always ex officio the 
chairman ; and further, in case of unavoidable absence, he has 
power under his handwriting to appoint a deputy to preside 
and exercise all the powers that would vest in him were he 
present. 

Bat the district meeting is, after the Conference itself, the 
greatest of the Church courts. On the death of John Wesley 
the three kingdoms were first divided into districts, and the 
district meeting was immediately created to transact the business 
of each district during the intervals of the Conference. It was 
at first a court of appeal to supply the lack of Mr. Wesley's 
authority in the settlement of disputes and the redress of 
grievances. There are now five kinds of district meetings, of 
which, however, the first is by far the most considerable. This 
is the cmn/ual district meeting, to which all the preachers of the 
difierent circuits within its boundaries are summoned. The 
two stewards of each circuit and the treasurers of the funds 
under the control of the Conference are present, but only during 
{he transaction of its financial business ; so rigidly does Methodism 
guard the rights of her ministers. At these meetings, the lay- 
men having withdrawn, a searching inquiry is instituted into 
the character and conduct of every preacher in the district. 
Each case is taken in succession ; and it is the duty of the super- 
intendent to ask the following questions " distinctly and succes- 
sively," as each preacher is submitted to the ordeal : — 1. " Is 
there any objection to his moral and religious character?*' 2. 
Does he teach and believe in our doctrines ?" 3. " Has he duly 
observed and enforced our discipline ?" 4. " Has he competent 
abilities for our itinerant work ?" A separate answer to each of 
these questibns is expected to appear recorded on the minutes. 
This court, as well as the Conference, has the right to institute 
any inquiry which it may deem expedient into the moral, 
Christian, or ministerial conduct of the preachers under their 
care, though no formal accusation may have been brought 
against them; and they have also the authority of deciding 
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tipou iham jndictoll;, ''fu ta them may seem meet oooforaiiUB 
U» Uit* nJt'^ Rnii nwigM of our cwmciioa," Any preacticr who 
rvfitjce^ to submit t-o the friendly examination of the ehatnoan, 
auU of other bn^hr^u, or to take bta triiU regularly and fonnallj 
when requin?d to do io, fthall be oonoidered aa ipso facto iacut- 
riuj^ the p«?nAltjr of iUflpenaioa till tho ensuing CoofLr^iiice, The 
exauiinatiun of Gandidatod for the ministry is another bmrnch of 
the duties of tlio auDual district meetiDg. A series of question^ 
pnmd«d by the (yonferenoe for that purpoAo^ is proposed, but 
th««e are rather a ^de to tlie chaimuui than a reetraint on his 
authority. He ia req[Utred to call upon them for a statement of 
their spiritual experience, to subjoct them to a strict and par- 
ticular examination on the doctriucfi of Christiajiity, on their 
act^uaintJmoe with the writings of Mr. Wesley^ and the general 
diitcipline of the connexion ; and, if satisfied^ to admit them upon 
trial, the final deciMon hoin^ always neerrod for the Conference, 
A thinl duty the district moctingu discharge is that of traneu&cting 
til- fiM tn-^*^'^ ^^iT'^iif^^H nT til*' ^liKtnrt Tins i^ v*^rv oxtensive; it 
includes the receipt and payment of the yearly collection in 
support of the cause ; the allowance for claims of deficiency of 
income for the preachers, their wives and servants, and domestic 
expenditure ; claims for extraordinary deficiencies arising from 
sickness, removals, and the like ; the disposal of the fimds for 
the education of the preachers* children, and the consideration of 
cases of chapels, applying for relict Requests are entertained for 
permission to build, purchase, or enlaige chapels. And lastly, the 
spiritual affidrs of the district are reviewed. In general, the 
annual sessions of all the districts are closed by reading a com- 
pendium of the Wesleyan pastors* duties which was drawn up and 
passed at the Conference of 1820. From this document, wldch is 
of considerable length, we cannot refrain firom presenting the 
reader with the following extract : — 

" Let us ourselves remember, and endeavour to impress upon 
our people, that we, as a body, do not exist for the purposes of 
party ; and that we are especially bound, by the example of our 
founder, by the original principle on which our societies are 
formed, by our constant professions before the world, to avoid a 
narrow, bigoted, and sectarian spirit, to abstain from needless 
and unprofitable disputes on minor subjects of theological con- 
troversy, and, as far as we innocently can, to ' please all men for 
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their good unto edification/ Let us, therefore, maintain towards 
all denominations of Christians, who ' hold the Head/ the kind 
and catholic spirit of primitive Methodism ; and, according to 
the noble maxim of our fathers in the Gospel — be the friends of 
all, the enemies of none." 

There are also special, firiancial, miocedy and minor district 
meetings. These may be considered in the light of committees 
and sub-committees, with the exception of the mixed meeting, 
which arose out of the Act of Pacification of 1795. It is remark- 
able for its concession to the lay-officers in a matter of no less 
importance than the trial of a preacher. If the majority of the 
trustees, or of the stewards or leaders, believe that a preacher in 
the circuit is immoral, unsound in doctrine, or even deficient in 
abilities, or guilty of violating the rules of the Society, they are 
empowered to form this mixed tribunal. The chairman of the 
district is the president, and every preacher, trustee, steward, 
and leader has a voice, the chairman possessing the casting vote. 
The preacher, if condemned, is silenced. " They shall determine 
amongst themselves how he may be disposed of till the Con- 
ference ;" and they have authority to " suspend him from all 
public duties till the Conference if they shall think proper." 
Still the mixed district meeting has but a subordinate authority. 
It is not an independent court, whose decisions may, however, be 
set aside by the superior tribunal. In its nature it is a temporary 
or intermediate court, whose sentence in point of time always 
expires within twelve months. 

It is impossible to close the survey of the institutions of 
Methodism without being struck vnth the vast powers which 
are centred in the Conference itself. Its minutes are the 
statutes of the Church. Its members are appointed by them- 
selves. Its deliberations, unless when, by an act of grace, it 
relaxes something of its caution, are secret Its authority is 
absolute. And yet it possesses a strong hold, not upon the fears, 
but upon the warm affections of a vast proportion of the Methodist 
societies. It is regarded by them with more than confidence, with 
veneration, often with something of filial regard. In explanation 
of so remarkable a fact it must be remembered that the Metho- 
dist Church consists of voluntary societies : that those who become 
members of it are members from choice, and that no man dis- 
satisfied with its economy is compelled to remain within its pale 
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and ofFcr a gntd^aag iupport U> a cjsteni wnich h<^ di^pproves ; 
and (Imt tin? WaJeyftn CUiireli is full of mt*lIi(^Dcc, Where the 
Kcripturcs are pn>liil>itcfJ u <5i>rTupt priesthood may compel sob- 
itii^icioti, or &xU>rt compliauca Where genera) tBtelllgeDce pne- 
vailst grich pritsteraft U almoitt tmpossible. And, lastly^ let it be 
bonie in miiul, that the MethoihBt CoDference has no power to 
flSAOt compijtiory support It has no titliest, no rich endowmenta, 
no Btate proviKOD or patrocage, Dor any pecuniary resources, bat 
Buch aa it can secure from the voluntary aid of voluntary gup- 
l>orter». The nuppHea of its ministry must be derived from the 
a>utributioU!i of a willing people ; and, therefore, cau be secured 
only by a£re<;tlouate zeal and Chrititian fidelity on the part of its 
miJii^iK The set^urity of the Weaicyan Church from the arbi- 
trary power of ita Conference rests, then, upon this basis — that 
llie terms of communion are purely voluntary, and that the eole 
rettourceft of the cleigy are the free*will offerings of the people. 
Should the Conference attempt at any time to enforce measures 
oppre,ssi\-e or irijnrlotis to the meMil)era at lajge^ the Society itself 
would be, ill consequence, dissolved. Such are the reasonings of 
the Conference and its defenders. 

The religious worship of the Methodists is marked by some 
features of interest. The public services are either extempore or 
liturgical, or, not unfroqueutly, partaking of both characters. In 
the City Road chapel, the most important erected during the 
life of Wesley, the liturgy is always read in the forenoon, and for 
many years this service was performed by a clergyman of the 
Church of England. A prayer-book is used in many of the 
greater chapels, but there is no unvarying rule on the subject. 
The custom is retained which grew up in each, and there are 
many chapels in which no liturgy is used. A minute of the 
Conference requires that, if the chapels be open during the hours 
of divine service in the parish church, the liturgy, " or at least the 
lessons for the day," be read. The service is that of the Church 
of England, with some changes and omissions, from a revised 
liturgy which was prepared by Wesley. Some sentences and 
entire psalms are omitted from the Psalter, for he did not hesitate 
to aflSrm that there were some sentunents in the Psalms of David 
which no Christian could properly use. Several prayers are 
omitted, as well as the collects, epistles, and gospels for saint's 
daya In the offices for the administration of the sacraments, 
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matrimony, communion of the sick, burial of the dead, and the 
ordaining of deacons, elders, and superintendents, many changes 
are introduced. Since the death of the founder, the Wesleyan 
Church has adopted twenty-five articles in the place of the 
thirty-nine, and based upon them. The rite of confirmation 
is not in use, though it is no unusual thing for the children of 
Wesleyan 'parents to be sent for confirmation to the bishop of 
the diocesa 

Singing forms a considerable part of public worship : scarcely a 
religious meeting, public, social, or private, is held, which does 
not begin or close with psalmody. The hymn-book was prepared 
by John Wesley, the most valuable part of it being the con- 
tribution of his brother Charles. A hymn or two of real sublimity 
were written by John Olivers, one of the first Methodist 
preachers. John Wesley added several of liis own : most of the 
remainder are borrowed from Watts and Doddridge. The hymn- 
book, though not a standard of doctrine, is reverenced as a 
depository of scriptural truth' and sound Methodism. It is 
guarded with care, and published by the Conference alone. " Our 
hymn-book," says Dr. Rule, " is more copious beyond comparison, 
and more evangelical and devotional, than any collection of which 
traces have been left from Cliristian antiquity, and may safely be 
left to comparison with any similar collection yet published." 
Where organs have been introduced, the Conference by a minute 
requires, that they shall be so used as not to overpower con- 
gregational singing, but only to assist it ; and they add some 
excellent advice : " Let no pieces, as they are called, in which 
redtatives by single men, solos by single women, fuguing (or dif- 
ferent words sung by different voices at the same time), are 
introduced, be sung in our chapels Let the original simple, 
grave, and devotional style be carefully preserved ; which instead 
of drawing the attention to singing and the singers, is so ad- 
mirably calculated to draw off the attention from both, and raise 
the soul to Ood only." 

Membership is necessary as a condition of stated admission to 
the Lord's Supper; and membership implies being placed under a 
leader in a class. It is the duty of the preacher to examine each 
member eyery three months, and to give him a ticket, bearing 
his name and a text of Scripture, which entitles the holder to 
the privil^[e8 of m?^mbership during the ensuing quarter. 
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BeiiJes thti cUas mcNjitiiig, tbo cD«mbttn nirt oncotiraged fco meet 
m b>md& Thcio wars tastttat«d by Wi^«:y, and hy htm highly 
Tttliu^ ; Ihem Sfvpwr lo be Tolnntary ioci&l m^Un^ couaeliDg 
of membcii of the Sociciy. The ongiQal rules dntwn up by the 
hftnd of Wttiloy oontua fiome wis^ bsLructioas : — 

" You vro ftuppOMtd to have iiut faiiL that ov^rcometh the 
wQiM. To you, Chet^foretit i* not grievouft-- 

" I. CtUL^ful^y to aW4Uti frt>in iloliig evil : in pLrticular — 
'* Neither U> buy oor Mell tuiythiiig at all on the Lord's day. 
" To t4wte nu jt^Hrituou^ li^iuor, no dtwn of any kind, iin- 

lew proflcrilx-tl l>y i% physicwa. 
'^ To be at a wonl^ boili buying vuid «c;IliD^. 
" To pawn nothings no^ not U> save life. 
" Not to meotion the fault of any behmd his back^ and to 

stop thoMO sliort that da 
"To wear no needles ornaments, such as rin^, eu'-ripg8| 

nocklaeca, hiee, niffies. 
'*To use no needless seif*iiidulgencej euch as taking snuff 

" II. Zealously to maintain good works : in particular — 
'^ To give alms of such things as you possess, and that to the 

uttermost of your power. 
"To reprove all that sin in your sight, and in love, and 

meekness, and wisdom. 
" To be patterns of all diligence and frugality, of self-denial, 
and taking up the cross daily." 
Love-feasts, in imitation of the primitive Church, are held fre- 
quently : none but members are admitted except by permission 
of the preacher. The minister presides, and the time is spent in 
devotional exercises. Wesley states, that in order to increase, in 
the classes he had fonned, a grateful sense of all God^s mercies, 
he desired that they should meet together once a quarter " that," 
said he, " we might eat bread together, as the ancient Christians 
did, with gladness and singleness of heart. At these love-feasts, 
so we termed them, retaining the name, as well as the thing 
which was in use from the beginning, our food is only a little 
plain cake and water ; but we seldom return from them without 
being fed, not only with the meat that perishes, but with that 
which endureth to everlasting life." Wesley copied the love 
feast from the Moravians, and they from the primitive Church 
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A description, by Tertullian, of one of these festivals, about tlie 
end of the second century, has been quoted as no un^t descrip- 
tion of the Methodist love-feast " Our supper shows its char 
racter by its name, for it is called fiyasno, which signifies kind- 
nes& Nothing that is trifling or immodest is permitted, nor do 
we take our places until prayer has been offered up to Ood. 
Those who are hungry eat till they are satisfied ; they drink only 
what is necessary ; they are not oppressed with feasting, but are 
still able, through the night, to remember that Ood is to be 
adored. They speak like persons who know that Ood is listening. 
Having washed tlieir hands, any one who pleases recites from 
Scripture, or gives an address, and we sing praise to Ood. The 
feast closes as it began, with prayer." — Apolog. c. 39. 

The watch-night is also defended by the practice of primitive 
antiquity. Its introduction, too, at first was casual A century 
ago, a few Methodists in the neighbourhood of Bristol, probably 
jn very humble life, being surrounded daily by the profane, met 
together at night to spend some time in prayer and praise, with- 
out interruption. The singularity of the proceeding was offensive 
to some, and in others it roused suspicion. Wesley did not 
hastily condemn their conduct. He thought he perceived a 
resemblance in the practice to the nocturnal assemblies of the 
primitive Christians ; but to remove every occasion of offence, ho 
made these vigils public instead of private. Placing himself at 
the head of his people, in this as in every other movement, he 
continued for some time to hold watch-night services monthly at 
Bristol, London, and Newcastla Just as in the first ages, the 
love-feast from its name, and the vigil or watch-night from its 
hour, were represented as the orgies of dissolute fanatics ; and 
these charges were sometimes repeated by those, from whom at 
least a better acquaintance with Church history might have been 
expected. " You charge me," says Wesley, addressing an Irish 
clergyman, '* with holding midnight assemblies. Sir, did you 
never see the word * vigil ' in your Common Prayer-Book ? Do 
you know what it means ? If not, permit me to tell you that it 
was customary with the ancient Christians to spend whole nights 
in prayer, and that these nights were termed vigiliae or vigils. 
Therefore, for spending a part of some nights in this manner, in 
public and solemn prayer, we have not only the authority of our 
own national Church, but of the universal Church, in the earliest 
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i^u." Tb4s wAtdk-ai|pbts »re ^iafly belt! oa U» «Te of the nev 

Ih* pa«etttig it doted witb pnm u tbtt new }rc«r is u«hered ul 
A ** oorauLUt aemoe ^ b «1bo hetd al the opcHitPg of the year ; 
nmnber wAmaHj pledgM ianMU to Cresh devoiKm to 
ofOotL Thera ii ft q^ivtafy &Bt^ which all tnembeni 
of tbe SwifAy An eDJobod to ke^ W«d«y» id bt» iustmctioDA 
U» tb* preftclMfB, u^Bi omiI unpromvelj the doty of oboenlog a 

We DOW resume oor hktory. The padticatioD of 179*? satis* 
Hvd ihc nuMhinite p^ny, a^ they were t^^imed, who formed ihe 
grt?at bulk of the Society. Ilut it was an a^ of tl>e wildent 
politioal excilenieuL DuriDg the period of those disfnttes by 
which the Methodists wen? agitated, the FtbdcI^ revolntioa was 
laging ID iu fufy» and the Methudtst body was not fr^ie ^m the 
ttontagton. There waa dow a party m tiie coanexion whose views 
exte&ded far beyood the horizon which bounded the aspiratiotts 
of either of the Wealeya They are described by the elder 
Methodists as young men who had been introduced into life, and 
formed their opinions in that state of things which the French 
revolution introduced ; they ^ould not only enjoy liberty them- 
selves, but force it upon others. The Conference had deter- 
mined that the Lord's Supper should be administered only in 
those chapels where a majority of the Society, as represented by 
the trustees, demanded it With this restriction they were dis- 
pleased ; a contest followed, and the constitution of the Conference 
now provoked their attention. In a word, they insisted on the 
introduction of lay delegates, and this on the ground of fitness and 
expediency. Inspired with something of that enthusiasm respect- 
ing the rights of the people which had so generally seized the 
nation, they contended that the people ought to be represented 
in the Conference, and have a share in making the laws by which 
they were controlled. The Conference resisted the proposal ; and 
the first of those secessions took place which have returned fix)m 
time to time, paralyzing the societies in the hour of their 
greatest vigour, and threatening the very being of the Methodist 
Church. 

Of the first secession, Mr. Kilham, a member of the Conference, 
was the leader. Dissatisfied with the Plan of Pacification, he 
published a tract on the " Progress of Liberty " with respect to 
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Chureh goverDment, soon after the Conference of 1795. For this 
he was arraigned before a district meeting at Newcastle in the 
following February. The fire spread. The author of a pamphlet 
printed by one of his party at Bristol in 1796, gives quotations 
from nearly fifty pamphlets and circular letters, in favour of the 
change. Mr. Kilham was dismissed from the Society at the Con- 
ference of 1796, and the whole connexion was for some time in a 
state of violent agitation. The Kilhamites issued an address at 
Newcastle, maintaining, as their first position, that " according to 
the present rules of Conference, the Methodist preachers ruled 
their people without consulting them." The dissatisfaction spread 
far and wide; it flew from Newcastle to Manchester, where a 
considerable number of trustees, leaders, and members were 
expelled firom the Society by the local court, a special district 
meeting. When the Conference met in 1797, the question of 
admitting lay-delegates was formally discussed, and the following 
resolution stands upon its minutes : — " The Conference, having 
maturely considered the subject, are thoroughly persuaded, with 
many of our Societies whose letters have been read in full Con- 
ference, that they cannot admit any but regular tmvelling 
preachers into their body, either in the Conference or in district 
meetings^ and preserve the system of Methodism entire; par- 
ticularly the itinerant plan, which they are determined to 
support" 

The decision was the signal of disruption. Kilham and his 
friends retired, and formed " the New Connexion ;" a body which 
has ever since taken its stand amongst the most respectable, 
zealous, and orthodox of the smaller Churches of the Noncon- 
formists; its history is presented to the reader in a separate 
article. Those who feel no disposition to be elated with the 
disasters of Methodism, may be forgiven if they hesitate in ex- 
pressing their approbation of the firmness, so much applauded by 
high Wesleyans, of this Conference of 1797. Their apologists 
contend that " the refusal was not dictated by the love of power, 
but by the stem conviction that they could not act otherwise, 
without violating the pastoral trust reposed in them as Christ's 
ministers.*' But we are not aware of any pastoral trust imposed 
by Christ, which would exclude the laity firom a seat in Convo- 
cation, or a vote in Conference. " They felt," it is said, " they 
could not introduce laymer. into theii own body, or even into the 
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dtfftrict meetings, uatunstteutly Yrith a due rt^^jM^ to Uie purity of 
thoir doetrinci and mluiKtiTr, ih** pn*AervatioD of the itinerancy, 
&nd the real wfil6ipe and lilwrty of the people at lar^ge/' These 
are the ictat4;inetiU of Dr Beeohacu, Ute President of the Con- 
ferenw, and lu able apologist. The tiirbrileut state of the 
sociolicft *t tht> time, may perhapa justify this disfparag^meot of 
the Uity ; \mi w« should be »orry to admit, as a g^oneral principte, 
that purity of doctrine k exclusively eonfiDed in any Protectant 
Cliiirch to Ihe Rafe keepbg of iu cler^^y, vr even tliat the real 
wi^faiv and religious liberty of their brethren would bo unsafe 
if tlic laity were allowed a voice to the guprerot} oomts of 
)«gitiUtion* It is contend*^*! further, *' that the a«hn!Mnoa of 
lay*dolt^t«0 would have d*^stroyed the Conf^icDce, which was 
fioihing, but as it w« detinod and invested with power by the 
Dead of Declaration. So tliat a Confereaoe atlmiuifig lay- 
delegates would have had no legal existence ; and no other body 
Oould have performed its prescribed functions.'* But these con- 
sequences wore not inevitable. In thia, sa in most ca^es, where 
conflicting claims are to be adjusted, mutual concessions might 
have been made. There were many subjects, for instance, in 
which lay-delegates might have been admitted into the Con- 
ference, both to speak and vote, without affecting the validity of 
the Deed of Declaration. Indeed, we cannot perceive what pos- 
sible danger could have arisen from their presence, even in num- 
bers equal to those of the preachers, so long as an absolute veto 
was still lodged, as it must have been, in the upper house, or 
original Conference of one hundred. 

With more force, it is contended, that if the concession had been 
made, a disruption on the one side or the other would still have 
taken place. For the Conference did not stand alone. It was 
not the whole of the connexion which was asking for the admis- 
sion of lay-delegates into the Conference. Many of the societies 
regarded the question in the same light as the Conference itself. 
In the midst of the popular outcry for religious liberty, the same 
alarms were felt by Methodists, jealous of their existing institu- 
tions, which, at the same period, inflamed the eloquence of Burke, 
in his apprehensions for the safety of the constitution of the State 
itself. And they felt they owed it to themsehes, to the cause of 
God, and to the Conference, to avow their sentiments in such a 
crisis, and to support the Conference by the assurance of their 
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attachment to it They went still further, and declared their 
conviction that Methodism was safer in the hands of the Con- 
ference as then constituted, than if lay-delegates shoidd, un- 
happily, be admitted to a place either in the Conference or the 
district meetings. 

Some concessions of importance the Conferenoe made. With 
reference to financial and other secular matters, more authority 
was given to the quarterly and district meetings. Till Wesley's 
death, the yearly collections of the Society had been paid over 
to the Conference, and by them divided among the preachers, 
and spent on other Intimate objects. The Conference of 1791 
published their accounts in a brief statement, which occupies 
seven lines ; so Uttle had the Society hitherto interfered in 
matters of expenditure or finance. On the death of Wesley, the 
district meetings were empowered to receive and pay certain funds, 
particularly the preachers' stipends, remitting a statement of 
their financial proceedings, together with the balance of their 
receipts, to the Conferenca This power was now extended to 
the quarterly meetings ; and the Conference undertook to 
publish a fiill account of its receipts and expenditure in such a 
form that every circuit might satisfy itself, by comparing its own 
accounts with those of the Conference, that no collusion had been 
practised. Another regulation provides that all other temporal 
business shall originate in the quarterly meetings. The conces- 
sions which relate to discipline were still more important. The 
leaders' meetings had a veto on the admission of new members 
by the superintendent, when they chose to exercise it. And 
with regard to the expulsion of delinquents, the superintendent, 
who had hitherto exercised this formidable power without con- 
trol, was now instructed not to proceed to extremities until the 
leaders were consulted, ** and the crime proved to their satisfac- 
ticm." The leaders and stewards were for the future to be 
appointed and removed, not by the superintendent alone, but in 
conjunction with the leaders' meeting. 

The secession of the Kilhamites, however, seemed rather to 
relieve Methodism than to impede its triumphs. For thirty years 
after the death of Wesley it pursued one unbounded course of 
marvellous success. Persecution had died away, or, if feebly 
offered, was of service to the cause, raising up friends, promoting 
inquiry, and stimulating zeal When Wesley died, the numbei 
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ID connexion with liini was eighty thousand, includitig AmerJm 
ttnti the W<»t Indies. WithiD t^-n years tho societies lia*1 in- 
crooHxl in Great Brittuti nJoiit^ moro th&n forty thousamd. 
In iwmty ytnn the iuavaae wu mora than a hundred 
tbotuand. 

In thi:^ y^or 181 1, a bill wna brought into the House of Lords 
pror&aittHl)y to amend the Act of Toleration, but in faL*t to r**peal 
it« niOid important and beneficial provisionB* Hail it paased, aod 
been rigidly enforced, it might have effected the entire subvemon 
of the Wealeyan ministry- Thifi iinwi** attempt not only faUcJ 
but recoiled. The Methodists learned their political iftrengtU, 
More compact, more united, more onergctic than any Protestant 
communion, the sen?^ of danger, and the atronpiT tiense of insult^ 
roused them to exertion. In tho face of their remonstrances and 
petitions, in which they were joined by all the frieuds of religious 
liberty, the bill was hastily withdrawn ; and it is the last attempt 
at coercion in matters of religion that the British Parliament bad 
witncsjjed. The Wesleyan body have never combined to use 
their power for the service of any party, or the attainment of any 
selfish objects. Their political influence has been nobly em- 
ployed in the service of mankind ; — for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, in 1806 ; for the right of introducing missions into 
India, in 1813 ; for the emancipation of the slaves in the West 
Indies, in 1833. 

At the Conference of 1813, Dr. Coke, then in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age, expressed an earnest desire to proceed to the 
East Indies, for the purpose of establishing a mission there. 
Eighteen times had he crossed the Atlantic for missionary ob- 
jects ; yet his ardour was unabated. He sailed, accompanied by 
seven miseionaries, and died upon the voyage. After Wesley 
himself, no man connected with the Methodists ever contributed 
more to extend the blessings of Christianity amongst mankind. 
The mission, notwithstanding his death, was opened at Ceylon ; 
and Dr. Coke's departure from England and his sudden death, 
which it was feared might prejudice the missionary work, had, in 
fact, the contrary effect. The connexion had almost entirely relied 
on his personal exertions, both in directing the operations of the 
missions in the West Indies and Canada, and in providing the 
means of their support. The preachers and people now awoke 
from their supineuess ; a missionary society was formed in con- 
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nexion with the Conference, and the missions soon prospered 
beyond all former example. 

The Methodists' societies continued steadily to increase till 
1827. At length, the trivial cause of so many bitter conflicts 
between Churchmen and Puritans in days past, the introduction 
of an organ, opened the waters of strife. The trustees of a 
chapel at Leeds wished to introduce instrumental music, and 
made application to the district meeting for permission. The 
district meeting refused ; for the old Methodists regarded instru- 
mental music as injiuious to spiritual worship. The trustees 
made their appeal to the Conference, who saw fit to grant their 
request Hereupon the organ was forgotten, and the broad 
question was discussed, whether the Conference possessed the 
right to interfere in such a case and overrule the decision of a 
district meeting. It was a struggle for independence on the part 
of the latter, and, as it soon appeared, on the part of many of 
the Methodists, who seceded from the main body, protesting 
against what they termed the oppression of the Conference. 
They insisted that the Conference violated its own law in re- 
ceiving an appeal against the district meeting on the subject of 
the organ. The Conference party replied that wherever there 
is a right to make laws, there is a right to receive appeals as 
inherent ; and that it was monstrous to suppose that a Methodist, 
or body of Methodists, however aggrieved by the decisions of a 
district meeting, had no redress. Some sharp invectives were 
not spared by the Conference against those who, professing to be 
the friends of liberty, would have made the local courts despotic. 
There was a law of Conference on the subject, but it was some- 
what vaguely worded, and both sides claimed its shelter. It was 
this : " We think that in some of the larger chapels, where some 
instrumental music may be deemed expedient in order to guide 
the congregational singing, organs may be allowed by special 
consent of the Conference ; but every application for such con- 
sent shall be first made at the district meeting ; and if it obtain 
their sanction, shall be then referred to a committee at the 
Conference, who shall report their opinion as to the propriety of 
acceding to the request, and also as to the restrictions with which 
the permission to erect an organ ought, in that particular case, to 
be accompanied." 

The Conference assorted its rights, but at the same time in* 
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fUQCtMl Uw prauhtfi '* U> inrila tmck, md tA nomv^ wttfa prriim 
oUtfion of Uie pwt, tbti^ «U Ud b««>i ■» bd mmmf bjr tl» arti 
ordiMAotodwnr but a sDi^»oa bwl tdcso |iha vlikli «ottkl 
Dot thtm btt reodlviL 

A uui» frriaofl niphtre followed bi tbe cua of Dr. Waa«i, w 
1635. Heie, ^K^n, tb(^ cotne of ib^ qUArrcl w«i JnagiiiBiim 
Tkt* roD&rifOOo bvl i«ialTedtocpflDftTb«iilo^<^ lostintboo for 
Uie iKluoiliQa ol tb«tr futm tnitiut«m. On Uic ddDiU of ihi 
4ii4setiDti diftmuM of opinioD arow, and uigrr pftnipUeta n^re 
luidkuiged. l>r. Waireu, an cmiiusit mmiiltf; wm Uie leftdv tt 
the ooQlwl on ibt? ndu which oppo»d the tnauttnt of the Ob- 
ivrsDW ; ho wv in 0)aM9queiw)o m^keoded bj tbc» U&DchcsCet 
diitrict nkMtitig. AgMioit tliui watptmm be nfipMited lu tli« 
Court of CbBDOcrjr. Tb> OfW ti whieh foUowJ nv inqioftui in 
Wedajan history, not ddIj for the extmortlmjuy tntereBt which 
thi^j occaaioncd fit tho tun«^ Imt «ttll cnurc for th«ir ootnequcuoei^ 
which uro hlUI uuColdiqg tbemM^Wc^K, 

Thf! durtrict mef^ting reqncntod Dr. Newton, osoth^r emiii^tit 
minister, to undertake the duties of saperiDtendent of the ciicait 
in Dr. Warren's place ; and the object of this application to the 
Court of Chancery was to obtain an injunction against Dr. Newton 
and the trustees of the Oldham-street chapel in Manchester, all 
of whom concurred in his exclusion from their pulpit ; and against 
those trustees of another Wesleyan chapel in Manchester who also 
approved of the suspenbion and of Dr. Newton's ministry in that 
place ; for two or three of the trustees of the latter chapel made 
common cause with Dr. Warren, and joined with him in apjdy- 
ing to the court for his restoration to the exercise of his minis- 
terial functions. The case excited the deepest interest ; the most 
eminent counsel were employed on each side, and the judgment of 
the Vice-Chancellor, and afterwards that of the Lord Chancellor, 
into whose court it was removed, were elaborate and prepared 
with the greatest care ; but the Vice-Chancellor refused the in- 
junction, and his judgment was aflfirmed by the higher court 
** I am of opinion," said the Lonl Chancellor, ** not only that the 
district meeting had the power to suspend, but I am of opinion 
that they acted legally— I am not called upon to say more. 
Whether they acted wisely, discreetly, temperately, or harshly, 
these are matters with which I have no couQern, and upon which 
I desire now to express no opinion." The Lord Chancellor con- 
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duded vrith an expresfflon of his great regret at the existence of 
the dissensions which had given rise to the proceedings ; and he 
added, ^* From what I have heard, and from what I may say I 
know, of the character of Dr. Warren, of his learning, of his 
piety, of his talents, and of his good conduct, which have been 
stated on one side and not even attempted to be contradicted on 
the other — taking all these things into consideration, I must 
express my regret that he should have been the sufferer, I will 
not say the victim, but the sufferer in these proceedings." Dr. 
Warren was permitted to be heard in the next Conference in his 
own defence, although it was thought he had forfeited his right 
of appeal to that tribunal In justice to the Conference, we 
should willingly have quoted at large the grounds of their deci- 
sion ; but they are mixed up with personal charges and recrimina- 
tions which ought to be forgotten. Dr. Warren was expelled, 
and the sentiments of the Conference may be gathered from the 
following resolution : — 

" While the Conference cannot but express their utter abhor- 
rence of the principle that a minister, while professedly in union 
with our body, may appeal from the regular and constitutional 
jurisdictions of his own connexion to the civil courts, as tending 
to a violation of the laws of the New Testament, a breach of 
faith with his brethren in the ministry, and a fearfril disregard of 
consequences to the cause of Christy they feel called upon to re- 
cord their fervent gratitude to the great Head of the Church for 
the gracious interpositions of His providence in the recent deci- 
sions of his Majesty's High Court of Chancery, to refuse the 
injunction applied for by Dr. Warren, with a view to set aside 
the authority of the special meetings of the district committee 
held in his case in Manchester. They feel especially called upon 
to acknowledge the hand of Ood in these decisions, as confirm- 
ing the validity of Mr. Wesley's Deed of Declaration ; securing to 
the preachers appointed by the Conference the inalienable occu- 
pation of our pulpits ; recognising the pastoral supervision and 
authority of the Conference as the supreme tribunal of Me- 
thodism, through the medium of its district conmiittees, and 
affording the ample security of British law to the general eco- 
nomy of Wesleyan Methodism." 

The association formed by Dr. Warren soon contained many 
thousand members. - It was the third great secession which the 
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Wmlpyftn body had ojcprnritioDd, Init BctiU it Neeroe<j for the 
nMot flOAToeljr to affvct tU itretigth. Or. WtLfreu mkiq «Ac^ 
imdltook ordtn in the Church of Englanil, uud the aiisocmtioDr 
dtprived of its 1nai]«tr, made no grattt ptpgreHS. 

On the other hnml the Conference party purBue<i their tri* 
umpha Tho ywu 1839 was celebrated as the oeoteoary of 
Uethodism. A oeutury ha^l paved ainoe the Wesleys and their 
eomp&Dion Whitfield began Uieir out-door minijjtry on commous 
and At the oomew of the streeti It was, lu John Wealej had 
recorded in bbt journal, "a sudden esp*'dicnt, n thin^ ^bniitted 
to rather than chosen, an<l therefore submitted to, becauMv^ he 
thought even prvaching thus better than not prf^achliij; ^t all," 
A huudrH years had Gently glided by, and the fruiu of hts 
aelf-devotion, and that of a few others bis partnerB in dii^rac? 
and gl^ry, were apparent to the world, in the general reformatiim 
of morals nnd in the difiu^on of that religious tnith which, when 
Wesley and his eomjiamunfl begun th*?ir field preaching, was 
all but unknown. The number in the aocieties which he had 
raised is a very imperfect test of the influence he had exerted ; 
and yet measured even by this standard, few indeed are the 
men who, whether for good or evil, have so deeply influenced 
mankind. There were now in England alone 3,000 chapels, 
besides a vast number of other places, in which the Wesleyan 
ministry was conducted. In some of the towns the chapels 
were of very large dimensions ; in Leeds alone they contained 
3,000 free sittings for the poor. The members of the Wes- 
leyan Church in Great Britain were 296,801. The ministers 
were 1,019; the local preachers not fewer than 4,000. The 
Sunday-schools were upwards of 3,300 ; in these, 59,000 teachers 
gratuitously taught 341,000 children. Ireland contained 49 
circuits and 18 mission stations; in which 160 preachers 
laboured amongst 26,000 members of society. In Canada there 
were 47 districts, exclusive of 47 missionary stations ; and the 
members of the society were 14,000. Fifteen hundred red men 
had abandoned savage life, and were regidar members of the 
Wesleyan Church ; and but for the ministry of its preachers, 
many thousands of the British settlers would have been entirely 
destitute of the ordinances of Christianity. The missions em- 
ployed, in different parts of the world, above 300 accredited 
ministers, besides local preachers and assistants, having under 
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their care, including children and adults, more than 180,000 
souls. The missionaries preached the Gospel in more than 
twenty languages, to some of the remotest nations of the earth. 
For the support of this vast enterprise the Wesleyan societies, 
assisted by the liberality of the Christian public, raised, in the 
year 1837, thekim of 83,648i. 10«. 6d 

In America, the seed planted by Coke and Asbury had borne 
fruit abimdantly. The Methodist Episcopal Church outnum- 
bered the connexion in Great Britain. The societies, scattered 
over an immense tract of country, were placed under the care of 
28 conferences, and superintended by six bishops. There were 
3,106 itinerant ministers; 216 who were superannuated; and 
5,792 local preachers. The private members amounted to 
686,549 ; of whom 605,212 were whites ; 79,236 were coloured ; 
and 2,101 were Indians. The Methodist Episcopal Church had 
a prosperous mission at Liberia, on the African coast, and 
another at Texas; it had six collegiate institutions, and one 
university. Four of these are west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
in the great valley of Mississippi, and its tributary waters, and 
three are in the Atlantic states. All of them possess the power 
of conferring academic degrees. 

The jubilee year closed a long succession of triumphs, and a 
long season of comparative repose. The surface of Methodism 
was unruflBed, and the enthusiasm of her children had suffered 
no abatement. It was proposed to erect in memory of the 
festival a centenary hall in London, at an expense of 40,000/., to 
build a missionary ship, to found a theological college, to release 
the schools and chapels of the connexion from debt, and to pro- 
vide an additional fund for sick and aged ministers. For all 
these purposes 80,000!. were asked, and more than twice that 
simi was cheerfully subscribed : the jubilee fund amounted to 
215,000/. The year of jubilee closed, as it began, amidst general 
congratulations and devouter thanksgivings. 

But appearances were seldom more fallacious. The expulsions 
at Leeds, and the affair of Dr. Warren, rankled in many heart& 
The impression had already gone abroad amongst the societies, 
that the people as represented in the leaders' meetings and the 
quarterly meetings were deprived of that influence which the 
Pacification of 1795 conceded to them ; that they were governed 
absolutely by the Conference, and that the Conference itself was 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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b cottTM Aod panail; indirvltaLk nvtt^gW oifc hfmmamtm 
ridkulr, «Qd iiniwhiJiii*! wuli mstU, Tbty nraiind w of tfat 
Mv-|ii\Uic pMifUiii dl tlm «Arij AnitaD* in the reign of 
BJMhirtt ; wd dirT m&r b« dsKobcd^ in the wonU of the ptTV- 
itfttTf*^** ID wltkh iboeo Ubik wm dmooDocd, u " drawn tip 
in rmOing lort, ftod iKjotic) Ui« bonnda cf «U pxid hatuftfiitj.** 
Tbt chaq p w ihfy mfilaaii an iBofa ta^ if tnie, in^lkuia a tfKto c^ 
•omtf on the vi?rge of ili»nlntifln from lhe< pritle, •riftdiPOii, 
uid rmpadty of kn mien. It is not^ however, Uie Wederan 
system, but the administration of it, they arraign. There is no 
cry for constitutional change, but only for a better administration. 
If the charges were untrue, the annoyance to individuals was the 
sole injury they could inflict, and the parties assailed might have 
trusted their reputation to the safe custody of public o|Hni(». 
Nor would it have been beneath the dignity of the Conference 
to have amended whatever might have been amiss, even at the 
suggestion of the unknown and scurrilous authors of the Fly- 
Sheets. If their attacks were of importance it was because the 
impression was stealing abroad that the machine worked heavily, 
— that Methodism had settled on the lees, — that it was gro¥ring 
indolent and luxurious. 

The Conference addressed itself, not to the investigation of the 
alleged abuses, but to the punishment of the supposed offenders. 
In a<ldres8ing the Conference on the subject during their session 
of 1 849, the president said, " that a secret irresponsible body had 
risen up which interfered with the just rights of the Conference, 
which reflected on its acts and appointments, and which endea- 
voured in various instances to render those acts and appointments 
null and void. The Conference was bearded by this secret and 
irresponsible power ; he had a full conviction the time was come 
when this evil should be dealt with and effectually corrected 
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It retarded them in their great work ; it was an evil they must 
tolerate no longer, lest they should be partakers of other men's 
Bina" The Conference proceeded in the exercise, as it declared, 
of its undoubted right to " put a brotherly question '* to several of 
its members who were suspected of having written the Fly-Sheets, 
or having a guilty knowledge of their authors. The question, as 
stated by the accused, was couched in these words: — "Are you 
the author of the Fly-Sheets ? answer the question, * Yes ' or ' No,* 
without any prevarication." Mr. Everett, to whom the question 
was first proposed, positively and peremptorily refused to answer ; 
expressing, says the Conference, his refusal, " in terms and in a 
tone justly offensive." He was expelled. Two other ministers, 
Messrs. Dunn and Griffiths, also declined to answer the interro- 
gations, which in their case extended to the " Wesleyan Times " 
and " Wesleyan Banner," two obnoxious papers, as well as the 
Fly-Sheets. Nor would they " pledge themselves to abstain from 
taking part directly or indirectly in any agitating proceedings 
which might be pursued by others ;" they, too, were in conse- 
quence expelled, with only one dissentient voice. Two other 
ministers were censured and degraded from the office of superin- 
tendent, but not expelled ; and the busiuess was closed with a 
solenm declaration, to which the preachers, with a few exceptions^ 
affixed their names, expressing their *' indignation and abhorrence 
at the anonymous attacks made upon their brethren in the Fly- 
Sheets." A protestation was added '* that they had never inten- 
tionally communicated with the authors of those publications with 
a view to afford information or assistance ;" nor would they " allow 
these wicked slanders to detract from the esteepi and confidence 
they felt for those against whom such attacks had been directed." 
The Conference appears to have thought that with these strong 
measures their difficulties were at an end. In their annual 
address they congratulate the societies on a large accession of 
numbers, both at home and abroad. Their *^ sessions," they say, 
"had been blessed with more than ordinary influences from 
above. Some painful circumstances had indeed occurred, but 
the hoary age and active zeal of tliis body have combined in 
maintaining our righteous economy. Forbearance and tenderness 
have been shovm to the utmost limit that allegiance to our 
common cause permits ; but freedom of mutual ministerial in- 
quiry must be maintained, or we must consent to the abandon- 
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mtfut of nil our dbtbctiY* ^Jlicipline ;** antl for a time their 
ftiitietpatioti*«e6m#d to bo crowned with &uoc68& At the Confei^ 
oBce of 1850, held in London, another minUter, Mr Bromley^ 
WOE exposed, '* having coantcnano^d the unrighteous agitation 
which was still carried on/' With this exception the yearly 
ai)dn*sts declarea thai harmony and peace pervaded the sittings of 
th© O^nferenc^ Nine thousand members had been added to 
the Society, and twenty thousand more ha<l been received on 
trial Many memorials had been ixrceivrd, which are answere^l, 
in general, by th<* d*Ktarauou that the Conference would adhere 
to the true principles of Methodi&m, and maint^ the sacred 
trust rep*>sed in them by the venerable Wesley. But now Uie 
fM^titionera were by no means eatiafievl. Before the Confereni^ 
met, upwards of four hundred gentlemen harl aBsentbled in 
London as delegates from the connexion in various partj; of the 
kiijf^dom. ^'t*^ 4^nTir»^v ik^ tn tlif^ ht^-^t rtii atis nf i>rrpKtiiiQf thf^ further 
progress of an agitation which threatened Methodism," as they 
already saw, " with utter ruin." They had laid their complaints 
before the president, who refused, however, to receive them. 
They now appealed to the Conference ; and when it met, peti- 
tions bearing upwards of fifty thousand signatures, prapng for a 
redress of various grievances, or the concession of additional 
rights, were laid before it by the delegates. Of course, general 
declarations of a determination to adhere to the principles of 
Wesleyan Methodism were far from satisfactory to the petitioners. 
On the other hand, the Conference still sought to dissipate the 
storm by expelling all who were suspected of disloyalty. The 
work of excision now began in earnest; nearly every individual 
who had attended the delegates' meeting was expelled ; whole 
classes were cut off at a stroke, and even societies disappeared : 
the entire connexion became a scene of turmoil and disaster. 
The disputes arrested a large share of public attention ; and the 
London daily press suspended its discussion of political affairs to 
discuss the affairs of Methodism. A private quarrel, if such it 
were, never engaged so much of the national concern. 

The Conference met at Newcastle in 1851, still resolved to 
conquer by severity. Dr. Beaumont, a minister of high standing 
and great eloquence, was degraded from the oflSce of superinten- 
dent, for having shown his sympathy, in various ways, with the 
excluded ministers. The delegates again assembled, and re- 
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quested ao interview with the Conference, or at least with a 
committee to be appointed by it, in order to confer on the general 
state of the connexion ; but they were an " unauthorized body," 
and their petition was again declined. A number of memorials, 
however, were presented, and the Conference appointed a com- 
mittee of fifty-four of its own members ** to examine the sugges* 
tions contained in them, and to report on the same :" and the pre- 
sident was authorised, if he saw fit, to invite a number of suitable 
laymen, not, it is true, to assist the committee in its inquiries, but 
•* to confer with them on the results to which they had attained." 
Still the appointment of this committee was regarded as a token 
for good, and hopes were entertained throughout the Societies 
that peace might be restored. During the year the Societies had 
suffered in Great Britain alone, as reported at the Conference, a loss 
of fifty-six thousand members. But the Conference was still 
resolved, as they said in their annual address, ** to hold the pas- 
toral crook with steady and unfaltering hand." Of the seceders, 
they say, that ** they had yielded to the arts of a few misleaders ;*' 
and, with regard to the agitatoi-s or reformers, they express their 
deep concern '^ that a system of wicked agitation, unparalleled in 
the history of the modem Church, should have been regarded with 
a moment*s tolerance by any who have enjoyed the privileges of 
our Church communion." The high tone which the Conference 
assumed towards their opponents was scarcely charitable. ^' Cer* 
tain agitators have abused the measure of confidence that they had 
been allowed to wield. Their plans have been altogether alien firom 
the temper of our holy Christianity. They have transgressed the 
New Testament law, and involved themselves in the dishonoiu-, 
hitherto unexampled among us, of attempting to force us into com- 
pliances which they know that oiu" conscience condemn&" " These 
men have excluded themselves from our confidence, but not from 
our pitying charity and our prayers. We beg you, dear brethren, 
to join us in interceding tliat God may give them repentance, and 
that the fearful sin of destroying precious souls may not be laid 
to their charge in the great day. Whatever plans may yet bo 
framed to oppose and irritate you, let your love be invincible." 
Such language, as applied to the fifty-six thousand expelled and 
alienated members was severe, if not unjust ; though it might 
accurately describe the spirit of the authors of the Fly-Sheets. The 
air of pious condescension was felt to be insulting to men who 
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*" L Thai wv n^pud Uu) di M wnfd onw and afflicttoiw of oar oeh 
neiion with oatitnn grief ami auu«t]r> and do moat anleoily 
dnro thnt the hannonjr and happio«« that ono* diatingniflbed 
tho bwly may lie rMctored. 

**t. That in otir cidm and deliborabt judgment, our cxiettagr 
tfisaater^ are mainly attributable to tho great changes that h^ve 
h*#d made in our coTmexional polity, daring the last thirty years, 
by which the balance of power in the connexion has been 
deranged : many important functions committed to the local 
courts by the * Constitution of Methodism,' as settled by the 
regulations of 1795 and 1797, having been resumed by the 
( 'onference. 

'' 3. That while we acknowledge the divine institution of the 
Christian ministry, and the responsibility of ministers to their 
Lord and Master, we do conscientiously believe that their claim 
to an exclusive government of the Church by virtue of rights 
inherent in their office, is destitute of a scriptural basis, and 
repugnant to the spirit and letter of our constitution, the records 
of the Conference during the early years of the present century, 
and the known usages of our elder and larger societies in every 
part of the kingdom. 

*' 4-. That for the restoration of peace and confidence, we deem 
it necessary that membership in Methodism be held inviolable 
until the vote of the leaders' meeting be taken, not only on 
questions of fact, Imt also on the points of criTfiinality and 
jyenfdti/. 

"■ T). That it is also necessary that the same principle be applied 
to the official position of local officers. 

** 6. That the disciplinary authority of our local courts, under 
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the presidency of their superintendents, should be subject only to 
a mixed court of appeal. 

** 7. That lay infiuencey in connexional committees, would be 
far more satisfactory, if subject to lat^ elecfion, instead of minis- 
terial nomination. 

** 8. That quarterly meetings should be free from restriction in 
memorialising Conference on connexional matters. 

" 9. That as many of those persons who are now in a position 
of hostility to the authorities of the connexion have been severed 
from us, or have left us under strongly exciting and irritating 
circumstances, we venture to express oiu* earnest hope, that 
Christian generosity and kindness, rather than harshness and 
repulsiveness, will be cherished and manifested towards any of 
them desiring to be again united to us in Church fellowship. 

'' 10. That the rules of the connexion should be simplified, 
and published in as commodious a form as possible, 'for the 
benefit and convenience of all classes in the body.' 

"11. That no new rule, adopted by the Conference, should 
be obligatory upon the societies until sanctioned by a majority 
of the quarterly meetings ; the sense of each circuit on such rule 
to be taken at the June quarterly meeting. 

"12. That, looking to the fact of many persons having left 
otir Societies in distress and despair, consequent of their having 
lost all hope of a satisfactory adjustment of our connexional diffi- 
culties, and it having been further ascertained that others are 
contemplating the same step, we deem it the imperative duty of 
all who desire the prosperity of oiu* connexion, to unite in pro- 
moting reconciliation between hostile parties, with a view to the 
restoration of peace and harmony." 

The agitation still continued when the Conference met at 
Sheffield in 1852. Another secession had taken place during 
the year, and 20,946 members had retired or been excluded. 
In two years the Societies had lost 77,000 members ; but the 
Conference persisted in the course on which it had embarked, 
still resolved to subdue rather than to conciliate. The mediation 
movement had now assumed a formidable character. The 
" dedarationists " exceeded 2,000, and they were principally 
Wesleyan officers. " From an intense desire," they said, " for 
the recovery of peace to the afflicted connexion," a committee 
assembled in Sheffield during the sessions of the Conference, for 
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tbo puqiow? of pw«ynlitig th« DwUrutiou, md in n?9pcctfal terms 
tlw; ptayecl that a depuUilicu of tlioir boJy might be received 
aod heartL TUo Coufo^^m*, Homewhal hAughlily, decliiwd; 
nAiong to noc^ntn a body uuknown to the We^yan oonstitu* 
tiou, and in n long reply iiiilul|[cd in severe remarks upon th& 
motives nnd conduct of the " moder»tJfrti party/' It did oot told 
to ACN>tho tlu^ pnivatling duNODtent that tibfl prandentv in the lue 
of ItiB discrctionaiy poww, had invited 74fi Uy brethren to meet 
tbt^ Committee of 5i appointed by the previous Conference, 
omfuUv oxcludbg wt^ individual whose name was attached 
to the Binningham decUrntiou, And it seemed a bitter mockery 
to lie told in the annual addreaa of the Conference, " that 
amidst the frrtcnt po^hlo dii«cui*siou, the utmost unanimity had 
prevaiii>il 1 a oiiene« of pur[Joao and feeling which ovorpowertd 
all di0et«ncc« of opiDiou, and, to an extent tbat ha^ been rarely 
wit0O'««Ml in the history of our conneiion, united all mind? luid 
faautfl iu one LarmoniouM concliwion.'* Yet upon the whole tliR 
Confert^uco spoke in a gentler ioue, mid relaxed something of itB 
peremptory manner. ** We are inclined,'' they say, " to cherish 
tlie belief that what was capable of being done in the way of 
formal nile and order to consolidate our union has now been 
accomplished." Again ; " our general economy and discipline 
are in our confirmed judgment such as cannot with any reason- 
able prospect of advantage, be vert/ mcUeriaUy modified." 
These sentences refer to the recommendations of the Committee 
of fifty-four and their assessors. Some changes had been made 
in consequence of their report : quarterly meetings were defined ; 
provision was made for permitting an appeal to the quarterly 
meeting for the rehearing of an accused party who might be 
dissatisfied with the verdict of a leaders' meeting. A few other 
changes were made, by which the Conference believed ** that all 
pretext for factious agitation was entirely precluded." Their 
opponents viewed them in a very diflferent light, and spoke of 
them as a mere mockery of justice. 

It is the nature of such unhappy divisions to grow wider as 
they continue. The Mediation Committee issued another protest 
in December 1852, in which they express a firm determination 
to stand by each other, and to protect and console any member 
of the connexion who may, without moral guilt, become the 
victim of ministerial persecution. ** We cannot admit," they 
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say, ** the right of itinerant ministers to excommuuicate roem 
bers without the sanction of the Church or of its local officers ; 
nor to depose officers without the sanction of their peers. Wo 
cannot admit the right of either ministers, pastors, or others, 
to select whom they please for special conference on matters 
upon which all are equally concerned. We cannot admit the 
right of any class of men to fetter all other classes in the Church, 
for the prevention of a free and honest expression of opinion on 
matters of Church polity and discipline, put forth in a peaceable 
and godly manner." In 1853, the Conference had to lament 
a further loss of more than 10,000 Methodists. But it 
refused to entertain the protest of the Mediation Committee; 
which still, however, persists in its endeavours to accomplish a 
reunion of the Wesleyan Societies upon a basis which a single 
sentence in their address to the President of the Conference 
renders sufficiently plain. " Only consent to become Protestant 
in your pastoral claims on the questions of ' the Divine right of 
the Pastorate,' and all other matters will be easily adjusted. 
But while you resolutely maintain lordship over God*8 heritage, 
the root of the evil remains, so that sorrow and contention are 
inevitable, and so too are future disruptions." 

The Wesleyan Reformers pursue their object independently 
of the Mediation Committee, and are the advocates of stronger 
measures. When the breach began they would probably have 
been satisfied with a few concessions, and with a more equal dis- 
tribution of the honours and posts of influence at the disposal of 
the Conference. They now maintain principles which, if carried 
into effect, would remodel the Wesleyan constitution. They 
maintain that the admission of members into the Church, the 
exercise of discipline upon them, and their exclusion from the 
Church, are rights vested solely in the hands of Church members, 
to be exercised by them, either directly or representatively.; and 
that it is the right of all members to be present at all meetings 
for the transaction of the general business of the Church. This, 
of course, requires that the Conference should be remodelled and 
lay representatives introduced. They contend, further, that the 
nomination and election of all office-bearers is the inalienable 
right of the Church ; and that all the local courts should be 
independent of the Conference, and their decisions final The 
reformers are a powerful and active party, the more formidable 
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tbe Oimfvniii» m$ ^mtntMi Co the futtuv peace an^ prosperity 
of tbi! i:i>0mawia'* At pnMitt» thqf nrnttitAin, the people's 
Yi^b/U MIT 1tttl« mon than a mum, lince erory Church officer in 
H»thotlMn n riitiiBUy aeleoCaJ^ noiniauU^), and appoiDted by 
iho iypetiirtttdftni pcMoher tukd by him miotic. They mid th^t 
■uj UyvMn, vlicChir ottee-be^rer or member, prraumiBg to in- 
ieHero with tb« mpennlendent's prcrogftuvo^ would peril hisoou- 
ttftadfiU with thr Soci<«ty. If not eipetled, his independence voold 
be iiiAiiil Such ttTtt the alleg«tioas of the Wealeyan Reformers 

Iha tatel hm of tho Wcitefiii Soci«tie9 in Oreat Britain iu 
rnttHC^itpno^ of Otv^ A\a^nA<mA is Uttte ibort of one huTitlred 
thousand members — ^nearly one-third of the whole community. 

Still the Conference, and a large and powerful b6dy of 
more than two hundred thousand Methodists who adhere to 
it, maintiiin that the rule it exercises is salutary and wise ; in 
acconlance ^-ith the provisions of the poU-deed, and the higher 
sanctions of the Gospel. The claims of the ministry on the im- 
plicit obedience of the people were stated by the Conference of 
1835 and its organs in the strongest terms : — 

" Christ has empowered tfie ministers o{ the Qospel to govern 
or regulate the Church by salutary discipline ; he has committed 
to them the keys of the Church : in every section of the Church 
of Christ, the jxtstor viust bear the keys, or he is not the pastor 
of Christ's own making ; it is for the ministers of Christ, the 
pastors of the Church, to reprove, rebuke with all authority, 
admonish, warn, and finally, when they judge necessary, to reject 
offenders from Church communion." 

''Jesus Christ has not emjxyicered the Church to interfere 
with the minister in the use of the keys,'' 

** The ministry makes the Church, rather than the Church the 
ministry." 

** Everything flows from this source. Humanly speaking, the 
ministry is the centre of light and power : all things grow out 
of it." " 
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" The minister of Christ is your judge as God's minister, and 
you are not to judge him." 

But even amongst Wesleyans of the Conference school these 
dogmas are not implicitly received. The Conference of 1850 
dedares, with respect to the exercise of discipline on members of 
the Society, through the medium of leaders' meetings, '^ that it 
cannot transfer, either altogether or in part, to other hands than 
those of the ministers the ultimate determination of that sentence, 
without sinning against its own convictions of solemn duty, and 
abandoning a right essentially connected with the obligations of 
the pastorate with which they are intrusted." Yet Dr. Dixon, a 
late president, strongly condemns the power of excommunication 
as exercised by the Conference. " I aflSrm," he is reported to 
have said, '^that our rule stands alone in Protestantism. No 
Church in Protestantism, except ours^ gives the power of excision 
to the minister. We stand alone 1" And thus the best and 
wisest of the Wesleyan ministers have always spoken. That 
able divme, Richard Watson, in his " Theological Institutes," far 
from teaching that the people may not judge the pastor, asserts 
that '^ the rule which forbids Christians to eat, that is, to commu- 
nicate at the Lord's table with an immoral brother, holds good of 
course when that brother is a pastor. Thus pastors were put 
(by the apostles) under the influence of the public opinion of the 
Churches, and the remedy of separating from them, in manifest 
defections of doctrine and morals, was afforded to the sound 
members of a Church, should no power exist, able or inclined to 
silence the offending pastor and his party." — Vol. iii., p. 260, 
From the writings of Dr. Adam Clarke, and of his acknowledged 
guide and teacher, Wesley himself, we might readily extract many 
pages to show that such views of absolute priestly authority 
were held in great dislike. The hypothesis that the Conference, 
as a clerical body, is authorised by Christ to govern absolutely, 
is, to our apprehension, contrary both to the spirit and the insti- 
tutions of the New Testament 

With greater force the Conference argues, that its constitution 
being settled and defined by law, it has not the power to alter, 
even were it able to amend, it By the poll-deed it acquired its 
legal existence ; were it to violate its charter that legal existence 
would cease. It is only the Conference, as enrolled in Chancery, 
that has any legal power over the trustees of the many thousand 
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lamtm; uid UtsavkbttMh of the Uw of Ihe New Testament, 
A tia apkiuft Ood, to r««n*m in it for X\u* avow^ purpoee of 
i^tAtion. Thtm ai* the points which ore now ia coutrovensy 
U'tv^^Q Xho Oafanooa and the various iectiotis of remonittrauU 
Aod TwfoiiiMsn. Tbi>5 invxilT^, it will bo aeeu, a Ic^ question of 
th<r uuooat importatii^vf, ai wvU aa many oonmdantiwA of a Diortt] 
kmd ; on all of whidt* 0nti amongvt tbobo most compet^^i^t to 
judgt^ fpmi divensitT of f^iiiMa cutfiL 

Ytewinff thi? wholo ^aailinn di ipaM on a ial y, the reuder will 
perhaps arriTe at iKm cckodumu : the Cottference, ajs originally 
cooititatcd, wa^ suii*yA (or the enuugtSKj which called it into 
esdsleoee i and the futuny histoiria0 «f v«^;ion iii Great Britain 
will ftclctuwle^ge that thr rrg*en«fatioQ of tlieee kingdums, and 
ospocially the elevatiou of the labouring classes from a state ol 
brutish degradation, was in no small measure to be ascribed to its 
exertions. An institution which accomplished a work, apparently 
s^> hojx^less, in effect so wonderful, as this, ought not to be men- 
tioneil without respect. The force and determination of the 
English character perhaps never displayed itself more genially 
than in the Methodist Conference in its earlier days. That a 
band of men U>rn, with a few exceptions, in humble life ; with 
few adviuitages from education, and none from patronage ; with 
no encouragement even from that public opinion under which so 
many a patriot has taken refuge from the storm ; assisteil only 
by a people whom their own exertions had, in many cases, re- 
trieved from vice and its attendant poverty ; without an effort to 
enrich themselves, though controlling unchecked the expenditure 
of thousands : that such a body, trusting only to the help of God 
and its own indomitable energies, should have established its 
representatives in the remotest regions of the globe, and won the 
enthusiastic homage of myriads of willing subjects from amongst 
uvery race of men, these are deeds which must ever claim for the 
Wesleyan Conference the respect, if not the admiration, of the 
whole catholic Clmrch. 

But an institution that lives upon its own traditions cannot long 
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survive. Whatever retains perennial vigour possesses a flexibility, 
a power of accommodation, which fits it for every change, and 
enables it, by a marvellous alchemy, to present itself anew, from 
age to age, in the vigour and beauty of its early youtL This 
rare endowment the Wesleyan Conference seems to want Its 
weakness is that in which its admirers have supposed its strength 
to lie. It is rigid and inflexible ; around it everything changes ; 
within everything remains unaltered. The societies which Wesley 
formed consisted, when the first Conference was held, of the poor 
aud illiterate. These classes now compose but a small proportion 
of the Wesleyan Church. Its societies consist of men of infor- 
mation and great intelligence ; but the same regimen, with a few 
unimportant changes, is applied to both. It is attempted to 
govern the educated citizens and tradesmen of the nineteenth 
century as the rude colliers of Kingswood and Newcastle were 
governed a hundred years ago. The result can scarcely be un- 
certain. If it be true that the Conference cannot change, the 
triumphs of early Methodism have passed away. Wealthy, 
respectable, and, within her little circle, safe and even prosperous 
she 'may be; but those evangelical ovations, those splendid 
achievements for religion and for God, which adorn her past 
history, will disappear from her future annals. An absolute 
clergy has never yet conducted a Protestant Church to a long 
career of spiritual successes ; invariably the laity have become 
indifferent and the clergy secular. Those who regard the un- 
happy contest of the Wesleyans from a distance, are, in some 
respects, better judges than themselves of the peiils which the 
combatants, too much heated on both sides, are apt to overlook. 
The feeling of English Christians towards them is at present 
one of sorrow and anxiety ; for good men, acquainted with the 
subject, are afraid that the calamities of Methodism will prove 
in their consequences a misfortune to the universal Church. 

Our history would not be complete if the literature of Me- 
thodism were forgotten. It has this peculiarity, that it is under 
the special keeping of the Church. Wesleyan literature is 
a component part of Methodism. It is under the control of the 
Conference, and yields a considerable revenue, which is dedicated 
to the general cause. 

Wesley was himself a voluminous writer. While he revived 
the spirit of religion in these lands, he was amongst the foremost 
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Uft 'Befanoe of ihe Doelriiie of Oii|^ Sii^* m ^ 
Ikj^or, of Norwidi; U^ * Mmmn* tolb. CAaa^ mad Kihifs 
Liidiigtoii and Waibnrlon ; «Dd hk 'BEedeaiioalimi ealmly 000- 
ndered ;' beaidei many amaUer tnote on mniona impoitaat sub- 
jects. His works were published by himself, in thirty-two 
volumes, duodecimo, in the year 1771. In addition to these, he 
published upwards of a hundred and twenty works, mostly 
abridged from other authors. At a very early period the distri- 
bution of religious tracts suggested itself to his active and ener- 
getic mind, and he wrote a considerable number. To circulate 
these and other writings which he approved amongst the Societies, 
he set up a printing-office and shop of his own. This was the 
origin of the Book-room or Conference-office. The concern was 
managed by a book steward, who was accountable to Mr. Wesley, 
and on his death the property and management passed into the 
hands of the Conference by a provision in his will The office of 
book-steward is one of importance. He is appointed by the Con- 
ference from amongst tliemselves ; and his duties are, with the 
assistance of a committee which is also chosen by the Conference, 
to manage the bookselling department on behalf of the Wesleyan 
body. The profits, which are considerable, belong to the Society, 
and are appropriated to the different funds. The book-steward 
lays a financial statement quarterly before the committee, and 
annually before the Conference. Besides the book-steward, the 
Conference appoints an editor and assistant-editor, who are 
also members of their own body, and whose appointment is 
from year to year. Their business is to see that the standard 
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works belonging to the book -room, particularly those by Wedey 
and Fletcher, together with the hymn-book in common nse, be 
correctly printed from time to time. And the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Magazine is especially confided to them. This is now, with 
one exception, the oldest specimen of our periodical literature. 
It originated with Wesley himself, under the title of the Ar- 
minian Magazine. 

The publications of the book-room are sold by the preachers 
in their circuits, and have at least a semi-official character. A 
minute of Conference expressly cc»mmands "that no preacher 
shall sell at oiu* chapels, or publish from our pulpits, any books 
but such as are sent from the book-room." The book-room com- 
mittee may purchase the copyright of any manuscript or printed 
work, having first carefully and impartially examined it, on behalf 
of the Conference. 

Of the works thus published, the greater proportion, being in- 
tended for the Wesleyan Societies, wear something of a sectarian 
garb to the eye of a general reader. But even here the Wesleyan 
press has no reason to flinch from a comparison with the religious 
literature either of Churchmen or Dissenters. Until lately, it has 
made no pretensions to learning in the high sense ; but for a 
masculine breadth of understanding, for a powerful simplicity, 
and for that deep earnestness which insures respect, it has been 
noted ever since the days of Wesley, who first stamped it with 
these noble features. The tawdry, sentimental style of theology 
has not often passed the rough ordeal of the book-room com- 
mittee. 

One work has issued from the Conference press which seems 
already to have vindicated its claims to be received into our stan- 
dard literature. We speak, of course, of the * Theological Insti- 
tutes of Richard Watson.' The title is ambitious, but the work 
justifies it * Calvin's Institutes' are a system of Christian theology 
on the principles of Saint Augustine. Watson, with equal tena- 
city, defends the scheme of Arminius. No human writing ever 
produced, or, from the nature of things, ever can again produce, 
such an impression upon the religious faith of Europe as the 
great work of Calvin ; and it was a bold attempt in a Methodist 
preacher to invite comparison, where anything short of great 
socoesB must have been a childish failure. Yet Watson's confi- 
dence in his own powers was not misplaced. His work is of 
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ii« Dr. Adam Clarke, His * CommcnUirj on the Holy Scriptutw* 
b too well kDown, anr] the Ju<lgmeot of the public hiu beeo too 
long «iprB0od, to allow u« m tUeim pages to diacuA the question 
of its mmta It is vtry onequal ; some parU, especially the Pen- 
tateuch and somu of the historical liooks of the Old Toistament, 
are laboured with great care* Others are dismisseil with a degjna 
of haste approAchitij; levity. Still the interest which aJwnjn belong* 
to Uie worktnf^B of ail honewt mioJ, ucute and originnU accom- 
paniea the work on «very jw^je, atitl ejcplainti it^ popularity. In 
justice to the Wtelcyan crx^tl let it Iw n. marked that this work 
u not published hy thi; Conft^roMCc, nor lias their satictioa Wo 
ha\e already nientionr^ that Dr. Adam daikc s view nf tie 
iviii8hip of (.'hrist is rcjccttnl by thi> Ccmfefteiioa There aro otli^f 
fanciful opinions, — as, for instance, that our first parents were 
tempted by Satan under the form of a monkey, and that Judas, 
the traitor, died a penitent, — to which Dr. Clarke has gained, we 
believe, but few converts amongst any class of his readers. 

A number of sects have arisen from the parent stem of ancient 
Methodism. It is scarcely necessary to describe them, since 
their doctrines are those of the old Methodists, and in Church 
government there is no essential difference except in the intro- 
duction of laymen into their conferences. Of the New Connexion 
we shall speak separately. 

1. The Primitive Methodists appeared al>out the year 1810. 
A few of the preachers, smitten with the American revivals, 
introduced camp meetings, as they were termed, in their circuits. 
Those the Conference condemned : " even supposing," they said 
in their Minutes in 1807, " that such meetings are to be allowed 
in America, they are highly improper in England, and we disclaim 
all ccamexion with them." A schism followed ; and just as the 
old society were called Methodists the seceders obtained the 
name of Riinters. Their conference is composed of one-third 
travelling preachers and two-thirds laymen ; namely, local 
preachers, class leaders, and circuit stewards. They have several 
missions in foreigu parts ; and in England and Wales about one 
hundred thousand members. 
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2. The Bryanites, or Bible Christians, separated in 1816, 
under William O' Bryan, a Wesleyan local preacher. They 
have assumed the name of Bible Christians. They differ little 
in points of doctrine from other Methodists. Their conference is 
composed of an equal number of ministers and laymen. They, 
as well as the Primitive Methodists, allow of female preachers. 
Their aim, too, appears to be to restore Methodism to its primi- 
tive simplicity. There are thirteen thousand members in society. 

3. The Wesleyan Methodist Association arose in consequence 
of the disputes which followed the expulsion of Dr. Warren. It 
has not assumed the title of a Church, and would probably fall 
back into the old connexion were its grievances removed. On 
all those points on which it was dissatisfied with the Conference 
it has established within itself an amended system of Church 
government. Its annual assembly admits the laity as represen- 
tatives, and their number is regulated by that of their con- 
stituents : circuits with less than five hundred members sending 
one; less than a thousand, two; and more than a thousand, 
three, delegates. The annual assembly admits or censures and 
excludes preachers, and has the direction of the fund& But 
each circuit governs itself by its local courts, without any inter- 
ference as to the management of its internal affairs. According 
to the returns of the late census, it has three himdred and 
twenty-nine chapels in England and Wales; ninety itinerant 
preachers ; a thousand local preachers ; and more than nineteen 
thousand members in society. 

4. The Wesleyan Methodist reformers do not wish to be 
r^arded as a separate Church, or even an independent con- 
nexion ; they consider themselves as having been illegally ex- 
pelled, in consequence of the quarrel which originated in the 
matter of the Fly-Sheets. They occupy the same position with 
regard to the old Methodists which the old Methodists themselves 
occupied, a hundred years ago, with regard to the Church of 
England; professing and sincerely entertaining a high regard 
for a communion by which they are cast out ; while they them- 
selves, on the other hand, are setting at nought its discipline in 
some important particulars. Of the hundred thousand members 
lost to the old Wesleyans, about one-half, or fifty-two thousand, 
have joined the reformersL Tliey are at present led by the 
expelled preachers, assisted by no fewer than two thousand eight 
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hundred lay preachen. Their effbcU an atill directed to Ihe 
reform of the old oonnezioii, a&d their fatare hiatoiy mad 
depend in a great measure upon the soooeaB or frilure of the 
agitation in which they axe now engaged. 

The aathoritiet oonsulted in the foregoing srlade an-— JUbore't Ljfk ^ 
Wede^; B. Waimm** Lift if fTerfey; W€ief» JbiinMdi; Ae iktMim^^l 
HWeyon Metkoditm, &y 7%amai Jaektm^ Pre$idmi qf Me Cot^nam; A 
Cfompa^ium <f the Law mui BeguUMms qf Waieyam Meikedum, iy Si- 
mwkd Grimdrod; The Cmutituium and l>i$cipluk€ qf Wedeymm Meatfdim,hg 
George TWmer ; Wedeyan Methodimn w the SyaUm qf ^ Ckrutim C^rdi^hg 
the Rev. WtOiam B. Bute, DJ>. ; An Emay on the CometUutum <f Wedeyn 
Meihodiem, hy John Beeeham, D.D., Ex-prttideiU cf the Cm^ennee; Ik 
Ministry and PdOyqfthe ChriMm Chnr^ in rektUon to the prine^fn- 
/eeeedbytheWedeyanMethoditi»,hytheBe9.AifindBamU. Alltheabofi* 
mentioMd are pablithed at tho Gonferaioe Offioe, and haTe an offida), or aau- 
oflBcial, character. 

The ntxnt diapatca in the Wesleyan Coaiiezion have been inveitigited in 
the following publicatioDi .--The Fly Sheete, Nm. 1, 2, 8, and 4 ; Jfowto^ 
the Conference, lUd to IQBS; MeOodimnPaat and Present (mnctimm^hfiim 
Mediation Committee) ; Dedaraiion cf Wedeyan Methodist Ofieers and Mm- 
hrrs on Vie State if the Connexion, Birmingham, 1851 and 1852 ; Addrenof 
the Mrdiation Committee, Binningham, 1852 ; The Church which stands dmt 
in Protestantism ; and various other Tracts and Papers issued by the Reform 
Aswociation, Exeter Hall, lA)ndon. Priestly Desi>otitm ramjiant in the Hrt- 
frf/an Conference ; A Utter to the Bight Hon. Lord John Bussdl, M.P., 
Ijondon, 1853 ; Correspondence between the Bev. George Odwrtte and Apdey 
Ptllatt^ E»i,, i/.A, lA>ndon, 1854. These have been replied to, from time to 
time, on l>ehalf of the Conference, in the Watchmtin newspaper. The Wede^jan 
Mt'thodist MagaziMy and in Qrindrod's Compendium, and similar treatises. 



TI7ESLEYAN METHODIST NEW CONNEXION.— The 
Rev. Alexander Kilham was the founder of the New Con- 
nexion, which originated in 1797, soon after the death of Wedey. 
Kilham, a zealous and effective preacher amongst the MethodistSi 
was bom at Epworth, in Lincolnshire, the birthplace of the 
Wedeys, in 1762. His followers complain that neither their 
cause nor their leader's character have had jastice done to them. 
** From legal penalties," they say, ** we have been happily exempt ; 
but for many years the tongue of slander was seldom silent, and 
the pen of bitter sarcasm was employed against us by our more 
powerful opponenta The times, too, were unpropitious to us ; 
public opinion was not ripe to estimate oiur principles, and scarcely 
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to give credit to our motives." The men who make this appeal 
are certainly entitled to a hearing. 

Kilham preached in days when the preacher's life was often in 
jeopardy. He had his full share of hardships and marvellous 
escapes : at length, being threatened with imprisonment if he 
persisted in preaching in a town in Yorkshire, he sheltered him- 
self beneath the Toleration Act, and professing to be, what in 
&ct he was, a Dissenter, he obtained a licence, which placed him 
beyond the reach of his opponent& Wesley, in general, did not 
allow his preachers to take out a licence as dissenting ministers ; 
they were not, he said, Dissenters, nor were they even ministers 
within the meaning of the AcL Tet the principles of Methodism 
embraced all denominations in its earlier days, and a Dissenter, 
as such, was not disqualified from joining the Wesleyan ranks. 
Kilham, however, had obtained his licence to preach as a Dis- 
senter before he was accepted by Wesley as a preacher in full 
connexion, or appointed to a circuit by the Conference. On the 
death of Wesley commotions immediately began. Kilham, and 
the comparatively few who at present entertained his sentiments, 
were not prevented by their respect for the founder of Methodism 
from questioning the wisdom of his conduct in the constitution 
which he gave to his societiea They complained that the com- 
munity of which he was the head was designed by him never to 
assume the proper character and position of a Church, but to 
exist as a peculiar organization within the pale of the Establish- 
ment, and to act as an auxiliary to it Hence the members, in 
their united capacity, were called Societies, not Churches ; the 
preachers not ministers, but helpers or lay-preachers ; and in the 
appellation given to other officers, such as stewards and leaders, 
care was taken to adopt no designation which could possibly 
indicate for the Methodist body the prerogatives of a Church. 
Both the names and the functions proper to a Church were to be 
regarded as the exclusive right of the Establishment, and were, 
therefore, rigidly withheld from the Methodist community. In 
conformity to this policy, preaching was forbidden during the 
hours of Church service ; the preachers were neither to receive 
ordination, nor to assume the right of administering the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord's Supper. These privileges were 
to be sought for by the people at the hands, not of their own 
pastors, but of Church ministers, and conformity to this regula- 
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for arraral ]mr«, ai^] rariooa partita were Aivm^d, some oonteod- 
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tthai Dodiaagiadboaldliaiiiada; vbUe aona woidd ha?B 
tha piiw«ra of tbu CoDfcivnofe, a&d nthtfi wmild baTV 
«ra!Lrd Mtthodiam, am it atood, into a Chun:^. Kilham was at 
the baad <t anotb«^ dtum, aho went Btill frtrtber tli&a the i«it : 
ba eootoodad for twct olJActi at oooe;, an entire aepajatioQ from 
tha dittrrh. incloili^B lh» foTTDation of Hethodbm iuto a disttnet 
and infJ4}p(*at]ani C OJia ttl iJty, aod alao aadi a rvniodelUi^ of tte 
oon^titatioti u woatd girc th« loitj a full idiare in ibe admmts- 
t ration and government of the body. Not to repeat the history 
of a dispute through which we have aheady travelled, Kilham, 
after being cenmired by the Conference of 1791, was finally ex- 
polled at the Conference of 1796. His offence was a pamphlet, 
entitled ** The Progress of Liberty," in which he lays down the 
outlines of a constitution which he " proposed to the considera- 
tion of the people called Methodists.'* The outline embraces the 
principles adopted by the New Connexion as the elements of 
their constitution. It contains the following particulars : — 

First. That instead of the preachers having the sole power to 
admit and expel members, these acts should be done with the 
consent of tlie people or their representatives* 

Second. That the members should have a voice in choosing 
their own leaders. 

Third. That local preachers, instead of being appointed by the 
circuit preacher, should be examined and approved by the 
leaders* and quarterly meetings ; and with the latter meeting 
also should rest the power of receiving and dismissing them. 

Fourth. That as it was impossible to allow the people to ap- 
point their own ministers, on account of the itinerant plan, yet 
the quarterly meetings should have a voice in recommending 
preachers t^ travel. 
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Fifth. That lay -delegates, appointed by the quarterly meetings, 
should attend the district meetinga 

And lastly, he proposes, with submission to the preachers and 
the connexion at large, to appoint one or two lay delegates from 
every district meeting, to attend the Conference. 

Kilham did not immediately join another community, or set 
up his own standard ; he even discouraged the project of his 
more zealous friends to raise a subscription, in order to meet the 
expenses should a separation occur as well as to encourage such 
preachers as might be disposed to join them. He still hoped 
that a division might be avoided, but whatever might be the 
issue, " he would hold out no golden bait to allure others." The 
Conference was held at Leeds, in 1797, and the reformers made 
their last effort Delegates from different places had been sent 
to remonstrate and petition. It waA suggested to the delegates 
that one condition should be the restoration of Kilham to the 
ministry, but, with great singleness of heart, he insisted that no 
treaty, in reference to himself, should embarrass their negocia- 
tions with the Conference. The delegates or deputation then 
submitted three different propositions. The first was, that two 
or more lay representatives from each district meeting should be 
admitted into Conference, to co-operate with the preachers in 
transacting the general business of the connexion. This was 
rejected by the Conference. The second proposition submitted 
was, that representatives might be admitted into the district 
meetings, to unite with the ministers in the general business of 
each district respectively. This proposition also the Conference 
rejected. The third measure proposed by the delegates was, that 
representatives should be sent from the different circuits to the 
place where the Conference was held, but to meet in an apart- 
ment by themselves, and thus constitute a second house of 
legislature, somewhat like the House of Commons ; and that no 
new law or alteration should be rendered valid unless approved 
by this lay convention. Such a method of transacting business 
would, no doubt, have involved inconveniences ; but more favour- 
able measures being rejected, the delegates had recourse to this 
final plan, in order to secure the peace of the connexion and 
prevent a division. This proposition was, however, rejected by 
the Conference. The concessions actually made have been 
already stated in our history of the older Wesleyans. 
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KiUiiiil ^d three preftcbers — Thorn, ErertieW, and Cam- 
mmgi — wbo of their own free will left the Co&fereuoe aod cast m 
Hsmr lot nilii \nm., now felt tliemaelves at liberty to organize « 
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andteadbeE. What hia aqpwity mi|^ lliupe beoat at ft i^ 
the Church hk prematore deaih does not enable ua to jn4ge 

The Btone which ooveis his remains in the chapel-yazd at Not- 
tingham, describes his character as he appeared to thoae who 
knew him welL The greatness of his mind is not to be estimated 
by the sphere in which he moved* It may be that Kilham 
possessed all the eneigy of Luther without his grossness; at 
least his friends, it is evident, looked upon him with no ordinaiy 
feelings of respect The inscription we transcribe : — 

'' To the memory of Alexander Ealham, minister of the goepeL 
A fiaithful servant in the vineyard of Christ A zealous defender 
of the rights of the people against attempts to force on them a 
priestly domination. Deserted by many of his friends, he lived 
to see the cause flourish in which he died a martyr. In promo- 
ting the glory of God, and the happiness of his brethren, he 
counted nothing too dear a sacrifice. In this pursuit^ ease and 
indulgence were despised by him. His last hours were peacdhl 
and triiunphant ; unembittered by a moment's repentance for 
having opposed corruption in the Church, he blessed Qod that he 
had made 1dm instrumental in doing it^ and only regretted that he 
had not done it more faithfully. Committing his soul to his 
Redeemer, he took his flight to a better world December 20th, 
1798, aged 36." 

The ecclesiastical constitution established by Kilham and his 
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fiiends was intended to give that power to the laity which the 
Conference of the old connexion denied to them. With this 
view their Conference is constituted upon the representative 
systenL Each circuit elects at the previous quarterly meeting 
one preacher and one layman, its representatives; or, should 
the circuit be too poor to bear the expences of two representatives, 
then a preacher and a layman alternately. Connexional ofBce- 
bearers are also members of Conference ; namely, the treasurers 
of the various funds, the secretary and treasurer of the missions, 
and the steward and treasurer of the book-room. The trustees 
of chapels are allowed a representative when their legal rights 
are concerned. From the representatives thus chosen the Con- 
ference appoints its guardian representatives; of whom the 
presence of six is necessary to render the constitution legally 
complete. Thus the Conference consists of ministers, lay repre- 
sentatives, and guardian representativea The last Conference, 
held at Sheffield in 1855, consisted of sixty-nine representatives, 
lay and clerical, five treasurers and secretaries, ten guardian 
representatives, and two delegates from the Irish Conference. 

The history of the New Connexion during its existence of more 
than half a century, has not been chequered by those occurrences, 
whether disastrous or otherwise, which olaim a conspicuous place 
in history. Nor has it been marked with any extraordinary 
sacoess. A small society exists in Ireland, which contains about 
seven hundred members. In Canada, which is divided into seven 
districts, there are seven thousand four himdred members. At 
home the New Connexion numbers sixteen thousand eight hundred 
members. The late schisms in the old connexion have not, to 
any perceptible extent, increased the new one. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of Methodism that every 
secession of importance has retained the doctrines and ordinances 
of the old connexion, differing solely from it on the question of 
Church polity. Each in succession has organized a system of lay 
representation in its Conference. Thus the Methodist New 
Connexion is to be regarded ius the eldest of a number of inde- 
pendent Methodist Churches, amongst all of whom in doctrine 
there is a perfect agreement, and in discipline scarcely a shade of 
difference. These secessions have not been confined to Europe* 
In America two ruptures have taken place. The "Protestant 
Methodists" were cast out from the Episcopal cormexion in 
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T^ New CmuMndon paUabiaa n^udne, of which between 
three Aod four tbMv«d oofim aiw dn^alaicd. Hm is a reaped- 
a]>li; }ottrtial. It oootatoa oocMJooa l «sMijrv ia tbaology and gemnJ 
lit^rr^tir^, wbieh would do ao JismaJJC to the p*g«» of wnae of 
our prnodiali of mticb bigjier pnlmaiMiiii Aad as the wmk rf 
wlTHMlucated iD«ti it will be read, by more favoured atudentK, at 
once with interest and with candour. It also publishes a '^ Juve- 
nile Instructor," monthly, and a weekly newspaper, the "Metho- 
dist Pilot/' of both of which the sale is considerable It is not a 
wealthy body, although within a few years past it has subscribed 
36,000^ for reducing the debts on chapels, which has placed the 
connexion in this respect in easy circumstances. Its preachers, 
engaged in constant labours amongst the poorer classes, have not 
aspired to literary honours ; nor has it imitated the older con- 
nexion in erecting colleges and theological institutions. 

Life of Rev. Alexander KUham; by T. BlackwelL Metho- 
dist Reform and its Originaior ; by William Cooke. Chneral 
Rules of tfte Methodist New Connexion ; London^ 1854. Mvnr 
utes of the Conferenfvce of the Methodist New Connexion^ com- 
inmed of Ministers and Lay Representatives^ held at Sheffield^ 
18 JO. TIte MetJtodist New Connexion Magazine, Report of 
(he New Connexions Missiwuiry Society to Ireland and 
Caiuida, 1855. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



Vol. i. p. 41. — The case of the stone altar, introduced at St 
Sepulchre's church, Cambridge, by the Camden Society, was 
carried, not as stated above, before the archdeacon, but before 
the chancellor of the diocese, in the form of an application 
for a Faculty to confirm the alterations made by the Camden 
Society, against which Mr. Faulkner, the incumbent, had ob- 
jected. The Faculty was granted ; upon which the incumbent 
appealed to the Court of Arches, where the judge. Sir Herbert 
Jenner Fust, cancelled that part of the Faculty which had sanc- 
tioned the stone altar and the credence table. 

The Right Honourable Stephen Lushington, D. C. L., &c., by 
a judgment delivered in the Consistory Court of the Bishop of 
London, December 5, 1855, in the case of Westerton and others 
against Liddell and others, has again decided against the legality 
of stone altars and credence tables, and has ordered their re- 
moval from the chiu-ches of St Barnabas and St. Paul's Knights - 
bridge, together with a brazen rood screen fix)m the former 
church and other ornaments. 

VoL iL pp. 44 and 45, for "articles of 1695," read " 1595 " 
twice. 
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i. 314. 

— ^— later history, L 322. 

Ephesus, Council of, ii. 96. 

Episcopalian government attempted in Soot- 
land, i. 302. 

Erastians, iL 109. 

Eusebius of Csesarea, i. 58. 

of Nioomedia, L 68, 480. 



Farnoviams, an Arian sect, iL 340, 342. 
Faustus Socinus, founder of the SodnianSf 

ii. 341, 343. 
Feathers' Tavern Association, i. 314, 317. 
Fell, Margaret, intercedes for the Quakers* 

i. 441. 
Field imprisoned, ii. 133. 
Flysheets, the, it 434. 
Fox, George, the Quaker, i. 225, 420, 447. 
Franciscans, Order oi^ ii. 176, 177. 
Frederic the Great, i. 144. 
Elector of Saxony supports Luther 

ii. 70. 
Fredericstadt built by the Armiiyns, L 73. 
Free Church of Scotland, i. 336. 

its origin, i. 364. 

General Assembly, i. 369. 

present condition, i. 380. 

French Protestant Church, i. 374. 

its long afflictions, i. 376. 

the religious wars, i. 388. 

— ^— murder of Coligny, i. 395. 

massacre of St. Bartholomew, L 39du 

formation of the League, i. 401. 

edict of Nantes, i. 402. 
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Oregorj th« Grett, Pope, i. 53; iu 144, 146. 

Vn.. Pope, n. 165. 

GrimUl, Archbishop, oppoied to the Pari- 
Uoi, i. 237, 238; ii. 133. 

11 ALL, Itobert, Ilaptift minbter, i. 56, 78. 
Henderson, ComniiMioner to Charles I., ii. 

274. 
Henry 11., I. 15, 194. 

VIII., \. 91 1, 216, 220. 

IV. ofNavsrre, i. 401,406. 
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— " the Art of Umob, iL SI, 
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U. 54. 



foonded by Edwmrd Irriag, iL 56. 

— mirmcoloas gifts, iL 58. 

Irving deposed by the Scotch 

Church, ii. 61. 
Church in Newman-street opened, 

ii. 61. 
death of Mr. Irring, ii. 62. 

— creed of, and form of i^venmieDt, 
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James I., his aoceasion to the throne of j 
Enc^mnd, i. 355; it 266. | 

■ death, L 261. | 

■ II.» his DeclaraUon of Indulgence, | 
L 290 ; ii. 262. 

Jansenists, the, ii. 207, 209. 

Japanese Converts, ii. 203. 

Jeremiah II., patriarch of Constantinople, 
ii. 221, 225. 

Jerome of Prague, ii. 185. 

Jesuits, their constitution, ii. 199, 210. 

Jewell's Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land, ii. 239. 

Job, first patriarch of Moscow, iL 221. 

John, King of England, i. 200. 

II., of Portugal, i. 2. 

XXII., Pope, a French cardinal, ii. 

183. 

Jubilee, Pi^ial, ii. 190. 

Wesleyau, ii. 432. 

Julian, Emperor, i. 166. 

JnstiniaBy Emperor, ii. 144. 

Ka&m recalled from Rome, i 235. 

Kelso, Scotch and English armies at, ii. 275. 

Kenjon College, America, i. 29. 

Khlisti, or Flagellants, a Russian sect, ii. 

231. 
Kilham, founder of the Wesleyan New 

Connexion, ii. 414, 450. 
King, Dr., ii. 238. 
Ki<^ abode of the Rossian patriarchs, i. 466; 

u. 220. 
Knights Templars, ii. 180. 
Knox, John, ii. 129, 246, 250, 261. 

Lambeth Articles, Whitgifl's, i. 253. 

Lanfrauc, i. 189. 

Languedoc, i. 11, 12, 15. 

I^Augham, Archbishop, iL 365. 

Latimer, upon Benefices, i. 229. 

Laud, Archbishop, i. 74, 262, 270, 274; 

iL 199. 
Leaders' meeting, iL 405. 
Lectureships, L 267. 
Leddra, the Quaker, i. 438. 
Leighton, Archbishop, ii. 299, 801, 309. 
Leo X., his pontificate, iL 189. 
Leo, the Isaorian, forbids Image Worship, 

ii. 153. 
Leslie assassinates Cardinal Beaton, ii. 244. ' 



Lethendj and Bfamoeh, cases of, i. 361. 
Lismore, Bishop of, ii. 30. 
Liturgy, the, reviewed, i. 287. 

of the Scotch bishops, L 268. 

Llorent^, his history of tiie Inqnisitioo, 

iL 179. 
Lollards, i. 209 ; ii. 365. 

of Kyle, iL 239. 

Louis XIV., i. 405. 

Philippe, L 417 ; iL 214. 

Napoleon, i. 418. 

Love-feasts, Moravian, L 121. 

Wesleyan, ii. 412. 

described by Tertullian, ii. 413. 



Loyola, Ignatius^ ii. 196. 

Lucar, Cyril, Patriarch, L473, 474; iL 68, 

108, 192. 
Luther, Martin, L 134. 
Lutherans, history of, ii. 68. 

protest at Spires, iL 74. 

religious war, ii. 76. 

confession and forms, iL 77. 



- recent history, ii. 80. 
•present state in Denmark 



and 



Sweden, ii. 82. 
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Malachy (XMorgair, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, ii. 26. 

Malakanes, a Rusrian sect, ii. 234. 

Manichseans, i. 11, 14. 

Martin Marprelate Tracts, L 181. 

Martinists, a Russian sect, ii. 233. 

Martyr, Peter, i. 239, 386 ; ii. 126. 

Maiy, Queen of Scots, deposed, ii. 259. 

De Medicis, i. 405. 

Queen of England, her bigotry, 

L230. 

Massacre of the Huguenots, i. 392, 394. 

Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse, ii. 79. 

Mendicant Friars, ii. 174. 
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slandered by Dr. Bfadean, L lift. 

protected in England, L 117. 

constitution of the Church, i. 119. 
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missionary enterprise of, i. 122. 
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Puritans, history of, ii. 123. 
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Bishop Sandys' description of, ii. 
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PuriUns, lit«ratiire oi; it 189. 
Piiiey, Dr., i. 82, 89. 

QoAKKBS («ae Fbibtdb), i. 490. 
Quarterly Meetings, Methodist, ii. 405. 
Qoesnal, a priest of the Oratoire, L 7.5. 

Raoow, College at, ii. 845. 
Bald of Rathven, ii. 265. 
Baacolnies, a Russian sect, ii. 222, 229. 
Batisbon, Diet at, ii. 76. 
Kayinond VI., i. 16, 17. 
Bdbrmation, as it now standi, i. 287. 
Reformers, their dilBcalties, L 248. 
«— — Rerolation of 1688, i. 298. 
Relief Church, it 295. 
Rdly, James, an Uniyersalist, ii. 366. 
Robinson, of New England, t 180. 
of Cambridge, i. 88. 

I Citholic ReUef Bill, ii. 214. 

, Church of, ii. 140. 
early history, it 144. 

— the monastic system, ii. 147. 
— — >— in the dark ages, ii. 155. 
HUdebrand, ii. 161. 

— the Dominicans, ii. 174. 
-— the Inquisition, ii. 178. 
the Canon law, ii. 182. 

■ the progress of heresy, it 184. 
the pontificate of Leo. X., ii. 189. 

■ decrees of the Council of Trent, ii. 
194. 

• the Jesuits, ii. 198. 

■ subsequent history, it 201. 

during the present century, ii. 212. 

Son^ John, ii. 246. 

Bedd, bishop of St. David's, t 257. 
BsHia, Church of, ii. 217. 
— — a branch of the Greek Church, ii. 
918. 

— beeomss independent in 1 593, ii. 222. 
— — under Peter the Great, ii. 225. 
— - its recent history, ii. 227. 

religious sects, ii. 229. 
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doctrine of, Calvin's, i. 136. 

' ChuToh of England, i. 240. 

■' Ccmndl of Trent, ii. 194. 
8ile, hia death in.prison, i. 440. 
fldt, Mr., i. 8. 

Utarl* Hall meeting, ii. 120. 
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Samosata, Paulioians of, it 864. 

Sampson, dean of Christ Church, ii. 130. 

Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, im- 
prisoned, t 292. 

heads the non-jurors, t 296. 

Sancerre, siege of, t 400. 

Sandeman, Robert, secedes, ii. 297. 

Sandys, ii. 181. 

Saraowis, 1 1. 

Sautre, William, martyr, t 207. 

Savoy Conference, t 277, 281. 

Confession, ii. 119. 

Saxony, penal laws enacted against the 
Baptists in Saxony, t 79. 

Schomberg, Duke, a Huguenot, t 413. 

Scotch Episcopal Church, history of, ii. 298. 

its first bishops consecrated, ii. 299. 

Presbyterian ministers ejected, ii. 



303. 



304. 



• subsequent troubles in Scotland, ii. 

since the Revolution, 1688, ii. 310. 

discipline and doctrine of, ii. 317. 

Scotland, Church of^ its history, ii. 235. 

the reformation in, ii. 239. 

John Knox appears, ii. 242. 

his Church government Presby- 



terian, ii. 252. 

under James I., ii. 262. 

Episcopacy restored, ii. 270. 

subsequent troubles, ii. 271. 

under William III., ii. 280. 

internal dissensions, ii. 284. 

recent history, ii. 289. 

various secessions from, ii. 290. 

Seabury, Bishop, consecrat(>d, t 22. 

Sendimir, Compact of, i. 101 . 

Sens, slaughter of the Huguenoto at^i. 388. 

Servetus, t 140 ; it 337, 339. 

Shakers (American), history of, ii. 320. 

Sharp, Archbishop, ii. 299. 

assassinated, i. 159 ; ii. 310. 

Sheldon, Archbbhop, his party, t 282 ; ii. 

299. 
Simeon, the Abuna, killed, t 5. 
Simon Magus, a Gnostic, i. 479. 
Simony in the Churoh of Rome, ii. 163. 
Sisters of Mercy, i. 46. 
Skopti, a Russian sect, ii. 230. 
Smalcald, League of, ii. 75. 
Smith, Joseph, founder of the Mormon sect, 

ii. 83, 87. 
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Wesleyaus, present state and prospects of, 

ii. 442. 

Sects, ii. 448. 

Wesleyan Methodist New Coxmexion, ii. 

450. 

its principles, ii. 452. 

its Conference, ii. 455. 

its literature, ii. 456. 

Westminster Confession, ii. 277. 

Assembly, ii. 9. 

Whitfield, George, i. 313; ii. 3, 21, 381. 
Whitgift, Archbishop, his Articles, i. 253, 

255 ; ii. 45, 133. 
Wickliffe, John, i. 203. 
Wilberforce, Archdeacon, on the Eucharist, 

i. 46, 48. 
Williams, Roger, an American Baptist, i. 

86. 
William the Conqueror, i. 188. 
William, Prince of Orange, i. 293; ii. 310. 
Wiseman, Dr., ii. 172, 215. 



Wishart, ii. 241, 243, 306. 
Worms, Diet of, ii. 71, 76. 

Xavier, Francis, his mission to Japan, ii 

201. 
canoniied, ii. 203. 

Yates, James, his yindication of Unitarian- 
ism, ii. 355. 

York, Duke o^ abjured the Protestant re- 
ligion, ii. 288. 

Zetta Mar, a Nestorian bishop, ii. 108. 
Zinzendorf, Count, Morayian bishop, i 

112. 
Zisca, a leader of the Bohemians, i. 102. 
Zuingle opposes Luther on the sacrament, 

i. 135, 137. 
Zurich, Socinus settles at, i. 140; ii. 336 
— ^— insurrection at, i. 149. 
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